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LOVE’S COMING. 


Lovs came in the world one day— 
Made the gold gleam oer t 
glezm o’er the — 

Roses crowned the snow. ac 

Love came in the world one day— 
No man seemed to know! 

Love came in the world one day— 
No man seemed to know; 

Ovér winter-scattered May— 
Made the blossoms blow. 

Love came in the world one day— 
No man seemed to know! 

Love came in the world one day— 
One man, dearest, knew ; 

Quick to honour and obey— 
Found Love's service true. 

Love came in the world one day— 
Led my life to you! 

————_- 


THE PRETTY TYPEWRITER UNDER 
A CLOU 


THE aes! girl has undergone a metamorphosis. 
She no longer looks Jovingly into the eyes of her 
employer as she rattles off his letters. No longer will her 
winning ways stir the heart of the big man she works for. 

All thie is because of the introduction of the phono- 
graph. A great many of these instruments are in use, 
ans vering the purposes of an ever-ready and accurate 
amanuensia. 

The progressive business man, locked up in the quiet 
seclusion of his own room, now says all he has to say in 
the receiving horn of a phonograph. He reels off his 
business letters at a rate that no shorthand girl could 
f How. When he has finished he sends the machine 
into the room occupied by her, and she lets the words 
escape only as sl:e can catch them and jot them in print 
with the aid of a typewriter. 

“TI think it’s ly mean,” said a Erpensiting girl 

“JT have worked for Mr. Blond six months, 
letter that he has sent out of 
th's office, and yet I have never had the pleasure of 
he: ring his own dear vo'ce falling on my ear. It's too 
bad, I say, and if these awful machines are more generally 
put into use, we girls won't have half a chance.” 


yesterday. 
and have written ever 


WILL WASH CLOTHES. 


Tie hardest-worked washerwomen in the world are 
the Coreans. They have to wash about a dozen dresses 
for their husbands, and inasmuch as every man wears 
pantaloons or drawers so baggy that they would come 
up to his neck, like those of a clown, they have plenty to 
do. The washing is usually done in cold water, and 
often in running streams. The clothes are pounded 
with paddles until they shine like a shirt front fresh 
from a Chinese laundry. 

The Japanese rip their garments apart for every 
washing, and they iron their clothes by spreading them 
ona flat board and leaning this up against the house to 
dry. The cun takes the wrinkles out of the clothes, aud 
some of them have quite a lustre. The Japanese 
woman does her washing out of doors. Her wash-tub 
is not more than six inches high, and is about as biground 
asthe average dish-pan. She gets the dirt out of the 
clothes by rubbing them between her hands. She 
sonetimes ures Japanese soap, which is full of grease, 
and works away in her bare feet. 

The Chinese girls dotheir washing in wuchthesame way. 

The pretty hort Hipixed beauties of Siam wear their 
as when bathing in the big river, and wash them while 

king their bath. When ey have finished, they trot 

the steps of their floating houses, and, wrapping a 
ean sheet round their bodies, they slip off the wet 


clothes and wring them out to ay 
The washing in Egypt is usually done by the men. 
The Egyptian washerman stands naked on the banks of 


like the 
of the 
pound 


the Nilo, and slaps the wet clothes, with a noise 
shot of a pistol, on the smooth stones at the aise 
eared water, and such fellah women as was 
the dirt out of their clothes in the same way. 
paddles, often 
Egyptians do. 


French women pound the dirt out with 
slapping the clothes upon stones as the 
Ali rights reserved. | 

' Read in this and the following footlines and on p. 
of the:nedreomer’s excellence, it should take a prominent place among its 
and varied list of literary contributors and artists 
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878 what our contemporaries are ig cf 


HE THOUGHT HE SAW DOUBLE. 


A worrsy professor was invited to dine at the house 
of a lady of rank. 

The day was hot, the wine cool, the professor's thirst 
great, and the fair neighbour, with whom the professor 
was engaged in a lively conversation, filled his glass as 
often as it was emptied. 

When the company rose from the table the professor 
noticed, to his great consternation, that he was unsteady 
both 

his anxicty to save appearances he repaired to the 
wing-room, where tet iady of the hous yielded to 
the wishes of her lad friends, and ordered the nurse to 
bring in two baby ery 
e pair were lying together on a pillow, and the 
nurse presented them for inspection to the person 
nearest the door, who Beppe to be the professor. 

The latter d intently at them for awhile, as if 
deciding whether or not there were two or one, and then 
said, somewhat huskily : 

“ Really, what a bonny little child!” 


ge a 
POSSIBLY A MISTAKE. 


Tue churches of Mexico seem to be a particular 
object of the devil's plots and machinations, judging from 
the maneuvres wads about the premises for his benefit. 
For a month or so before the day or week of a feast, an 
old man with a fife, two very small boys with drums, 
and as many of the population with sticks and tin pans 
as are inclined to follow them,-march round and round 
the church, all the while coaxing as much noise from 
their instruments as pose 

More often the volunteer part of the orchestra does 
not amount to more than two or three boys, yet the 
commissioned portion of the good army never cease 
their laudible work, but solemnly continue their noise 
and pedestrianism until relieved by another trio. 

And the object of all this good work,the less Christian 
part of the neighbourhood who have not temporarily 
moved will tell you, is to keep away the devil and his 
imps from the sacred precincts. The priests who 
dictate the cantations and the people who support them 
never seem to think that ao much monotonous, uncouth 
jangling would more probably drive off the patron saint 
with his refined musical ear, than frighten an unculti- 
vated imp by nature adapted to such entertainment. 


ie fio ——_ 
AN OYSTER THAT WON £7,000. 


THE oyster is becoming demoralised. It was wacogh 
to be expensive; but now it has lent himself to gamb- 
ling and bad habits and becomes the cause cf folly in 
others. The oyster game began in Ostend, where a 
party of gamblera having sat down to dine, some fresh 
oysters were brought in. Immediately one wagered 
that his oyster would gape first. The idea was hailed 
with the greatest enthusiasm. A set of impromptu 
rules was drawn up, each one of the dozen guests 
selected his oyster, and the contest began. The first 
oyster to yawn was to get the whole of the stakes. 

Half an hour passed, and not one of the oysters 


showed the slightest disposition to open, and the diners 
were 80 en with their bivalves that they had 


entirely forgotten their ey erin 

An hour sli ped by, and still the oysters gave no sign 
of opening. T e stakes were doubled just to heighten 
the excitement. Word of the contest bad reached the 
casino, and when the second hour of the contest was 
begun the dining-room was surrounded by agreat crowd 
of lookers-on, who caught the gamblers’ enthusiasm. 
They picked out their favourite oysters, and in some 
cases backed them to the extent of £800. Another 
half-hour, and the oysters remaingd as undemonstrative 
as ever. 

At last, just as the third hour was completed, one of 
the oysters gaped feebly several times, and then fell 
wide open on its owners plate. The poor fellow had 
developed a terrible thirst and could not stand 
the close atmosphere of ita own shell any longer. When 
the apa A en of this o came to count his 
winnings he found that they amounted to £7,000. 
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may be accepted as a guide, It should be well 


about PRarson’s Macazine :—Taking the first number 
and if excellence of 


THE FINAL WAR 


is the title of the new serial story to which we have 
been alluding lately, and the opening chapters of 
which will appear in our double number, published 
next week. The first instalment will be a sufficiently 
large one to enable our readers to form quite decided 
opinions as to whether this story is or is not likely to 
possess the startling and unusual interest which we 
claim for it. 

“THe Finat War " is the work of a gentleman whose 
knowledge of military and naval matters is second to 
none. and 
imaginatively, I believe, readers will presently agree 
with me that there is nothing in the story which is 
even improbable, much less impossible. 

I do not claim for “THe Finat War” that it is a 
work which will lead to any remodelling of our forces 
by land or sea, or that it is likely t ~+cite the strained 
attention of every great military authority of the day. 
But I do claim that it is a story which, besides being 
of very unusual interest to the general public, will be 
read with avidity by every soldier and sailor, and 


Technically, every detail is correct, 


in fact by everyone who is in the least interested in 
the terrible science of war. 
With seven millions of trained fighting men 
constantly under arms, and an organisation which 
/ would enable the Governments of the world to, at 
almost a moment's notice, place eight millions more 
upon the ficld; with an expenditure on the armies 
and navies of the world running into the colossal sum 
of about siv hundred thousand pounds per day, there 
can be no question that a story which purports to set 
forth the probable result of a movement which would 


| 


place these huge forces into motion must interest 
everybody. 


And if, as I believe in this instance to be the case, 
the story is constructed with unusual cleverness and 
deals with incidents that are quite unusually thrilling, 
this interest should surely become almost unparalleled. 

However, I must leave my readers to judge this 
All I ask them is, that if next 
week they find that what I have said is true, they will, 
in their kindness, not omit to tell their friends that 
something is appearing in Pearson's Weekly which 
really ought to be read. 


matter for themselves. 


SCO SS 


The next issue of P.W., our Special Double 
Christmas Week Number, will contain, in addition to 
the regular features with which every reader of P.W. is 
familiar, a grand instalment of our new serial story, to 
which reference is made above, splendid complete 
stories by William Le Queux and Sophie Hart, and the 
horoscope of the Editor of P.W. The price of this 
Double Number will be twopence. 
a 
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Six First-Class Passengers. 


By Wnourezep Granax. 


JY.—THE LIFTING OF A YEIL. 
“Foo again!” said Stourbrid “That reminds me 
of a story that I shall tell in course when my turn 


arrives. 

“Tako it to-night,” said Bremner. “No time like the 

nt.” ? 

“Late one afternoon, when London was enveloped in a 
veil of yellow mist, a strange coincidence occurred. It was 
just such a fog as this, and even the muffin-man’s bell 
sounded melancholy through the damp air as he bore his 
tray of sodden inuffins up and down deserted strects. He 

the monopoly of the pavement save for an occasional 
policeman, blinking in the thick atmosphere with watery 
eyes. A thin, black cat, hearing the milkman’s cry in an 
adjoining road, peercd out ; but the fog was too much even 
for her, and she as hastily retreated down the area. The 
lighted lamps glimmercd faintly, becoming momentarily 
more indistinct. Darkness hung over tho City like a pall; 
all seemed lifeless, silent, ghost-like. 

“Barbara was groping for some railings, white with 
sudden dread, as she drew her long cloak closer round her 
and pressed her little cold cheek against her muff. The fog 
had overtaken her, and, after wandering about for over an 
hour, hopelessly confused, she began to think it would never 
lift 


“*T have lost my way. I am frightened!’ she murmured, 
contemplating the now orange-coloured gloom. 

“A dark figure loomed suddenly in the stifling vapour, and 
a man, also feeling his way by the railings, stumbled against 
her. 

“What have we here?’ he said, half to himeelf: then, 
seeing it was a lady, raised his hat apologetically. ‘I beg 
your pardon. Iam afraid I startled you.’ 

“The sound of a human voice reassured Barbara, after the 
intense loneliness of her wanderings. She had be:run to 
the night wearing slowly on, while she still strayed 

ither and thither, homeless and alone. Thankful to seck 
help from anyone, she addressed the stranger in a plaintive 
voice: 

“¢Can you by any chance tell me where I am?’ 

“«That is exactly what I want to know myself,’ he 
replied, looking round in vain for some landmark. He was 
tall and wprig).t, xnd theuzh Barkara could not see his face 


his ve” s encouraged her. Ut was cheerful, kind, rease.iriny. 

‘f live in Hyde Park Marsiona, she told him, * 7% you 
thank Dshall ever find my way there?’ 

SOO ves Tt sccins sanethat hopeless for the moment, 
Yul (clare say vor ot far cif. Tl you will allow me, 17] 
vo duy best to put vou on your road, There is really nothing 
fer it but to walk on and truest in Providence,’ 


“Thai you,’ she sed siuinly, 

“Slowly they wended their way through the gloom, 
Barbara feeling slightly shy and embarrassed, but less 
alarmed than when she had been unprotected. 

“It is really not safe for a lady to be out alone such a 
day as this,’ he declared. ‘The darkness is most bewilder- 
ing.’ 

“*It came on very suddenly. I was lunching with a 
friend, and never imagined anything so dreadful happen- 
ing when I started to walk home. I feel like a blind beggar 
without a dog.’ 

“*T hope I am not leading you astray.’ 

“He paused as they were passing under a Jamp. She 
gazed up at the blurred light, as if in her confusion its dim 
glow could solve the abo of the premature night, and 
lead her back to surer paths. The yellow rays fell full on 
her profile. The man, with excusable curiosity, scanned the 
features of his fair companion; while she, in her distress, 
never noticed his handsome, flashing eyes, nor the enig- 
matical expression which contracted his face. He started 
visibly at the sight of Barbara’s troubled countenance, and 
hurried on, breathing hard, while his heart beat high, and 
his pulses throbbed. A moment since, and this episode 
amused him. He had looked on it as rather diverting 
than otherwise. Now it changed suddenly, with the dim 
flash of clouded gas light, into a tragedy ! 

“His hands were clenched, his teeth set. For a while he 
did not speak. When next he addressed Barbara his voice 
sounded husky. She thought it was caused by the fog, 
which made her own throat sore and smarting. 

“Your English climate is most depressing,’ he eaid, 
trying to speak naturally. ‘This atmosphere eats ite way 
as poison into the system, to contaminate our lungs, clog 
our souls, lower our spirits. It falls like death on the City ; 
it is Nature’s worst curse. I have just returned from India, 
and the contrast is appalling. Pcrhaps I feel it more than 
a hardened Londoncr, who has lived dirough the grime and 
fog, the bitter cold and cutting wind, year after year. I 
have been spoiled by the sultry heat bor wintering in my 
native land.’ 

“He shivered. Barbara could hear his teeth chatter. She 
lanced be quickly, but his features were not easily dis- 
inguished. 

“*India!’ she cried. ‘My husband was stationed there. 

T spent all my married life in Allahabad.’ 

“* Really,’ he replied slowly. ‘How strange! that is 
where I was.’ 

“«Then, perhaps, you knew him, and the sad story 
attached to his death. It causod a great talk at the time, 
from its intensely sudden and tragic nature,’ 

“* His name ? 

“* Major Ramsay.’ 

“* Ab!’ 

* He heaved a deep sigh. 

“Tt is familiar to you?’ 

“*Yes,’ 

“* Then you doubtless heard about the murder ?’ 


“He winced and bit his lip. Barbara spoke calmly. 


She waited a moment before he answered. 


“*Maurder! that i¢ = hard, an unjust word for it. Not 
oven from the lips of his widow should such an expression 


“«My hestiond* she said, as if half ing to herself, 
‘had been suffering from an affection of the heart—— 

““* Yes, yes; I know.’ 

“*80 did everyone, and we were most careful not to 
excite him. Any sudden agitation, the doctor said, might 
mean instantancous death, A man came to our house one 
night and quarrelled over the card-table. He and my 
husband were gambling after dinner. I remember how I 
lay ill and feverish in my room, weakened by malaria, 
listening to the chink of moncy and wondcring when it 
would cnd. I had just fallen aslecp when high words 
arou:cd me. I knew the terrible danger that threatened 
Julian should anything seriously disturb him, The tumult 
increased. I could hear a volley of imprecations from one 
of the two nien, I knew not which, for I was dizzy with 
fear. 

“¢Like one ina dream I rushed into the room, only in 
time to see his adversary rise and strike him a violent blow. 
Then,’ and her voice grew hoaree with horror, ‘my husband 
fell back dead at my feet! Ican remcmber nothing more, 
the walls swam round in a sea of blood, the vengeance of 
Heaven seemed thundering in my ears, and I dropped 
senscless by the body. It was proved that Major Ramsay 
died from disense of the heart, but the man was his 
murderer nevertheless. In my spell of unconsciousness I 
saw Horace Stewart on the gallows, his rightful place. 
Ah! I know what you aro thinking, that I am vindictive, 
inhuman, but you were not there, you did not hear and 
witness the ghastly tragedy, amidst scattered cards and 
spilt wine. I have never scen the man since, I pray God 
that I never may. I should not have told you all this, but 
you spoke of that miserablo place, and the very name 
Allahabad brings the past back so vividly I cannot 
help talking of it.’ 

“©The story is familiar to me, for I knew the unfortunate 
follow who was with Major KRams.y that sight. Mois still} 
living. poor chap!’ | 

“« You pity him *’ 

“*Yog, and theveforo, if possilde, [ woud justify him. | 
Horace Stewart, till he met Major Runssay (forgive me if I | 
pain you), lived an honert, open life: his onecienee elcar, | 
his record clean. No slur blackened his past. and there was 
not, perhaps, % more popular or vespected man in the | 
reguucat. Your husband initiated him iat. the mysteries | 
of a gambling hell, imbuing him with the dangerous 
fascinating taste. He was little more than a boy, and the 
influence of his superior officer took a deep and evil hold 
upon him. One night Major Ramsay asked him to his 
private house, and plied him with wine, of which he himself 
partook freely. After dinner his host suggested cards, and 
named high stakes. I know for a fact that he refused, but 
was ly overruled. While they were playing, the 
Major, for some unaccountable reason, sprang suddenly to 
his feet, and accused this young subaltern of cheating. 
Stewart, in his hot-headed youthfulness and indignation, 
did not realise that the man who had insulted him was not 
responsible for what he said. He thought only of the vile 
slur on his honour, and denied it in age that was 
straight, if not strictly guarded. The Major, frenzied 
at his daring to reply, seized up a glass, and flung it in 
Horace Stewart’s face, cutting himn sevorely. He bears the 
marks to this day.’ 

“<*T rememlo: tho blood on the man’s mouth,’ said 
Barbara shuddering. She hastened her steps, clenching 
her hands in the warm recesses of her fur muff. 

“Have you anything more to say ?’ 

“*Yes; hear me out. Maddened with pain and rage, 
Stewart sprang upon him. What would have happened 
next Heaven only knows! Death intervened. Swift and 
terrible was the judgment that fell upon Major Ramsay 
and his unfortunate companion, who stood petrified with 
horror at the sight of that sudden end. He remembers a 

oung and beautiful woman entering the room and flinging 
erself between them with a cry which he would have given 


a whole lifetime not to have heard. It haunts him even | as he took her arm pevlesting! 


now, sleeping and waking. The thought of her frightened 
eyes and livid lips have never left him. ‘ You havo killed 
my husband!’ she moaned, wringing her hands, and, though 
he was not guilty, he felt that the curse of the slayer was 
on him. e watched them at his fect, side by side— 
husband and wife—one dead, tho other eenseless. From 
that moment his happiness fled. It seemed as if the woman 
had pronounced his doom; branded him with her terrible 
condemnation. 

«In spirit he followed the girl-widow from those Indian 
shores, praying day and night that she might be comforted. 
The memory of that fatal evening’s work dogs his steps. 
He seeks rest, but finds none. That event has left its 
mark upon him, and his friends say he has never been the 
same since. It is remorse that kills. Perhaps you have 
never known the real meaning of the word? If 80, you 
would pity Horace Stewart—heart and soul.’ 

“Barbara, absorbed in the conversation, wandered blindly 
on with her companion, not heeding time or place. The 
incident that brought them together was fo: in 
a maze of entangled ae Present and past blended in 
a yellow blur, like the shadows that came and vanished 
through the mist. 

«<*T think I understand,’ she said at last. 

“* What ?’ 

«About remorse. It is the most horrible, far-reaching 


we since my loss. It was the knowledge that 
Ly ee ee ire ee 
for his faulte—which made his death so bitter for me to bear 
I 


orought: n f 
have never been separated. I have suffered with him, the 
pain has becn mine as well.’ 

“«¢Then he is in London with you now?’ 

“*Yes. May I not take back some message, one kind 
word from the lips of Barbara Ramsay P’ 

“« Bring him to me,’ broke in Barbara sharply. ‘I havy 
grown hardened. It may soften me.’ 

“She slipped off the pavement as her companion guided 
her toacrossivg. The strong support of his arm stcadi- 
her, and they groped their way onwards. 

“<*It is the darkest hour before the dawn,’ he murmured. 
‘There is hope for you and Horace Stewart. You hav. 
both suffered, so you will understand each other.’ 

““Do you think eo?’ she replied, half doubtingly. 
‘Perhaps when I see his face my hate will overcome m: 

ity. I am afraid of my own tai nature breaking out 
bolic the man who brought this burden of remorse upon 
me. What if a sudden sense of repulsion, a swift reaction, 
deadens the good and quickens the bad that lies dormant. 
or holds sway, in every being? Then I should call him « 
murderer—’ 

“She ceased speaking, arrested by a sense of somethi.:.; 
about to happen; she knew not what. The fog lifte: 
suddenly, and her eyes fell full upon her companion as t!:» 
word ‘murderer’ was on her lips. 

“«* Horace Stewart !’ she cried, starting back, and raisin; 
her hands as if to ward off a blow. 

“*Yes,’ ho muttered, with downcast eyes. ‘Why did 
you not guess it from the first ?’ 

** Dazed by this fresh discovery, she drew nearer, as if 
still doubting her senses, and stared at him fixedly. Thu 
shock staggered her! She had conjured up the face co 
often in connection with all that was o.ost repugnant and 
horrible. 

“*T did uot dream for one moment that [ had beeu 
speaking with you, she gasped. ‘It ie an insult to the 
dead!’ 

“<Yot a mument ago you hade o. bring him to uu. 
Now he is here you turn away.’ 

“The man spoke plendingly. He grasped her band,» :. 
che drew it hack, trunbling with indignation. 

ee : Don’t come near’'mc! Don’t touch me! How dare 
you?’ 

“Her mood varied in a moment. She felt contaminated 
by his presence. 

“You cannot pity or forgive? Is it too much to ask? 
Think calmly of all that we have said. Am I unworthy 1: 
implore this thing? ‘There is the one link between us sti:! 
—remorse, undying! Speak to me, Barbara Ramsay. I by 
but two words from your lips—friendship, pardon !’ 

“No, no, no!’ 

“She dashed on through the fog, now descending mci» 
heavily. 

“ He followed clozely, afraid to leave her. She seemed to 
be hastening blindly forward, without sense or reason. Her 
faculties had become peaiyee numb! 

“An array of dark objects loomed in the road, but 
Barbara did not see them in her headlong career. She only 
wanted to escape from Horace Stewart and the miserah!e 
story of the past. 

“Suddenly her flight was arrested. She ran into some- 
thing big and black—a horse with a flowing mane, who 
reared his head above her hat. 

“ Barbara, startled and frightened, slipped up on the rca:l, 
and fell with a cry in front of the remit 

“But Horace Stewart, following closely, already seeinz 
the danger, seized the animal’s head with one hand and 
helped Mrs. Ramsay to her feet with the other. 

“« Are you hurt?’ he cried anxiously. 

“*No, but what is it ?’ 

“She wrung her hands, and he could feel her trembling 


ly. 

“*A funeral lost in the fog. But don’t give way like 
this! I am not going to harm you.’ 

“*No,’ she said, ‘you saved me.” 

“*Where are we, governor?’ shouted the hearse 
driver. — 

“*T don’t know,’ he replied, hurrying Barbara by a line 
of mourning carriages. 

“The sight of the burial procession filled her with a 
sence of solemn horror. Even Stewart’s company was 
acceptable at that moment, despite its sad associatiors. 
She wondered if after all she had judged him too harshly. 
Her courage was slowly ebbing away as the prolong! 
darkness increased. It seemed enveloping her soul and 
scattering her wits. 

“Horace was quick to perceive her growing alarm, and 
hastened to reassure her. 

“TI think I know where I am, Only keep near me, and 

ou shall be home soon, safe in the shelter of Hyde Park 
Wanons’ 

“You are very good,’ she faltered, already tting her 
cruel words. The remark, so faintly manatee ack ied 
the pulsation of his heart, for Barbara’s presence held some 
mystic fascination for him. The haun' memory of her 
face had clung to him 20 long, that now, though he could 
not see her eyes gradually , he knew instinctively 
that her better nature was gaining the upper hand, 


But pérhaps the principal feature of the new perioiical is the excellence of its er and illustrations and its uliarly clear type. 
In up-to-date take io place.—Daily Telegriph il 
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new-comer will undoubtedly © a leading 


paused. ‘Is it by 
very door ?’ 
I knew where you lived. I have been 
acquainted movements for some time.’ 
‘Who tells you about me?’ 
“<¢QOne of your greatest friends, and mine.’ 


“<A woman? 
ary Dora Lyell? She has nevcr mentioned your name to 


“*No. It could only have given you pain, and you would 
not have welcomed any message from Horace Siecart. She 
is a relation of mino, and we always corresponded—so far 
away at Allahabad, I treasured each word of news concerning 
Dainese Ramsay.’ 


“She turned from him slowly to hide the tears that 
forced themselves into her eyes, and mounted the steps of 
the house by which they were standing. 

“She surveyed him in silence, as he lingered a moment on 
the pavement watching her. 

“* Will you not say one kind word ?’ he asked. 

“ Barbara hesitated. 

“In every life there is a crisis, when some decision must 
be made that will lay an impress on the future, for weal or 


woe. 

“She felt that this man—rison like a spectre in the gloom 

an influence on her destiny. 

“He looked wet and cold, for they had tramped far 
together. It was drizzling miserably, and sho thought of 
the warm fire within as she pealed the bell. 

“He noted her indecision, and, raising his hat, walked 
away without a word. Her heart melted as his figure 
vanished in the misty air. 

7 “*Horace Stewart,’ she called faintly, ‘you may come 
ack!’ 

“He caught the tearful tone, whispered so low through 
the Leavy atmosphere, that Barbara marvelled at his 
alertness. 

“4 moment later they were standing side by side in a 
cheerfully lighted hall. 

“The brightness dazzled him as she led the way toa 
cosy boudoir, where the gleams from a blazing fire threw 
grotesque ehadows on the silver tea-tray und quaint 
ornaments. 

“Wonderfully homelike and comfortable it locked, after 
the drearinesss without. 

“In silence she drew a second chair to the hearth. 

“ For a while neither of them spoke, each feeling irresis- 
tibly the soothing influence of their surroundings. 

“*T wish I could understand myself,’ she said suddenly, 
leaning forward, and staring into the fire, with her chin in 
her hands. 

“ Stewart grasped his opportunity toawaken her sympathy 
and confidence. Long they eat together, till the fire 
dwindled through neglect, speaking such words as drift on 
between men and women, when fate brings them together 
in some new or mystcrious way. 

“ Barbara’s eyes were moist when Horace Stewart rose to 
say good-bye. : 

“*You shail be my friend always,’ she said. 

“¢*Never more than a friend,’ he asked,‘ through all the 
years that are to follow?” 

“<T am only a woman,’ she replied softly ; ‘you must not 
tempt me.’ 

“ But, as Barbara turned away, she smiled.” 

The booming of fog signals on the line broke in, as if 


applauding the story. 

“You have given us a chapter from two lives — 
illustrated,” said Mrs. Carter. ‘ The clements are your 
artists.” 


Tue Enp. 


te 

MistKEss (who had given her maid a ticket for the 
theatre): “ Well, how did you like the performance, 
Jane?” 

Jane: “Oh! It was splendid, ma'am? You should 


have heard how a servant-gal sauced her mis:us! 
— § oe —- 


Too SuccrEstiveE.— Yes,” said the young pbysician 
of aristocratic lineage, “ovr family has a inotto, but I 
prefer not to use it. It isa little too suggestive in my 


profession.” 
“ What is it?” 
“ Live and let live.” 

oe 

“Joun!” 
“Sir?” 
“You are getting careless, my boy.” 
“Oh! sir!” 
* You don’t brush my clothes now.” 
“T assure you—” 


“T left half a sovereign in my waistcoat pocket yester- 
day, and it is still there.” 


8 oe 


An U.timatum.— Maria,” he said plaintively, “are 
you going to join the woman's suffrage movement ? : 
“ Yar * was the resolute reply. : 

“ And stump the country and make speeches ? ’ 

“ Very likely.” , ; 

“ Well, if that's the case, I've got just one thing to 
gay,” and his jaws shut 

“ What is it?” 

“ After this you'll have to get up in the middle of the 
night and help chase burglars.” 


TREES THAT WHISTLE, 


THE musical tree that grows in the 
Islands has a leaf of peculiar shape, and js with split 
or open edgea. The wind passing throu 
the sound which gives the tree its name. In Barbadoes 
there isu vulley filled with these plants, and when the 
trade winds blow across the island a constant moaning, 
deep-toned whistle is heard, which, in the atill hours of 
the night, has a weird and unpleasant effect. 

_ Aspecies of Acacia, growing abundantly in the Soudan, 
is aleo called by the same name. Its shoots are fre- 
quently, by the agency of the larve of the forest 
insects, distorted in sl ape, and swollen into a globular 
bladder, from one to two inches in diameter. After the 
insect has emerged from a little circular hole in the side 
of the swelling, the opening, played upon by the wind, 
ae musical instrument, equal in sound to a sweet- 
ned flute. 


eee ae Dee 
AUTOMATIC PRAYERS. 


THE Pueblo Indian is essentially a religious person. 
The most trivial of his acts cannot be strip of a 
sacred import. He has even succeeded in that most 
hopeless of tasks—to be at once Christian and Pagan. 

is prayers are as endless as the wheels of Burmah, 
and when he has no time to Py. in person, he is not at 
a loss for u medium to pray for him—and to keep it up 
beyond the endurance of human breath. His saints 
hang in tattered canvas and fading oil upon the adobe 
walls of church and home; his particular fetishes 
are hidden in the estufa or in eecret places of the 
mountains, and never seen by alien eyes. But-all round 
his towns, in rain-carved gullies, under sheltered banks, 
his lonely little prayers may be found praying them- 
selves day und night until they succumb to stress of 
weather. 

The automatic prayers are small sticks about the 
size of a lead pencil, with a tuft of feathers bound near 
the top, the bottom being stuck into the ground to keep 
the prayer pointed heavenward. The colour of the 
feathers and the bird from which they are chosen vary 
with the circumstances and the object of the prayer. 

Eagles’ feathers are of great efficacy, and bright- 
coloured plumes from peacocks or gay Mexican birds 
are highly valued and are largely bought from the 
Southern tribes. So much is colour a matter of omen 
that traders will sell countless packages of goods that 
come in red wrappers, while the blue packages remain 
undisturbed upon their shelves. 


re 
WHEN POLLY WANTED HER WAY. 


“J wisu you wouldn’t,” said Polly dolefully. 

“ Wouldn't what? ” I asked. 

“ Wouldn't be an editor and have to work at night.” 

“ What is it now?” 

“Nothing.” A pause. “Only the Wheelers are going 
to have a dunce on Thursday night, and I thought— 
perkaps—" 

I smoked on. Polly viewed me in aggrieved silence. 

“I wish you would put that horrid cigar out and 
talk to me.” 

“ My dear child,” I began. (This is a form of address 
I invariably use when about to say something di 
able.) “ My dear child, I have may times explained to 

‘ou the impossibility of my leaving the desk in the even- 
ing, even for you. On a paper like ours,” I continued, 
lapsing into my professional tone, “ with an extensivo 
circulation and a high standard of excellence to main- 
tain——” 

“Oh, bother the paper,” said Polly. “You used to 
do it.” 

“True; once or twice——” 

“ Exactly seven times.” 

“ Or thereabouts, I have disregarded my duties and 
left my labours to Wileon. On each of these occasions 
the paper has suffered. The last time the circulation 
fell off nearly one-half.” 

Polly eyed me suspicionsly. “I don’t cee any fun in 
being engage” she said, as I thought, somewhat 
irrelevantly. 

“ Then let's get married,” I promptly suggested. — 

Polly paid no attention to this, rightly regarding it as 
merely an attempt to change the subject. 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to go with Mr. Weld, 
thouch he’s a eel old stick!” 

“ Has he asked you?” 

“ Still, it would make Minnie jealous, and so——” _ 

I sat up and removed my cigar. “ Polly,” I said, 
“rather ‘ian oblige gee to undergo the torture of 
being with that empty-headed ass I'll take you myself, if 
it annihilates the paper!” ; 

Polly perched herself on the arm of my chair. 
“You're a dear old goose,” she said softly. 

* * 


“Of course, dear,” she whispered after a while. “I 
wouldn't have gone with him even if he had asked me.” 

“Polly, didn’t he ask you ?” 

There was no answer. I couldn't see her face, but I 
noticed a convulsive movement of her shoulders, and 
thought I heard a suppressed giggle. 

I kissed her sternly. 


WRECK-RAISING. 


Awyoneg living on the shores of the Thames estuary 
cannot help being struck by the never ceasing sound of 
the syren during fogsy weather, and cannot also help 
wondering at number of craft which must be 
anchored for safety. The thought then comes to mind 
—astime must mean money to owners and credit to 
skippers ag ee small—that immediately on the lift- 
ing of the every craft is eager to get the best of 
the Channel. And with what result? The big ocean 
steamers, the divers cross-sea and Channel packets, the 
asc barque, coasting schooner, kedge, lugger, burge, 
are all more or less in a jumble together. 

Collisions must occur, then! Yet science should, and 
to a very moderate extent does, come to the rescue of 
property frcm utter destruction. During the past 
eleven years or so the Thames Conservancy alone has 
raised between seventy vessels of about 10,000 tons in 
all, and over three hundred barges. 

. ries ny joni 4 wr more or less in ite 
infancy. But comparatively a few years ago al 
wreck was left lying in Woolwich Brent for overa year. 
It was not, however, only in the Thames that such sights 
were common. Some three or four years back the 
Scheldt was for months ornamented by the masts of a 
big craft sunk almost in the circuitous channel. The 
bar of Rotterdam itself has been seen with a wreck close 
alongside. 

It seems somewhat strange, then, in these “ plunging “ 
more, even, than speculating times, that so really little 
enterprise has been shown in the matter. Tuke, for 
instance, the profit made on the raising of the Locksley 
Hall, 2,200 tons, laden with wheat. A syndicate was 
formed, four old hulke purchased, with the proper gear 
and nine-inch steel rope; the vessel was brought to the 
surface in six wceks, the adventurers in consequence, 
even in that short time, realising. on sale of craft and 
freight, 1874 per cent. on their outlay. 

Of course, as a set-off aguiret this there may be 
quoted the case of the Florence Nightingale, when the 
results proved to be anything but so satisfactory to 
those engaged in the enterprise. 

To prove by a very irregular form of computation a3 
to what returns might be made on capital by wreck- 
raising generally, the following may be quoted: A 
certain number of sunken wrecks, averaging 883 tons, 
were raised at a cost of £1,040 each, or, say, 238. 6d.a 
ton; another group. averaging 92 tons, at 7s. 2d. per 
ton; another at 1,100, for 49s. per ton. 

With regard to the plant of the Thames Conservancy, 
which has raised in late times over 80,000 tons, almost 
exactly £30,000 has been expended on it, this including 
the purchase of five specially-constructed lighters, 
70 feet by 20 beam, with a lifting power of 150 tons; 
two of 90 by 24, lifting 300 tons; two of 108 by 23, 
400 tons; total lifting capacity, 2,150, together with 
acrew steam-tug 60 feet by 16, diving apparatus, centri- 
fugal pumps, wire ropes, shackles, and other gear 
a The 400-ton lighters, by the way, cost £5,000 
each. 

Why, then, should not a proper wreck-raising plant 
be kept in readiness at every harbour of importance ? A 
sunken wreck may be utterly ruined by the delay even 
of a few days—perchance hours. A short time ago a 
large vessel lost in the Scheldt worked itself down ten 
or twelve feet into the sandy bed. 

At times it must be owned that good results have 
been obtained by the most rough-and-ready appliances. 
On the coast of Cape Colony a little time back the renta 
of a floated wreck were wade sound by the application 
of several sides of bacon, secured by struts and wedges! 


est 


Statistician: “More than a million cuts are 
slaughtered annually for their skins.” 

Londoner (gazing wistfully into his backyard): 
“ How I wish I could help the men who slay them!” 


a a 


Sue: “ And you say poe would die for me?” 
Mr. Boresome: ‘* A thousand times.” 
She: “Would you mind doing it just once—straight 
away’ You know papa has been appointed coroner, 
and he hasn‘t had any practice yet.” 


a Po 


Wuo should know a man’s weakness if not his lawful 
wife ? 

“What in the name of Jupiter have ree sewn up all 
the pockets of my overcoat for?” asked Mr. Wilson. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Wilson, “I have an important 
letter to my milliner that I want you to post.” 


— 


DooRKEEPER OF THEATRE: “ You cannot come in 
on this ticket. It is dated 1890.” 

MecWhahi : “Oi'd loike to know whei Oi can't 
come in on it. The thayaytre sould it to me to come 

“They couldn't ered sell you a ticket dated 1890. 
That's five yeurs old.” 

“ Av coorse it is. Look here; this here programme 
sez : ‘ Foive years lapse between acts wan an’ two,’ so Oi've 
come to see the second act; but Oi'll be hanged if Oi 
remember what the first was about.” 


For the disbursement of the modest sum of sixp2nce it is simply a marvel how it can be a The illustrations ara beautifully 


printed, and as a whole reflect the greatest creilt on tho3e who have conceived an 


produced it.—Huddersfield Weekly News. 


_ able to detect when a storm is coming on, herrings are 
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2782. Do Right-handedness and (Left-handedness Extend ee hy 


QUESTIONS WORT 


This development from it 
NSWERING bering -_ As the sun in summer approaches the Northern 
Ld : tropic, the air of yan southern slopes and 
: the plains of Central Asia becomes warmed to a 
REPLIES. tem much above that of the adjacent and 
STTS. To what Extent are Fish Able to Foretell the surrounding sir at s distance, on the same level, and so s 


Weather? 


early to being left- t 
flat fishes, the sole or the flounder, for instance, which 
swim on one side, and, whén fully developed, have both 
eyes on the eame side of the head, we find that ‘‘ some 
kinds have the right side up, and some the left, and 
occasionally a fish, as though left-handed, will swim on 
the wrong side, and is of reverse structure.” Coming to 
higher animals, an experiment was tried in connection 
with this question about twenty yeirs ago by Dr. 
William Ogle, on the monkeys in the Zoological 
Gardens. He found that if he offered a nut or an apple 
toa monkey in such a way that each arm of the animal 
was equally near the fruit, the monkcy would almost 
invariably stretch out its right hand for it. Of twenty- 
three monkeys, twenty were right-handed and three leit. 
Each monkey stretched out the same arm b aepanared 
every time. Of eighty-six parrots tested ed r. Ogle in 
a similar way, sixty-t! invariably used the right claw 
eee on to the bars of the cage, and twenty-three the 
eft. 

2783. Which Nation has Produced the Largest Propor- 

tion of Great Warriors? 

No country can vie with Great Britain in this respect. 
The successes met with by land and sea have been due 
not merely to the d spirit of our soldiers, but to 
the bravery and skill of their leaders. Thus, Egbert, 
Alfred, Guy, Earl of Warwick, Edmund Ironsides, 
Canute, and Harold, were all famous during the Saxon 
period of our history. Then came the long line of 
warriors whose names are familiar to all: William the 
Conqueror, and his son Robert; Robert, Earl of 
Gloster; Henry II., Richard I., Strongbow, Earl of 
Pembroke; Simon de Montfort, Edward I., Edward III., 
Edward, the Black Prince; Henry V., the Earl of War- 
wick, known as the “King Maker” during the War of 
the Roses; John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, “the 
English Achilles”; and Edward [V.—all of Plantagenet 
fame. Then there were the Elizabethan heroes: Sir 
Philip Sidney, John Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, and Sir Wulter Raleigh. Later 
came Cromwell, Fairfax, Graham _ the arquis of 
Montrose, Admiral Blake, and Monk. In later days, 
aguin, were the Duke of Marlborough (the greatest 
soldier of his age), Oloudesley Shovel, Sir George Rooke, 
Lord Clive, Wolfe, Admirals Huwke and Boscawen, the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir John Moore, Nelson, Howe, 
and Jervis. And in our own time, the Napiers, 
Viscount Harding, Raglan, Sir George Brown, Colin 
Loe ny Havelock, Outram, Wolseley, and Roberts, 
and these are but a few of the most prominent names in 
an almost endless list of famous warriors. 

2788. In which Modern Army do the Soldiers Undergo the 
most Arduous Training ? 

Since the accession of the present Emperor there can 
be little doubt that this is true of the German army. 
Formalism is rigidly insisted on before all things else. 
The German ideal of a perfect soldier is a perfect part 
of a perfect military machine, and the men are drilled 
literally day and night until this has been as far as 
possible attained. But this is by no means all, for not 
only are the German army mancuvres much more 
exhausting to the men and officers than those of any 
other country, involving, as they do, all the hardships of 
an actual campaign, saving only death and wounds, but 
garrisons never know at what hour of the day or night 
a telegram may arrive ordering a general turn-out, on 
the supposition that an enem has suddenly a d in 
the vicinity. In fact, the Emperor himeslt bas been 
known to arrive without warning at a town in the dead 
of night, proclaim it in a state of siege, and turn the 
garrison out under arms as they would have to turn out 
if that were actually the case. 


towards the heated interior, with a slight deflection to 
the right on account of the influence of the earth’s 
rotation. This is the summer monsoon, and its influence 
is so great that it draws air as far as from the other side 
of the equator” But towards the end of October the 
interior of Asia and the slopes of the Himalayan range 
are cooled down, the monzoon has subsided, and now a 
reversal of the summer conditions gradually takes 

lace. Instead of a flowing in below from sides 

Oy the central part, and a flowing out above in all 
directions, the return flow is outward below and inward 
above. The air becomes dense and heavy, and, con- 
sequently, tends to flow down towards the lower levels of 
India and the Indian Ocean. By the end of November 
the monsoon is completelv reversed, and instead of 
blowing towards the land the wind blows right away. 
2788. Why does Air Cool as it Expands? 

Because it does work. If ordinary atmospheric air 
expands, it raises a column of air many miles in ne 
through the distance through which it expands. That 
it does work will also be seen by remembering that the 
air is pressing it on all sides with a pressure of fifteen 
pounds on the square inch, and, to expand, it must 
overcome this pressure. If air expands in a vacuum 
there is no pressure acting on it, so that in this case it 
is not cooled. This has been experimentally verified 
by Joule. All the work done by an engine is due to 
the fact that the steam as it expands can be made to 
do work, and, of course, if it were not cooled it would 
be possible to get perpetual motion. 

2786. Which Part of the World most nearly Approaches 
to the Ideal of an Earthly Paradise? 

So far as natural beauty of scenery, climate, and the 
products of the earth are concerned, the answer would 
probably have to be either Tahiti or Samoa; but from 
the point of view of the civilised man something more 
than these is necessary to make an ideal earthly 
habitation, and therefore it would probably be correct to 
award the cee to the belt of coast line lying between the 
Maritime Alps and the Mediterranean which is called 
the Riviera. Here the climate, scenery, and natural 
productions are almost, if not quite, equal to those of 
the South Sea Islands; but in addition, the Riviera 
possesses the infinite charms of its wonderful historical 
associations, and in it, too, are procurable all the con- 
veniences and luxuries that can be derived from the most 
perfect material civilisation that the world has ever seen. 
2787. Which Popular Revolt against Established Authorit 

has been Attended with the most Beneficial Results 

Without question the revolution of 1688, which, “of 
all revolutions the least violent has been of all revolu- 
tions the most beneficent.” As Hallam justly remarks : 
“Tt broke a spell that had charmed the nation. It 
cut up by the roots all that theory of indefeasible right, 
of paramount prerogative, which had put the crown in 
continual opposition to the people. All claim of 
Divine Right, or hereditary right independent of the 
law was swept away; and henceforward English 
sovereigns has been as much the creatures of an Act of 
Parliament as the pettiest tax-gatherer in their realm.” 
In Parliament was thenceforth vested absolute power 
over taxation, and control over the army. No longer 
was the monarch granted a life-revenue, nor was the 
army allowed longer to exist as a source of menace not 
of safety to the State. Nor were the religious results of 
the revolution less important than the Ro itical, for from 
the ing of the Toleration Act of 1689, our present 
freedom of worship can be dated. It was, in short, an 
all potent revolution, “on which the highest eulogy that 
can be pronounced,” says Macaulay, “is that it was our 
last revolution.” 


gaye: “ hen storms are about to happen there is 


weather) which ap to be electro-magnetic, and 
some hours before the storm comes on the Boni will 
leave the shore and move out into deep water. Being 


also able to tell the way it will blow.” Thus, if a storm 
is approaching from a direction the wind from which 
does not much affect the water where they lie, they do 
not move. On the approach of storms from any other 
direction they make off at once. ‘I have known,” says 
the sme writer, ‘ the fish on these occasions leave their 
haunts full ten hours before the violence of the storm 
reached their locality. These facts have been known to 
our fishermen (in Megavissey Bay) fully thirty years, 
and are acted on every winter by them. Many other 
kinds of fish, e.g., pilchard, mackerel, cod, etc., have this 
sense well developed. It is supposed that the sense in 
uestion is affected by electrical currents in the ocean. 
he of the sense are believed to be the ‘lateral 
lines’ found in nearly all fishes, and consisting of a 
kind of tube filled with nerves. These have long been 
known to be organs of sense, though up till quite 
recently no one could tell what purpose they served.” 
3779. esi enna from Year to Year in Nest 


This bas tre much disputed by naturalists, but the 
neral opinion seems to be that they do. The desire to 
uild is of course instinctive, but imitation and memory 
seem to be required before a perfect nest of any particu- 
lar kind cau be made. Some writers go so far as tosay 
that every bird makes several attempts at a nest before 
making a proper one. A. R. Wallace holds that birds 
do improve in nest-building. He says that whenever 
birds that have been brought up from the egg in cages 
without ever cee'ng a nest made by one of their own 
kind have been allowed to try to make a nest, they have 
never made a proper one. It should be noticed here, 
however, that one naturalist who tried the experiment 
says that the last assertion is contrary to the facts. 
Birds certainly take advantage of new conditions and 
conveniences for building their nests. Wilson, the 
ornithologist, believed that the Baltimore oriole, which 
makes a very fine hanging nest, improves by practice, 
the Ider birds making the best nests. On the other 
hand, a well-known authority, J. G. Wood, says that 
birds make as good a nest the first time they try as they 
ever do afterwards. He adds that birds born one year 
make perfect nests the following spring, and that the 
cannot have learned it from others, because they have haa 
no « pportunity of doing so. 
2781. Why does the Moon always Turn the same Face to 
Earth? 


6 

It is known that the drag of the tides caused by the 
attraction of the moon aet as a sort of brake, toa 
very slight extent retard the rotary motion of the earth. 
Now, at the period when the moon had oceans the earth 
caused tides in them, but very much more violent ones, 
on account of its vastly greater attractive power. Hence 
the brake action of these tides would be much greater, 
and their action would produce a much larger retarda- 
tion of the moon’s rotary motion. In the course of ages 
this has slowed down, until the moon's period of rotation 
on its own axis altost he with the period of 
the orbital movement round the earth. Therefore it 
always presents the same face to us, plus the very 
slight increase of surface shown by the fitextions, just 
as a man walking sideways round a pillar with his face 
constantly towards it turns once round in doing 80, since 
he has fronted all the points of the compass in succession. 
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AN ECLIPSE OF YENUS. 


‘Ws said good-bye when all the birds 
Flew homeward to the South ; 

Two very unimportant words 
Framed in a rosebud mouth; 

I held a slender hand awhile— 
I knew it wasn’t right— 

And when I missed her sunny smile, 
It seemed the depth of night. 


A very common incident, 

Yet when a year had passed, 
-  Whate’er I did, where’er I went, 
; peealeess it deat 
see her rosy face 

5 Aa her soft bere hair, 

And so I ae the charmed place, 
And waited for her there. 


Oh, where was Edith—where was she 
Who once had graced this spot ? 

Here was the seat beneath the tree, 
But Edith—she was not. 

be tao cig te cot shine so pure, 

ear my Apocalypse! 

My star was on her wedding tour, 

And I was in eclipse. 


———__—+-t=__ 


RATHER SUSPICIOUS. 


MasE.: “Such a joke on Mr. Gayboy. We were out 
on the balcony between the dances and he got the 
eleeve of his dress coat all over red paint from one of 


the posts that were just painted.” 
ud: “ And did you go near the post?” 
Mabel: “No. Why?’ 


Maud: “ Because you have red paint all over the 


back of your waist.” 
Oe 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AS A 
SPORTSMAN. 


Days before the arrival of the Imperial party, beaters 
drive the game in the great forest of Letzlingen into in- 
closures—big game only. Luckily for hares and rabbits, 
“ are deemed unworthy of the Imperial powder and 
shot. 

A drive is made, and huts are erected for the sports- 
men. Nota wild boar, stag, or roebuck in the procession 
escapes. Those who do not fall to the Emperor's gun 
ave disposed of by the great feudatories or princes who 
are his guests. 

The Emperor is served by two attendants, who have 
ever a rifle ready for him. As from his infirmity he 
cannot hold his gun in rest, a lath is fixed upon which 
the barrel reposes. He isa shot. 

Firing ceases at the sound of the bugle, and the 


Emperor inspects the victims, and indicates here and 
there the head of some old tusker worth preservation as 
a troph 


Dondh ia served in a tent, and is frugal, washed down 


with heated beer. 


A HERO. 


Tue girls had seen a picture of a life-saving fire 


corps organised by the young ladies of a foreign town, 
eid as pton mae lnck?a 4 that ape hep aeciaad 
to form a brigade. The drill consisted in getting round 
a large blanket and holding it to catch the victims, who 
ber d from the second or third storeys of the burning 

Great ¢ enthusiasm was manifested among the dameels, 
‘and dogs, cata, and heavy <— were dropped suc- 
cessfully from dizzy heights. But the fair members of 
the corps wanted some real practice, and could not per- 
suade any small boy or man to make a martyr of him- 
self in the cause of beauty and science. 

The brigade was very anxious to have somebody try 
it, so that they would be prepared in the face of real 
danger. and, after much persuasion, a young man deeply 
enamoured of one of the members was prevailed upon 
to fall into the blanket from the top of a house. 


The life-savers assembled one afternoon attired in |’ 


becoming uniform, and about twelve gathered round 
the blanket and took a firm grip. Then the accommo- 
dating youth, for love’s sake, cl imbed up on the roof of 
the building, made ready, and jumped. ; 

Each girl was gazing upwards, and at the terrible 
sight was so shocked that, without thinking, twenty-four 
hands went up to as many eyes to shut out the view. 

The brave young man is still confined to his room, but 
his engagement is announced, and his lawyer is 
endeavouring to collect his accident insurance. At the 
last meeting of the Tipton Pahating Rociety it was pro- 
posed to bring up the question: “ Whether it pays to be 
@ modern hero,” but as all the men, having seen the 
treatment accorded the invalid, wished to speak in the 
affirmative, the question was dropped. The sad th 
about it ie that all the youths are now willing to fa 
into blankets from any height, while the corps has dis- 
solved permanently. 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is certainly a 


A STRANGE HYDRO IN FINLAND. 
A CORRESPONDENT writing from Hango, a Finnish 
watering-place, says: “ I do not know of any more com- 
fortable and attractive watering-place in all Europe. 

“ The secret of its attraction lies in its baths. These 
consist of a large building with small compartments for 
bathers, und a swimming basin with water from_the 
sea, heated by steam, and ever fresh-running. Each 
visitor gets a carpeted room, with a lounge to sleep on 
when the bathing is over. Stretched on the lounge, one 
is covered with heavy layers of mud from the bottom of 
the sea. 

“The attendant then comes to pinch, beat, press, and 
scrub the body all over for half-an-hour, until one faints 
or seems half-dead. The next process is to be pinged 
into the water, then brushed with soap, then different 
kinds of douches for another half-hour. 

“ Next comes a swim in the great basin, and then a 
thorough drying by e. Covered up with blankets, 
one then goes to sleep like a top, and after, say two 
hours, the subject of all this process is rubbed and 
dresced. Allof this is done by Finnish women of all 
ages, dressed in blue skirts, white and red bodices, and 
with bare fect. 

“The situation is so novel that it took me fully ten 
minutes to venture out of my first bath.” 


—_—___—_—»g<-—___— 


SERVANTS’ WAGES. 


THE item of wages opens up the whole question of 
servants and domestic home rule. One need only refer 
to the monthly reviews and magazines to see that here 
we have indeed a chronic subject for discussion. The 
professional philanthropist, the enlightened and bene- 
volent peeress, the lady journalist, even Sarah Jane 
herself, all have a word to say. 

My own experience I can give very shortly. There 
has ‘been, on the whole, very little trouble except with 
the cooks. Wages have run on an average as follows : 
Nurse, £20; cook, £18 to £20; house-parlourmaid, £16. 

When the life and income of a domestic servant is 
compared with that of many a girl in business, or even 
with that of many a working-man, I am pre d to say 
that she is exceedingly well off, and, if thrifty, could 
very soon save £100. Servants are often very good to 
their relatives and friends, and can be taught to save 
money, but it is idle to blink at the fact that a great deal 
of their wages goes upon their backs in the shape of 


unsuitable finery. 
Putting all this aside, what can you get for a wages 
budget of £54? Well, you can, with luck, get well 


served in every department except the kitchen. 

The difficulty is mainly this—the impossibility of 
engaging a plain cook to cook plain things well every 
day. She will boast of her pastry and “ ongtrays,” but 
if you ask her to cook a chop or fry a potato properly, 
it is too often utterly beyond her, and, as a rule, she is 
above being taught. 

The mi lection breadwinner can in London be 
certain at a hundred restaurants, or at his club, of 
getting a repast of three courses excellently cooked and 
presented to him at a moderate cost. 

The same certainly cannot be had at home. 

My own explanation is a very simple one. The 
British plain cook does not consider, in the first place, 
that her employers are entitled to have food at all 
better prepared than she herself knows how to prepare 
it. This knocks on the head any idea of teachin, 
her the art. She simply listens to her mistress wit 
silent contempt, and ignores her plain directions. That 
is one phase of the cook difficulty. 


———————— 


Arter Caurcu: “Ob, ma, I have heard such a 
splendid minister. He stamped and pounded, and got 
angry and shook his fist at the folks, and there wasn’t 
anybody dared go up and fight him.” 


— §¢=—_——. 


LANDLEIGH: “That snowstorm you have painted is 
-wonderfally realistic! ” : 

Danbleigh: “It must be. A tramp got into my 
studio one day, caught sight of the picture, and uncon- 
eciously put on my fur overcoat before he went 
out.” 

———— 


Mr. Cawxer: “I admire the helpful spirit the Wil- 
berforce boys dipclor: They are always doing what 
they can for each other.” 

Mr. Cumso: “ What have they done lately ?” 

Mr.Cawker: “John has become a dentist, while 
James has established a sweet factory.” 


———rto—_ 


He was going to propose to her, and he prefaced his 
proposal with the following conundrum: 

Wh: ,” he asked, “is your house more notable than 
the whole City of Chicago ?” 

“Ts it soP’ 

“Tt is.” 

“In what respect ? : : P 

“Chicago contained only the World’s Fair, but this 
house contains the world’s fairest.” 

His proposal was favourably received. 


.—Weekly Times and Echo. 
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DWELLERS IN THE TEMPLE, 
AnD wHat IT Costs TO LIVE THERE. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THERE was not so long ago atime when the young 
man fresh from coll a desired to live in SHenabere 
had practically to c between the Albany in the 
west and the Inns of Court and Chancery in the 
east. Even now the undergraduate from Oxtord or 
Cambridge looks upon the several Inns with an over- 
friendly eye, because they remind him of rooms at the 
‘Varsity, with their rigid squares, in place of quads or 
courts, their so many pair of stairs back or front, their 


rters at the gates, their “oaks,” and the names of 
eir owners ted on the lintel. The accompanying 
service is full of reminiscence, for the untidy 


attendant who appears in the morning to prepare 
breakfast and set things in a semblance of order corre- 
sponds closely to the scout or bed-maker of in-college 
existence. 

There has always been au especial glamour attaching 
to rooms in the Temple. This is, perhaps, a tradition 
handed down from the old days, when residence in the 
Temple implied a good deal more than it does at 
present. It is, we fancy, still essential for the would-be 
tenant of chambers, either in the Inner or Outer Inn, to 
be guaranteed by a member of the Inn, and the rents 
are still somewhat higher than they are elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, sets of rooms may be had from about 
£25 a year upwards, though this rent may be taken to 
mean a third-floor attic, plus a box-room, with no other 
convenience. For about £40 to £60 a fair set of a 
sitting-room and a couple of bedrooms, with water laid 
on. can be obtained, Lut this price will imply either 
three pairs of stairs or a gloomy look-out into a narrow 
court. Chambers on a better scale in King’s Bench 
Walk, or fronting on the gardens, will, as a rule, 
command a rent in three figures, or but little short of it. 

In the Temple, however, and to a lesser degree in 
Lincoln's Inn, if not in Gray’s Inn, the rent may be 
reduced by allowing the names of members of the Inn 
to be painted upon your door. For this a conventional 
fee of £5 a year is charged, wherefore it would seem 
that if you pay £40 per annum in rent for your rooms, 
and have a dozen names painted on your door, you will 
earn £20 a year, and at the same time live rent free. 
Unfortunately this theory is hardly so excellent in 
practice as it would appear. The annual “fiver” is 
merely supposed to imply an address from which letters 
may be forwarded, and which may appear in the London 
and legal directories. 

Such barristers as seriously intend to practise have 
chambers of their own, where they can invite and hope 
to receive clients; the name on the door of some one 
else consequently implies the barrister without briefs, 
and with but hazy expectations thereof. Fora year or 
so he may part with his annual £5, but you will find it 
difficult to collect it when he is miles away, prospecting 
for gold in West Australia, professing history in an 
Indian University, editing a newspaper in a corner of 
Canada, or engaged in some other of those out-of-the-way 
occupations by which so many of the members of the 
English Bar attempt to make a livelihood. Even the 
briefless one who stays in England soon gets tired of 
the empty vanity of a painted-up name. 

In the Temple, as, indeed, in all the other Inns, great 
and small, there are convenient, not to say conventual, 
restrictions. The gateways, for example, are shut at 
certain hours of the evening, after which entrance to the 
Inn is only to be made through certain doors, where 

rters are in attendance to cast.a sleepy eye upon the 
ingoer and his companions. 

Asa matter of fact, this precaution is meaningless, 
for any one, male or female, can enter the Inn at any 
time by mentioning the name of an inmate. When we 
knew the Temple, not many years ago, it was customary 
to ask for Dr. Vaughan, in much the same way as at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where the undergraduates were 
fined a gate fee of half.a-crown for each guest who went 
out of college after midnight, and you were expected by 
your host to give the porter the name of the dean or one 
of the canons. 

Nowadays, moreover, the occupation of chambers in 

the Temple by no means implies a bachelor existence. 
There are to be found residents who include wives and 
maidservants within their oaks, and we have even heard 
of an infant who was accustomed to make a daily 
expedition in a perambulator down and up three pairs 
of stairs. 
Members of the Inn have, of course, certain advan- 
tages over the other residents. They have a library, 
common rooms, and also a junior common room for 
students, and a dinner in hall during term time. A 
large portion, moreover, of the famous Temple Gardens 
is, during the summer, given over to the gentle delights 
of lawn tennis, and although but few seem to care for 
this privilege, the is as perfect as may be, and the 
exercise a boon which few dwellers in London chambers 
can obtain at their very doors. The gardens of Gray's 
Inn also know the lawn tennis net, but there, too, little 
use seems to be made of it. 

The disadvantages of the Temple as a residence lie in 
ita proximity to the river, with its frequent fogs at this 
time of the year, and in the smallness of many of ita 
courts, where little sun can come in the winter and 
scarcely a breath of air in the summer. A rather 
tiresome detail which exists in many seta of rooms is 
the impossibility of opening the windows at the top. 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


Doors are now made -s popacnend rigeaty 
As, however, they are represent w 
+ is difficult to see the advantages of such an innovation, 
while there would be the serious objection that a “slam ” 
would probably shatter them to smithereens. 


has been ed for centuries, it is 
few disaresgr ber a club has been 


perfection. 
are . T. Dunn and Son, of Bournemouth. 


Avruovcs 
ealy within the 


conspicuous advan’ over 
tie-clip, Barfoot’s tie-holder is asters a 


Geuemanr has produced an ingenious invention for 
treating woun¢s. It consists of an artificial skin, obtai 
divesting the intestines of animals of thoir oute: and inner 
mucous membranes, and i digesting the latter in 
pepsin solut‘on. The fibres are then treated with tannin 
and gallic acid, and the result is a tissue which can be 
applied to wounds like a natural skin, and which is entirely 
aleorted in the process of healing. 

A vacuum procees of canning fruits in glass has 
becn invented which it is prophesied will doom for ever the 
old-fashioned and extremely obnoxious tins. All the 
deleterious gases generated in cooking the fruit, and even 
the air, are extracted by this new method, so that fermenta- 
tion is reduced toa minimum. No solder is used, and cach 
jar is ed by making a puncture with a penknife, aftcr 
which the cover can be lifted off entirely. 

A wuitr light is far more casily sccn—if wo are to 
believe the evidence of some recent experiments — than 
either red or green, while between the latter thore is little 
or nothing to choose. A white electric light of ono candle 
power can bo seen at sca at a distance of one quarter of o 
wile on a dark, clear night, and one mile on a rainy night. 
In an exceptionally clear atmosphere a white light of 3:2 
candle }.owcr was plainly visible at a distance of throe 
inilee, while one of 17-2 candle power was seen at five miles. 


Ir is rot generally known, even in California, that 
hundreds of thousinds of pounds in gold arc annually 
taken from the rudo leaps of base-looking quartz by the 
flowing of water over huge piles of broken rocks that con- 
tain the ious metal. "the watcr used by the mincrs is 
charged with a simple chemical which has the potency to 
dissolve gold and hold it in solution. This is cyanide of 
potassium, a poisonous drug which ferrets out the minutest 
particles of the metal. During the Inst five years the 
process has been almost universally adopted, and mozc 
than £4.000,000 has thus been recovered. 


A Frencu gentleman has at last perfected and 
brought out an invention which has boen long looked for by 
many musiciens; it is nothing more or lessthan a recording 
piano. By means of a kind of typewriting instrument 
which is attached under the board, anything that is 
played, can, at will, be recorded by the instrument. The 
music so written is not recorded in the usual notes, but in a 
scrica of long and short dashes, something like the Morse 
alphatet, which it is easy to reproduce in the ordinary 
manner. It will be a boon to many of thuse who can compose 
as they play, but who are unable to commit the samo to 
paper. 

Tuere has been designed by Mr. 8S. Jevons a little 
electric-light fitting for the bedroom that deserves to be 
widely appreciated. It is intended more particularly for 
the use of invalids, especially in houses still unequipped 
with the clectric light. The lamp is of two-candle power, 
and gives a beautiful soft illumination. It can be fastened 
to any part of the bedstead, and concentrated in whatever 
direction may bo required. The accumulator is contained 
in a small box, which may be placed bencath the bed. It 
will run the lamp for twenty hours without being re- 
charged. The price varies from 188. upwards. Ailton: 
Mr. 8. Jevons, Electrical Enginccring Stores, Minories, 
Birmingham. . 

To decide betwecn the deserving and the undeserv- 
ing poor is no easy task. The Americans have devised a 
plan of doing so mechanically. Whoever is willing to work 
and cannot is always vote assistance. And whoever 
is willing to work may now he sure of obtaining his deserts. 
In various parts of the country automatic alms distributors 
have been set up. A han is connected with some 
machinery, such as will store electricity for instance, in an 
accumulator, or perhaps grind coffee, and after turning this 
for a certain length of time a penny is thrown out to the 
operator. These machines are already popular. Instead of 
putting a penny in tho slot and receiving in exchange the 
product of someone else’s work, you put in your own work 
and take out another person’s penny. Of a truth the idea 
is worthy of imitation in this country. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries, Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

If any reader of Prarson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope Patent. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 


with patents, who will put himself in communication with its 


at at incomplete copy. 6 fre can only say at rill sign the death-warrant of many y& weak and struggling monthly before the new year. We have been tavoured by a ginnee 
te a and <n e noticed in These 
unnecessary rch a 


Bella. 


: eS! 
~ ee wre ty 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Ir is a curjous fact that, after eleven y' 
tivity in the hands of the Mahdi, Slatin Pasha’s 


difficulty was to walk upstaire—an art which he had almost 


great composer, has a bedroom in the 
basoment of the villa which is now his home. Ti ie a ree 
a t, in which the furniture is so arranged as 
ve the appearance of two rooms. One half thus serves as 
a study. 

Every actor, someone has caid, has his 
clique of admirers. Charles Wyndham, for instance, is the 
one performer who attracts Mr. Goschen, and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty invariably makes a point of attending first 
nights at the Criterion. 


Axone illustrious 3 with taped fads must 
be numbered Prince Luit; of Ravaria. His collection of 
beetles is the most ve and complete in the world, and 


the prince is a ekilled entomologist, deeply versed in the 


habits of ants, bees, moths, flies, earwigs, and all creatures 
that creep and crawl and wriggle. 

Miss Brappon is a novelist with very decided 
tastes and opinions. For one thing, she m at the 


critic who says that the modern novel reader has no time 
to read detailed descriptions of a heroine's dress or o 
house’s furniture. She herself uncompromisingly 
for the descriptive, especially in the matter of portraying 
the interior of a house. In this matter methinks she is 
wiser in her gencration than those who criticise her 
methods. 

Lorp Dunraven, who is not just now on the best 
of terms with Amoricans, is curiously like an American him- 
self in speech and manner. In spenking he drops into the 
faint and by no means unplearant nasal sane the 
educated Yankce, and this, added to a certain briskness in 
manner and casy way of accosting people, gives him the lend- 
ing characteristics of our Transatlantic cousins. He is by 
no means tall, and wears, as probably most of my readers are 
aware, pince-nes upon his nose. 

Tue eldest boy of the German Emperor is a little 
bit of an enfant terrible. One day the little Crown Princo 
was teing laboriously catechised Ly the chaplain, who 
continually impressed on him that all men are sinners. 
“Well,” exclaimed tho boy impatiently, being wearied of 
these admonitions, “father may be a sinner, but I know 
mother isn’t.” It was the same lad who said to the Emperor 
one day aftcr Bismarck’s dismissal : “ Father; they say you 
will row tell the people what to do all by yourself. You 
will enjoy that, won’t you?” The conversation was nct 
prolonged. 

Tue German Emperor has been beaten at his own 
game by his brother monarch the King cf Sweden. Fora 
king to act as interpreter for a public entertainer before a 
crowded audience is, however kindly the action was meant, 
the most eccentric and unkingly proceeding that could well 
be imagined. The ruler of Sweden assumed this novel réle 
a few weeks ago at Stockholm, where Mr. Stuart Cumber- 
land, the thought-reader, was appearing. On this occasion 
the king first acted as a “‘subject” and then went on to be 
spokesman for the performer, as Swedish is not one of the 
many languages with which Mr. Stuart Cumberland is 
familiar. The whole affair aroused considerablo interest 
and sot the tongues of the gossips wagging merrily in 
Stockholm. 

PADEREW3KI was & musician from his earliest 
infancy. Left motherless at the age of three, he was already 
able to play, and before quite seven years old was immersed 
in study. He received his first lessons from a fiddler, and at 
sixteen made a tour through Russia, playing chiefly his own 
compositions. He married when nineteen, and his wife 
dying a year later he threw his whole soul into muzic. To 
amuse his friends he once extemporised exquieitely upon a 
theme in the characteristic style of every great composcr. 
When he had finished he was to play it through 
once more. That night they sat down by the piano soon 
after dinner ag 7 was five o'clock betcee he arose. Then 
alarmed at his white, haggard face they dragged him b 
main force from his seat. - 

A unique distinction belongs to Sir Robert 
Rawlinson, K.C.B.—that of being the only soldier who hag 
been knocked out of the saddle by a cannon-ball without 
being killed. The identical 42-pound shot is preserved 
depen as an interesting ee At the Crimea Sir 

was riding with a group o officers, when 
he announced he intention of ‘Ga, <a saying 
‘Good morning,” raised his cap by way of salute. At this 
moment a shot from the Russian lines came whizzing along 
in front of him, cutting the reins, the pommel of the 
saddle, and wedging a steel purse with terrific force against 
the rider’s hip-bone. In , had not Sir Robert at that 
moment been raising his cap, his right arm must have been 
shot off. The soldier’s life, in fact, was probably saved by an 
act of courtesy. 

Miss Janz Hareison, LL.D., the disti 
lecturer on Greek Archwology, is among the erest 
women of an age ienoened the petticoat ascondency. It 
was in a little villago of Yorkshire, not far from the coast, 
that Mise Harrison first developed her love for the classics. 
After displaying remarkable talent at school she devoted five 
eed to strenuous study at home, and then entered on her 

rilliant career at Cambridge. On leaving the universit 

she incarcerated herself in the reading-room of the British 
Museum, and then commenced a long period of travel, 
during which she visited almost every Continental museum. 
Her renown spreading, Miss Harrison was invited to deliver 
a series of lectures at the British Museum, which she 
followed by a further series at the South Kensington 
Museum. Her ie ole speech is picturesque, and her 
command of the lish language gives wer to her 
utterances, while a capacity for minute, and Pega painful 
accuracy, characterises all that she does. 


s ss, grace alities thing 
copy; therefore we awa! with pleasant anticipation tne ‘complete Sagas dh 
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FOOTBALL NOTES, 


high pitch of excellence. Tottenham Hotspur have mal. 
Ce ee ee a om h their chief strenyt 
in defence, it cannot be 


that an ray 
itths 
wing forward, H. Pryor, who is as clever and fast : 


as manya 


League Player. Pryor is only eighteen years of aye, 
5ft. 4in. in he ht, and weighs but nine and a half ston, 
He originally for Barking Anchor, and afterwirJs 
for the Old Swifts, an East -end lessional clu!) 
which had a brief existence. This is his first season 


of the Woolwicl, 
team, now, having been su-- 
by the Football — ye alleged va lay in 
match ; but a great sym: y is felt with 
use it is believed that the ae ne arisen 
through a misapprehension, and that Jenkyns is not 
yer addicted to hness. It can scarcely be sail, 
gros otength and weight ald ot be properly spplicd i 
8 we it wor properly applied if 
it were. Jenkyns is a Welshman by birth, and has played 
for Wales ; but he learnt his football in England, indei 
at Small Heath, for whose club he played for seven seasons, 
b-ing captain for four years. He played in all the inter. 
national matches for Wales in 1892, and again represente:| 
his native country st England last March. This is hi: 
first scason with Woolwich Arsenal, and the team has 
shown decided improvement under his captaincy. 11: 
plays at half-back, and, notwithstanding his bulk, is very 
active and a strong tackler. 


F. R. Lovzrrr has come very prominently forwar 
this season in connection with the Midland Counties fiftecn. 
and received the honour of selection to play for London 
against the ’Varsities. Although associated for the psi 
half-dozen years with the Coven Club, which he hus 
captained for a couple of seasons, learnt the game i: 
Christ’s Hospital, or the Bluecoat School, in London. Hi: 
usual place is centre three-quarter, and of the duties of t)::1 
position he is a capital exponent, es he knows when to pa:; 
and when not to do so; he is himself strong in attack, be ny 
fast, dodgy, and a good kick. His first for the Mid- 
land Countics was when they were upon to meet 
Yorkshire in what was practically the final tie for th: 
County Championship, in seasons 1893-4, and he has alway: 
since been included in the team. With both of last year's 
players in the centre position for the South available, it is. 
perhaps, unlikely that he will further just yet in 
the International trials; but should a vacancy occur, he 
would be a strong candidate for it. 


AttHoveH South Africa and W. B. Thomson's 
name have often been heard in association latterly, it is not 
pony known that he was born in that far-off land. 

atabeleland, strange as it may sound, was the scene of hi- 
birth four and twenty years ago. Like so many player: 
who have come prominently forward in recent years, hi- 
early training in the game of Rugby football was receive! 
at one of the Bedford schools, the Modern. Coming tv 
town, he and two brothers played for Lewisham Park, « 
club now defunct. After a couple of seasons with this team, 
W. B. joined Blackheath, and played for the first fifteen «< 
full-back. This was as long ago as 1890-91. In his secon | 
with the big club he gained International honours, 
ving previously played for the South against North. 
Taking ‘oo appointment in Glasgow, he played for 
West of tland, and showed such fine form at threv- 
quarter that he has ever bead I Ace in that position. His 
praises were so loudly sounded North of the Border that 
the Rugby Union were strongly urged to give him a trial 
in his new position in International matches; but it was 


regularly for Blackheath that he resumed his in a 
tative team. Last year he was one of the trium- 
hant South fifteen, and played subsequently in all three 


tional games. He now usually plays on the wing, 
but is almost a ed good at centre. ie is of powerful 
Ape ; per oa vb and a very egg a ree 

spent a t year in Sou rica, 
and it is mderwtond that he intends to return there soon 
after Christmas. 


£100 INSURANCE 


TOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS (0 
whomsoever the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may 
decide to be the neat of kin of any jootball player who meets 
with his death by an accident while actually playing football. 
The only condition is that the player in question must be the 

ssor of a copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 

EEKLY, which must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy necd not be 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accident 
must be given within three days, and death must have occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accidené. 


Signed 
Available wntil midnight, December 21st, 1805. 


Waux unpre 
Dao. 21, 1895. 


OUR STAMP ALBUM. 


Ho. 19. 


ingly offers for sale the stock of stam 
obsolete, and tenders are to be recei 


Ws illustrate herewith the design of the new Portu- 
guese issue, referred to a fortnight ago. It is to be 
noted that for the first time the 24 reis denomination, 
used as @ newepaper-tax stamp, is 
included in the series ing the 
Sovereign’s portrait. Heretofore, it 
has always carried large numerals 
of value instead. The changes in 
colour in the new issue affect six 
stamps. The new 10r. is light 
gg instead of mauve, and the 

.. formerly light green, is now 
mauve. The four remaining higher 
values are all altered. The 100r. is blue on blue, the 
150r. brown on ellom the 200r. mauve on pink, the 
800r. blue on pink. It is now said, by-the-way, that the 
Portuguese Government made no money at all over its 
San Antonio commemoration issues. It compensates 
iteelf, however, by potting forth this new issue of 
re; stamps, which cannot be boycotted by collectors. 

e have been shown full sets of the new “ unpaid 
letter” and “postal packet” stamps, prepared for Sal- 
vador by Mr. Seebeck, and which went into use on 
October Ist. There are also ten varieties of post-cards 


Official advertisement as to the varieties of colour and 

paper included in these lots. There are also 34,000 

service stamps, and 4,000 post-cards ee 

Apparently the earlier issues have all been exhausted, 

- nothing but the current stamps are spoken of as for 
le. 

At is to be hoped that the Kashmir sale will pass off 
without any such unpleasant suspicion of official 
favouritism as a recent tion at Perak has raised. 
There orders came to clear out by sale a stock of stamps 
of one denomination which become obsolete, and 
these were all bought in by the employés of the Perak 
Roe omtee) one clerk being said to have obtained 700 

ollars’ worth in the single day on which purchases were 
possible. 

Messrs. Whitfield King and Co. notify us of a curious 
error in the most recent Straits Settlements’ surc 5 
Where this work is done by colonial printers, mistakes 
are abundant, as all specialists know to their sorrow, 
and very often it is open to belief that they are made on 

Lp ou But when the surcharging is done in London 

essrs. De La Rue and Co., errors are not looked for. 
et it seems that a portion of a sheet of the 32-cent 
rose, specially printed here in order to be surcharged 


and letter sheets belonging to this 1895 emission. A | “3 cents,” has esca’ the surch altogether. The 
phed letter fran Me. Seebeck accompanyi sai Sa inte tee 
eclere intn = delailedyapols panying | sheet consisted of stamps, separated into four panes 


: e and_ explanution. 
He points out that he is greatly the loser by the whole 
affair, since he cannot expect to sell enough of these 


of 60 stamps each, and by some extraordinary mischance 
the top left-hand pe did not get surcharged. The 
entire upper half of the sheet in question has come into 


things in ten years to collectors to reimburse him for | the ion of the Ipswich i i 

: ; 1 possession of the Ipswich firm, presenting the unique 
the outlay of engraving, yet he is compelled by his con- | spectacle of sixty Sa eecors and sixt Se. cease 
tract with Salvador to furnish these, and as many more | in one piece. As there is no such regular variety as a 


varieties as it pleases that Republic to order. 

There is in Salvador, it seems, a demon Assistant 
Postmaster-General, a Belgian by birth, who is full of 
the Belgian idea of issuing stamps 
for every possible government purpose, 
and thus providing an efficient and 
automatic check upon all depart- 
mental book-keeping. It is un- 
doubtedly an excellent plan, but Mr. 
Seebeck naturally regrets to find that 
it is to be carried out at his expense. 
His sadness is deepened, also quite 


32c. rose, these latter will interest philatelists with deep 
pockets later on. 

A long time ago it was mentioned in the “Stamp 
Album ” that the whole set of earlier Japanese stamps, 
up to and including those of 1875, had been magnificently 
forged, and that sheets of the thirty-six forgeries were 
openly sold by K. Wada, in Tokio, quite without 
molestation by the Japanese Government. In Senf’s 
1895 catalogue this mystery is explained. It seems that 
the official conscience is satisfied by the fact that each of 
these forgeries bears somewhere the 2 


two characters depicted herewith, which 
naturally, at the discovery that signify San Ka, that is to say, facsimile. 
stamp-collectors will no longer innocently come forward | Sometimes they are side by side, K 
and take the burden from his shoulders. We fear that | sometimes one above the other, 7 


but they are reduced to such a microscopic size 
as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye. They 
are most easily discoverable in the three so-called 
bird stamps, where they appear inside the large 
white circle against the sky. In others it is often 
necessary to search for them with a glass. Let our 
readers take this warning, and, except from well-known 
houses, buy no more old Japanese 7 unless it is 
absolutely certain that they do not bear these marks. 


(“Science for the Unscientific” neat week.) 

——————— 
WHAT’S THE ODDS? 

WHEN it’s spring you catch a cold; 
Summer-time you're melting : 


When it’s winter, coal is scarce, 
Sleet and snow a-pelting. 


his appeal for sympathy will fall upon deaf ears. 
If Aer was eser a usa of biter bitten, itis this. Mr. 
Seebeck invented the whole pernicious idea of getting 
poor small States to change their stamp issues every 
ear, and divide with him the profits of peddling the 
Sask thus multiplied to the collectors of the world. 
Both he and the States in question made money as lon; 
asthe game lasted. If now, when collectors have iad 
their eyes opened, and the sales of “Seebecks” have 
dropped to ee the States turn round 
and put the screw on Mr. Seebeck to the utmost limit of 
their contract, we, for one, have no tears to shed. 
The illustration below is of the design on the eight 
“ unpaid letter” adhesives, of which the highest value 
u is fifty centavos. They are 
of a uniform grey olive tint. 
The five parcel post adhe- 
sives are diamond-shaped, 
and exhibit, as will be seen 
by the accompanying cut, a 


fi of je mented When you have the cash in view, 
sipon Tt kins an, policies Plenty to befriend you ; 

886 are coloured —the So. When you need a sov. or two, 
orange-brown, 10c. slate, Not a soul to lend you! 
15c. vermilion, 20c. orange, When you're on the mountain top, 
and 50c. green. There is Telescopes to spy you: 
also a large oblong “ officially When into the ditch you drop, 


sealed ” stamp, dark olive in tint; but we assume that 
even the most omnivorous of our collector-friends will 
draw the line at that. 

Speaking of this last variety, R. E. J., of Lough- 
borough, writes asking how it is that the new Stanley 
Gibbons’ catalogue quotes the “ officially sealed ” stamps 
of countries like Japan, Chili, and Canada—valuing the 
latter two at ten shillings each—but declines to mention 
the fact that Great Britain also has such a stamp. We 
do not know why this is so. All dealers’ catalogues 
have these little peculiarities and prejudices. Senf, for 
example, gives full philatelic rank to the Belgian rail- 
way stamps, which neither Scott nor Gibbons will have 
anything to do with. Gibbons quotes Scandinavian 
locals, which Senf and Scott ignore. To make the 
triangle complete, Gibbons and Scott catalogue the 
United States locals exhaustively, while Senf sternly 
excludes the lot of them. 

It is easy to mugeent that these differences are traceable 
to trade reasons, but that is hardly fair. They are much 
more likely to be due to personal tastes and idiosyn- 
crasies. Dealers are just as full of whims and freaks as 
collectors, and just as prone to make specialities of 
things which catch their fancy, even if more money 
could be made in something else. 

As our readers have been notified, the Kashmir post- 


offices have been absorbed into the ea postal system 
of India. The Accountant-General of Kashmir accord- 


Whole world passes by you. 


"Tain’t a bit o’ use to fret, 
Take it as you find it: 
Best world that you’ve been in yet, 
Laugh and never mind it! 
—> § >—__ 


Hicxs: “I hope you don't pin your faith to every- 
thing Brown says.” 

Wicks: “Oh, no; sometimes he is right and some- 
times he is yin 

Hicks: “ Aud how can you tell when he is right ?” 

Wicks: “ Well, I'll tell you. It isa most si car 
coincidence, but it’s a fact, when he is right he hol 
the same opinion that I do.” 


——_—e-2.—___ 


SuHE had yawned, looked at the clock, retended she 
was sleepy, and in other ways had given him to under- 
stand that it was time to go. He felt nettled on 
observing these signs of her desire to get rid of him, and 
determined to have revenge. 

“Won't you sing something for me?” he asked. 

“Sing at this time of night ? Why didn’t you ask me 
before? Why do you want me to sing now? eee 

“Well—er, the fact is, I want to be reconciled to 
leaving you.” 


375 


WHERE PRETTY GIRLS SMOKE 
OPIUM. 


Sranpine in one of Philadelphia's busiest. thorough- 
fares an Eastern colony has been built up under the 
name of Chinatown. Here nearly every one, from the 
rich merchant to the humblest tae may be 
seen sipping tea and discussing the topics of the day. 

The principal amusements of the denizens of this 
quarter consist of fan-tan playing and opium-smoking, 
and day and night the streets are infested with almond- 


eyed Celestials bent on the pursuit of pleasure. 

In this awful vortex of vice and equalid vert 
young girls, once good and innocent, and etl nai 
pretty, have been turned into the most degrcied of 


opium-fiends ! 

A P.W. man in America went to visit Chinatown in 
order to investigate the matter. The first place 
visited by our correspondent was a house kept by a 
woman named Mrs. Raymond, the upper floors of 
which are used as opium dens. Upon entering the 
house he affected extreme lussitude, as if resulting 
from the deprivation of the drug, and was shown into 


a room in which five young girls were awaiting their 
turn. In broken tones our friend explained that, 
being a stranger to the city, he was suffering from 


what is known in the opium circles as “ the trembles.” 

He was taken on the floor above, where he saw, 
seated on a bunk, a white-headed boy, quite sickly 
and emaciated. When a child his mother had given 
him an occasional pinch of the drug in order to keep 
him anise: and slowly, but surely, ‘ie vice had grown 
upon him. 

Our correspondent then proceeded to make himself 
as comfoitable as circumstances would permit, and 
an attendant having rolled a small pill with her fingers, 
ee it in a pipe and gave it to him. Soon after the 

ve girls came in, and having seen them well under 
the influence of the drug, he left the house. 

Opposite to the establishment that he had just left 
he found a rickety old tumble-down house, the ground 
floor of which was inhabited by an alleged Chinese cigar 
manufacturer. Behind an iron screen, which stretched 
across the room, stood a kind of sofa about seven feet 
square, and upon this lay a girl who had once been very 
beautiful, and was still good-looking, although she had 
been an opium-fiend for some time. 

Turning from thie sight with loathin, and borror, the 
P.W. man was condu.ted through a long tunnel-like 

gage which brought him out behind another “ den.” 
Asaide the walls of a large room a platform about 
three feet high had been built, and upon the bare pine 
boards a few rugs were strewn, upon which the smokers 
lay. The smokers consisted of seven toe whose ages 
ranged from fifteen to twenty years. The youngest girl 
informed P.W. that she was nearly sixteen years of age, 
and had been a smoker for ten months. Our correspon- 
dent, with a few judicious Le and with the aid of 
two or three coins, managed to learn her history. 

She had been induced to try the drug by one of her 
friends who had become a slave to the vice, and, finding 
it so much to her liking, she had immediately become 
an habituée, and would rather die than leave it now. 

‘All of them seemed to have possessed good looks, if 
not beanty, but lute hours, vice, and the “ fiend” had 
ruined their appearauces. 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of Claims to the exlent of 
£2000—not Jor one only, 


COUPON TICKET. 


£2000 Specially Guaranteed by the 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(To whom Notice of Claime, under the following conditions, must be seng 
within scven days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Greag 
Britain and Ireland, 


Issucd under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person Yintea Dy an accident to the train in which the deceased was un 
ordinary ticket-bearing enger (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in bis, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or Ler, usual signature, written in ink or yencil on the space provided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper may bo left at 
his, or her, plice of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the logal rep ree 
sentatives of such person injured should death result from such accident 
within threo calendar imc nths thereafter. 

This Insurance holds good for the current weck of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benofit of, and is sub‘ect to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Risks No. 2 and 3. 

The purchase vs this publication is admitted to be the payment of @ 
Premium under Sec, 84 of the Act. A /’rint of the Act can be scen at the 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No person can recover 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of tho same risk, 


Signature 


Available from 5 p.m. on Friday, December 18th, 1895, until Midmight 
Saturday, Decewber 2st, 1895. (See column 3, page 379.) 


Number 1 of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE is out, and is well worth the “6d. nett” at which it is wisely priced. It is certainly the 


most artistic thing of the kind ever done on 


this side of the Atlantic.—London Evening News. 
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ARMY NOTES. 


Ho. 19. 


H.R.H. tHe Duxe or Conmavecnt, 


Hew Forest thoroughly with this sub, and the 
, ieee aly be tikes’ os brief 
sum: : 
That the out of men on the march was to a 
great extent due to the abnormal heat at the time pre- 
vailing, added to the fact that of the 


some men 
were of weak physique, and that boots, gaiters, and 


that the — 


recommendations are 


—for use at 


frequently, instead of continually 
causes the leather to harden; that the pattern should 


body; finally, that there is too much pipeclay used, 


mancuvres. 

The report concludes by expressing general satisfac- 
tion at the manner in which the manwuvres were carried 
out, aud speaks very highly of the conduct of our 
soldiers therein engaged. 

Let us hope that some at least of H.R.H.'s sugges- 
tions will ba acted upon. 


Some weeks ago, in compliance with 
Wearing Medal a request of a correspondent, I sug- 
Ribbons. gested that retirc:l soldiers in posses- 
sion of medals would be doing much 
to popularise our Army if they were to wear, attached to 
their coats, or veats, the usual small strips of medal 
ribbon, and iu due course I was able to announce that 
the suggestion had in many instances been favourably 
received and acted upon. Since then numerous letters 
have reached me, and I quote the following from one 
just to hand. “Iam very strongly of opiuion—being 
an old soldier who has seen seivice—tbat all of us 
who are eutitled to do so would be glad to 
wear our bits of ribbon on our waistcosts, the eame as 
we used to in undress unifurm, no matter what rank we 
held in the army. But I tind the middle and upper 
classes regard rather chillingly aay allusion one wakes 
in private life to one’s service, unless in the case of a 
commissioned ¢ ffiver, and so it is with one’s employers 
in business, who regard service in the ranke as being 
something to be kept quiet, cr that which is not in ones 
favour.” 
I hud hoped this prejud‘ce, which did, I know, exist 
formerly, had long ago died a natural death. The 
sion of a medal, e:'ther for being engaged in active ser- 
vice or long and meritorious conduct, cannot fossibly be 
reyurded by sensible people as otherwiec than something 
to be proud of. 
Tats admirable institution, which has, 
Natiozal I ace bya report hefore me, just held 
Essociation its tenth annual mecting, has no fewer 
for than scventy-four brancles in the 


Employment principal towns in the United King- 
of dom, and curing the past year it was 
Reserve the means of finding employment for 


Soldiers. cver 4,000 men. as agninst 174 in 1886. 
The salient features of the associ«tion 
are (.\) that there are no fees (15), that only men of good 
character are kept on its books, and ‘C) that the con- 
duct of every man is made a note of by keepiug in 
communication with their employers past and present. 
For the benefit of my readers I way acd that the 
ofiices of the association are at 12, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, and the secretary will at all times be p'eased to 
afford any information to men desirous of having their 
names enrolled, or to employers of labour in want of 
thoroughly reliable and trastworthy eervants. Amongst 
its patrons are included Her Majesty the Queen, their 
Royal Highneeses the Prince of Wales and Duke of 
Caiubridge, and the Lord Mayor of London. 


In referring to an act of bravery which 
KA Plucky Rescte. recently occurred at Singapore, I ex- 
pressed the hope thut the Royal 
Humane Society would see their way to honouring the 
men coacerned, and a “ Non-Com. R.E.” bas been good 
enough to send me the following extract from ‘THE 
Broap Arrow: "The R>yal Humane Society medals 
have been awarded to Ptes. M’Vay, M’Owen, J. Brown, 
and T. Millar, all of the 2nd Batt. Northumberland 
Fusiliera, for saving Ptes. Argyll and Strutt of the 
same regiment, 400 ee from shore in deep water, at 
Singapore.” A well-merited reward, which I am very 
piad fo see has been given so promptly. 
REVERTING to this subject, which I 
Reduced Fares. have dealt with in my recent Notes, “a 
Non-Commissioned Officer” writes me: 
“Tg it not very strange that yeomanry and volunteer 
instructors, serving on their army engagements, are pre- 
cluded from obtaining the advantage of travelling at 


The first thing that are Dad is care scoala aud Pp 
every case ——~ swith = encourag 
of varied at could be t together, but 
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Pom dele agai deap air serie Avert eons Pir 
. i 
for a non-commiss‘oned officer to have served 
at least with his re ;iment (regulars), before 
— the volunteer staff, bi having done 60, he is 
at any time to be retransfe to the colours. 


gh there must be a mistake sumewhere.” 
Pi irs hag wera Maro of aol be aariie peblicity 
ly of men, an @ pu J 
herein afforded to the matter may be the me:ns of its 
speedy removal. 
Exceptioy has, I observe, been taken 
Composite in certain quarters to the composition 
Battalions. of the mail expeditionary force to be 
sent out from England to Ashanti. 
As my readers are doubtless aware, the requisite 
number of men has been made up of drafts of volunteers, 
not exceeding twenty, from certain regiments at present 
stationed in Kngland. On the face of it the idea has 
much in ite favour, inasmuch as it insures only men of 
goed hysique and thoroughly soldier-like qualities 
ing c , but the question arises, whether such men 
will acquit themselves as well under officers who must 
neces*arily be more or lesa strange to them as would be 
the case with a battalion serving under their own 
officers, to whom they are thoroughly accustomed. It is 
a moot question. 
By.an order in Council dated Noven- 
War Office ber 2st, 1895, Her Majesty the bp 
Reform. has been pleased to define the duties 
of the various officers—six in a!l—who 
will for the future divide the respons‘bility of adminis- 
tering the departments of the Army, all of which have 
hitherto been under the direct control of one man, the 
Commander-in-Chief. The new scheme may be briefly 
summarised as follows: “General Command of the 
Forces, the Commander-in-Chief ; Discipline and Train. 
ing, the Adjutant-(Jeneral; Fooi, Fuel, Forage, and 
Transport, the Quartermaster-General ; Construction 
and Maintenance of Barracks, Forts, etc., the Inspector- 
General of Fortifications; the Iesue of Warlike Stores 
and Equipment, the Inspector-General of Ordnarce ; 
and finally, the General Management and Audit‘ng of 
Army Expenditure, the Financial Secreta-y. The above 
is merely & brief outl ne of the new scheme, and each of 
the officers alluded to will have a variety of other details 
to attend to; but my endeavour has been to give a 
general idea of the new system. From time to time I 
shall refer to how it werks in practice as well as theory, 


A MUCH-TO-BE-DESIRED concession 

Vetcrans of the has, I am glad to ace, been made in 

Crimea and favour of men coming under this 

Mutiny. category who may be in need of 

assistance. If there be no m-dical 

officer available to examine them at their place of resi- 

dence, it has been provided that warrants may be issued 

to convey them to and from the nearest military station. 

Doubtless many men will be glad to avail themselves of 
the privilege thus afforded. 


Aw ingenious inventor has patented an 
The Bocts idea which promises to of very 


Question Again! "general benefit to coldiers and civilians 

alike. A specially prepared composi- 
tion of asbestos wool, waterproofed on one side, is to be 
used as a middle lining to the soles of boote, or shoes, 
thereby rendering them impervious to the effect of heat, 
cold, or wet. It is claimed that boots thus equipped do 
not creak (what a comfort!), but are also lighter and 
more flexible than those constructed in the ordinary 
way. It is eae immo to note that the War Office 
authorities are thoroughly testing the new material with 
a view to its adoption, should it stand the ordeal satis- 
factorily, for military boote. 


In regard to the messing arrangements 
Messing of the A.S.C., to which I referred a 
Accommodation. fortnight ago, it is a well-known fact 
that Lord Wolseley has always been in 
favour of the meesing in each regiment being carried 
out by individual companies, having a separate 
mess-room, kitchen, and (where practicable) recreation- 
room, his idea being to encourage a spirit of competition 
amongst the men with a view to making their surround- 
ings as comfortuble and homelike as possible. Now that 
he is at len in a eae to give effect to any such 
schemes, I doubt not he will avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity at no distant date; at any rate, as an experiment 
to see how the thing works. 


He was a Justice of the Peace, but that did not 
prevent him from falling in love with a pretty widow, 
and asking her to marry him. “ But this is so sudden,” 
she said. “You must give me time.” 

He was afraid of a rejection, and it upset him so that 
he answered hurriedly, in a judicial voice: “ Fourteen 
days and costs. Next cas.” 


———fe-—__ 


AT THE TEMPERANCE MEETING.—The Worker: “I 
am shocked to see you in such a condition. Why, you 
are the man who came in here a few nights ago and 
migned a pledge not to drink for a year.” 

he ged Backslider: “If zat’s so, m’ fren’, you 
mus’ have taken advantage of me some time when I 
was under the influence of liquor!” 


was known throughout 
for } biopsy which then prevailed in 
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“THE SCENTED COURT.” 


Tas was tho name by which the court of Louis XV. 
on account of the rage 
France. The ex- 
ture of Madame de Pom for this one branch 
of her to let amounted to £20,000 annually. 
It became the fashion for the host or hostess of a 
great entertainment to signalise to their te what 
icular ume was to be employed for scenting 
heir rooms on the night for which the invitations were 
issued, and they were expected to use no other, so that 
the delicate effect of a unity of odours might be pro- 
duced. At court a different perfume was presented for 
each day of the week. s 2 
This all sounds very refined and charming, but it must 
be remembered that the utter disregard of the rules of 
cleanliness during this reign and that of Louis XIV., 
even by individuals of tie highest rank, rendered the 
use of powerful scents to o certain ore obligatory. 
The gorgeous palace of Versailles did not contain a 
single bathroom till one was arranged for the use of 
Marie Antoinette. That ill-fated Queen was sped fond 
of perfumery, her favourite scent being essence of roses. 
erfumes went entirely out of fashion in Frauce 
during the epoch of the great revolution. They were 
brought back into vogue by the Empress Josephine, and 
have never since lost their hold upon society, Queen 
Marie Amelie, the wife of Louis Philippe, was fond of 
orangeflower water. The word “perfume” is derived 
from the Latin ‘umum—from smose, the first per- 
fumes baving eens obtained by the combustion of 
aromatic woods. Their original use was in ifices, 
to counteract the offensive odours of the burning 
flesh. 


YOU CANNOT ALWAYS TELL. 


“SwEeET maid, what anricus thoughts to-night 
Keep you lingering here on the stair P 

Are you thinking of eyes that with love's deep light 
Pleaded with youra a share?” 


Ah, no! A far more important thing 
Troubled the throbbing brain, 

As up the winding stair she swept 
Baintily holding her train. 

She was wondering if, at the coming ball, 
With a little arti.tic taste, 

She could make that look lke another dress 
By wearing a different waist. 


“LoOvE's a rer funny thing,” said Mollie. ‘There's 
alwaya enongh of it for eve , even if it is all used 
up before everybody comes.’ 


——— 


Tartor: “ You told me to call in about six months’ 
time, sir, for my bill.” 

Customer: “That's right. Do so.” 

t= 

““WHaz is that place down there? ” asked she (on her 
voyage). 

“ Why, that is the steerage,” answered he. 

“ qd does it take all these people to make the boat 
go straight ?” 
—_rio— 

A Srinaine Retort.— We won't print any such 
stuff as that,” said the editor loftily, as he handed back 
the manuscript. es 

“ Well, you needn't be so haughty about it,” retorted 
the irregular contributor; “you're not the only one 
who won't print it.” 


Some very interesting explanations of the origin and 
meaning of proverbs and other familiar sayings have 
reached me. The competition, although not enormonsly 
ide on account of tho 
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Bow First Published.) Professor guessed that the patent, though a powerful him when 

5 one, could never have scragged Financier Vardon without to-night. 3 juarters from 
® Guilty Gold.* ®@ Ben. After which the conversation became general, and | Staunton this saying that Eppstein was returning 

GT ela orrFou gill be pind’ [heer that our friend Ben's |“ I8'h coving Slcecdsdles not $0 yeneeed aguined 

our ’s 

A ROMANCE OP FINANCIAL FRAUD AND CITY CRIME. | father is progressing favourably,” George Davis said at | Binks for the kidnapping eas es disposes of “ar the 
BY HEADON HILL. aes hid gsaga frag remplge eer — of peer nee except Levi, the bullion dealer who lent the 

: ” . his woun made a little light-headed, cam He, know, not incl i 
Author of rps Fg @ Fag ener ee Cabinct | saw him in the hospital this morning, na he was able to | warrant pec he lato give Gicals eins pease red 
ee toeen cee Te ete. tell me all he knew. As far as the murder is concerned, that | others, besides be an important witness in the charge of 

ee is absolutely nothing, and it will not be necessary to call | murder against Vardon.” 
CHAPTER Xxx. him as a witness.” Heron, receiving a nod from George Davis, turned to 
Tas Last or THE GotpEeN Kioor. And a good job, too,” was Ben’s not intended to be | depart, but Lord Tintagel stopped him and said: 

Twat was ® notable gathering at Burton's Hotel—a ee comment. “Nobody wouldn’t believe him if you “Thero is one other matter, Inspector, about which we 
gathering for which Lucy’s sitting-room was all too small— ae are all rather curious, if your duty will allow yon to be 


." Did he explain how he got to the houseboat just ir the 
nick of time ? ” asked Lucy. 

“Yes,” replied the lawyer; “and we have to thank Mr. 
Stogyles’ careful foresight in watching Vardon on the 
night of the murder for the result. If he had not seen 
Ben clinging to the cab, there would have been nothing to 
connect Vardon with the shoeblack, wi.ose loss old Binks 
was bewailing. As it was, Heron very smartly turned the 
eae to account by telling Ben's mother that he 
suspected Vardon of having a hand in the disappearance. 

“When Dave Binks was finally discharged by Vardon on 
Monday afternoon, he came back to town—he was scen by 
Heron at Maidenhead Station, you will remember—and 
went home, where Mrs. Binks at once informed him of what 
the detective had said. He then rvcollected Professor 


when, 01 the fourth day after the rescue from the back- 
water, Guy's friends assembled to grect him on his admission 
to bail. e could not be wholly discharged till the bill 
against him had been thrown out by the grand jury at the 
sessions, but bail followed as a matter of course on Vardon’s 
committal on the capital c’ . This, in face of Ben’s 
evidence, which was confirmed and strengthened by the 
“ i ” under the proud manipulation of its 
invontor, was accomplished in a single sitting. 

A further piece of evidence, too, was forthcoming from 
the mouth of one of the chambermaids at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, all the servants at that establishment having 
been confronted with the new prisoner in goal. Mr. Amery, 
who prosecuted with as much impartial fervour as though 
he had never heard of the case before, elicited from the 


nearly murdering his employer. It was supposed at the 
time of his escape that he was aided by a warder named 


ublic in Battersea. I can prove that Vardon has beon in 
requent communication with Skillett, and I am confident 
that the identification will be complete. If he is Caley he 
is the son of a man who owned a few pirate busses in 
Camberwell, and did a little ready-money betting on the 


iachatake FA Drax’s assertion that he had heard strange cries in tho | smaller racecourses.” 
eed mewongr ined houseboat, and he naturally concluded that his son was “There, Mr. Elwes! That is o fair sample of the class of 
she had seen traversing being forcibly detained—just as he himself had been | men who get up public companies in the City of London,” 


assisting in detaining others. This, of course, was correct, 
only, vulgarly speaking, ‘more so,’ because so far as intent 
went, Ben had been m' 5 j 

“ He rushed away and took the firat train back to Henley, 
arriving at the lodge shortly before the rescue party. His 
first course was to seek V: in the house, but, finding it 
locked up and deserted, he chose one of the several boats 
that were always kept at the landing Slag, Oe and pulled for 
the houseboat. On approaching it, tho lightning showed 
him Vardon and his French servant at their fiendish work, 
and his rage over-mastcring him, he sent his wherry crash- 
ing into the dingey, sinking it at once, and forcing the two 
villains to spring for the houseboat to save their lives. The 
Frenchman turned to stab at him with a knife, but Binks 
was handy with his pistol, and the body fell into the back- 
water—whence, by the way, it was recovered yesterday. 
The rest you know.” 

“The stars in their courses scem to have fought inst 
this wretched Vardon,” said Lord Tintagel. “‘lhough the 
police were close by, they would probably never have known 
what was going on in the darkness but for Binks and bis 

istol.” 
" “If by the stars in their courses you mean sheer luck, 
my lord, I take exception to that,” said the lawyer. 
“Mr. Guy Elwes owes his safety to the devoted efforts of 
three perzons, whom I need not specify beyond saying that 
they have been in peril of their lives on his account.” And 
George Davis turned his cye-glass from Lucy to Drax, and 
from Drax to Stegglces—a friendly beam rather than a 
seatch-light this time—leaving no doubt as to whom he 
meant. 

“ With all duc apology to Heron, who only came in at the 
end,” he continued, “if this were a novel it ought to be 
called ‘A Detective Story without a Detective.’ Every clue, 
whether chance or otherwise, has been worked to its proper 
end—and, what is more important still, clues have been 
found — by two amateurs who might have heen pardoned for 
not knowing a clue when they saw onc. ‘The case has been 
developed with the happiest results in the most unprofes- 
sional way.” 

« Alluding, I reckon, to m methcd for providing fands 
for the defence,” aid Drax drily. 

“That was a proceeding which I might not have advised 
asa lawyer, but which 1 can admire ga man,” replied Mr. 
Davis. “Anyhow, in levying contributions on the prosc- 
cutor and real criminal for the benefit of his victim. you had 
an eye to the first principles of cquity—even if you were 
wrong at common law.” 

There wag a tap at the docr, and Inspector Heron 
looked in. 

“ We've got all the directors, sir, on the warrant for con- 
spiracy to defraud,” ho said. “ I've been a regular round 
with Outram of the City police, just to give him a hand, 
and a nice job we've had, as good as a betting raid, 
driving them in cabs separately to the station.” 

“Did any of them give any trouble ?” asked Mr. Davis. 

“ Not in the way of resistance,” said the Inspector. “ Lord 
Sligo and General Firebrace swore awful when they were 
put in the cells and told they couldn’t have bail. Elymas, 
saving the ladies’ pre- 
sence, was half screwed 
when we arrested him, 
and took it as a joke, 
though I expect he'll 
sing small when he 
wakes up on a plank bed |} 
in the morning. But the 
worst was Tiffany. We 
found him at his place 
at Surbiton enbenerieg . 
the clergyman and & 
lot of local swells to 
lunch. When he heard 
our business he wept and 
blubbered likea whipped 
child, kept it up in the 
train all the way to 
town, and at last threw his arms round Outram’s 
neck, and offered him five hundred tolet him slope. That 
settled, it, and we put the bracelets on him to kecp him still.” 

« And Eppstein?” : 

«Thanks to your Mr. Staunton’s shadowing we shall have 


said Mr. Davis, turning to the Vicar. “Themen whom you 
good pees in the country are so willing to take on trust, 
vided they come to you with a string of sponsors raked 
rom the scum of the peerage, the off-scourings of the Army, 
and the tag-rag and bobtail of Parliament.” 

“No, Lawyer Davis, I must move an amendment to that 
sentiment,” said Drax, coming to the old clergyman’s re:cue. 
“You can’t expect folk that are without guile themselves to 
sec a serpent in every rosebush that’s dressed up as sweet 
as most of these swindling companies nre. It’s the fault, I 
reckon, of your British Legislature for allowing them to 
rampage around unchecked. Why, it’s the popular opinion 
in this country that in the States all men are cheats and 
boodle-mongers ; but I tell you, sir, that such a thief as this 
man Vardon wouldn’t be able to livé amongst us—let alone 
make a living off ua—for a single month. We've got thieves 
and rogues galore, but we don’t allow systems of organised 
robbery.” 

“ You hit us hard there, Professor,” laughed Lord Tintagel, 
“but I think we can promise you better things in the future, 
now that public attcntion has been aroused by, as I intend 
to make it, such a splendid test case as the Golden Kloof.” 

“ Well, then, I will accept Professor Drax’s amendment,” 
said George Davis smiling; “and as this meeting might 
now very well become a family party, I move, my lord, that 
we outsiders adjourn.” 

So it was that when Ben had been carried by Steggles 
and Drax into tho room which the latter had now re-e 
and where he spent his time in eee and safe-guurding 
the all-important little witness when the kindly nobleman 
and the lawyer had departed—the five who had suffered 
most eat long together in loving converse of the cloud that 
had threatened, and was 
passing away. 

The trial of Vardon at 

the Old Builey for the 
murder of Barker Crabbe 
mado a tremendous im- 
pression on the public 
mind, for apart from its 
own interest and mani- 
fold sensations, it let 
more light into the 
inethods of company 
promotion in two days 
than had been shed by ° 
years of half-hearted 
criticism in the venial 
financial press. Tho ae 
Treasury, aided by ‘ 
Goorge Davis, had prepared a truly terrible indict- 
ment, from which it was apparent from the very 
firat that there would be no escape. The prisoner him- 
self, though he was defended by two of the ablest counsel 
at the Bar, showed by his insolently defiant air as he sat in 
the dock, that he had lost all hope in their efforis. 

The Solicitor-Gencral, having with him Mr. Amery, as 
junior, unfolded the whole story of the promotion of the 
Golden Kloof, beginning with Guy’s return from the Cape 
with a few acres of unprofitable land to sell, and his chance 
introduction to Vardon; going on to describe the sleight of 
hand trick by which a gold certificate was obtaincd from 
him under the guise of a duplicate receipt, and dwelling 
finally on tho cunning by which this bogus certificate was 
held over Guy’s head to silence him when he discovered the 
fraud. 

Thence the prosecuting counsel passed on to the events 
immediately leading up to the murder—to Guy’s dealings 
with Crabbe, his distrust of, and quarrel with him, and his 
subsequent alliance with him to expose Vardon at the 
Statutory Meeting, after the latter baffled the Editor’s 
attempt to blackmail. 

The intended denouncement, it was now proved, had 
become known to Vardon through his confederate Eppstein 
having overheard the editor of the Financial Lyne dis- 
cussing the plan with a member of his staff, since inti- 
mately connected with the case, while occupying an 
adjoining box at a variety theatre. Had this witness, Mr. 
Ss les, known that Eppstein was in that box, suspicion 
might have fallen on Vardon earlier. As it was, Vardon’s 
presumed ignorance of the impending oxposure had pre- 
vented Mr. Guy Elwee’s friends and admirers from imputing 


the first floor of the 
hotel on the day of the 
murder at twenty-five 
minutes to two, and 
that she had taken it 
for granted he was a 
guest staying in the 
house. us was sub- 
stantiated the theory, 
first conceived by Drax 
and proved by Steggles’ 
experiment, that some 
person other than Guy 
might have reached the 
scene of the crime 
without exciting re- 
mark. 

And now Lucy and [ 
Mrs. Lethbridge, Drax 
and Steggles, as well 
as the father and sister of the man who had 
suffered co unjustly, were waiting to give him welcome ; 
while Ben the shoeblack, who had to be carried into court 
to give evidence, lay on a sofa eager to see the “ poro young 
feller” whosa persecution he was never tired of asserting 
that he had “ downed.” 

“T rockon it don’t strike you, Benny,” said Drax, with a 
twinkle in his eye, after the last of these intermittent 
boasts, ‘that it would have saved us a powerful sight of 
trouble if you'd downed him a trifle earlier in the procecd- 
in ” 


“@’arn; who are yer gettin’ at?” was the prompt reply" 
“It’s give yer a chance to advertise that old phonnygraft, 
nin’t it? Youain’t got no cause to grumble. ‘Sides,” he 
added, flushing quickly as it dawned upon him that he was 
being 1ude to his revered and most trusted friend, “ I didn’t 
see no harm in making a bit afore Idowned him. That’s the 
way I was brought up. But I never meant to let the young 
fellow hang.” 

“I’m sure you didn’t, my boy,” said the Vicar, “ and the 
trouble about the bringing up we're going to put right, if 
we can, as soon as all this is over.” 

Ben gave him o grateful look, for tho wild spirit of the 
London streets was already softening under the influence 
of kindness and refinement. He puckered his brows in an 
attempt to frame a 
sufficiently polite answer, 
but he had not yet suc- 
ceeded when the door was 
flung open and Guy 
came in, accompanied by 
Mr. Davis and by Lord 
» Tintagel, who had been 
tendering himself as bail. 
After that there would 
have leon no _persuad- 
ing the shoeblack that he 
had not done Guy the best 
turn in the world. Such 
hand- grasping, such 


triumphantly out of the 
ordcal was Ben’s leading notion of having a real good 
time. 

“Golly, if ‘taint better’n bein’ left to mind o hoky 
barrer ; it licks the fust night reception of a pop’lar favrit,” 
he murmured as he lay and wondered whether the hero of 
the hour would ever be free to notice one who had played a 
potion. if not an entirely praiseworthy, part in clearing 


But Guy was not slow to come to the sofa and to shake 
the boy’s hand with a happily assumed ignorance of his 
origi shortcoming, thanking him for tho useful evidence 
he been able give. Aud then Drax sauntered up, 
and Ben was struck with an unaccustomed revulsion of 
modesty, and said it was “all the phonnygraft,” while the 
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Vardon’s orders, so as to prepare the 
were m ly analysed ; as was the statement of 
1 Levi, the bullion broker, who confessed that he 
locked the directors’ door under instructions from Vardon, 
with the undoubted intention of forcing Guy to return to 
the hall by the main door under the eye of the police. 
The sensation of the trial was furnished by the phono- 
ag. evidence of the spurious invitations, telephoned by 
ardon to Crabbe and Guy, to 


the fatal the first with the object of sec the 
presence of the victim, the second with the obj pro- 
viding a scapegoat. The last link in the un ble chain 


had been half ieee | the prisoner thrusting in some 
, which he di 
body of the deceased. 
And then, as a grand climax, were fully detailed the 
sul uent efforts of Vardon to elude suspicion, and silence 
the witnesses by adding wholesale murder to his original 
crime. 
It was late on the second day, and the gas had been lit in 
the murky Court, when the man who had hidden his 
cage career under the name of Horace Vardon was 
jidden by the Judge to prepare his guilty soul for the 
penalty of Death. He heard his doom without flinching, 
and, perhaps, without listening, for while the solemn words 
were being spoken he never took his eyes from the spot 
where Guy and Lucy, Drax and the shoeblack, stood 
among the crowd of witnesses; and it was in the samo 
direction that his last look of lurid hate was bent as he 
disappeared for ever from the ken of a world which he had 
outraged. 
The trial of Eppstein and the directors for fraudulent 
conspiracy followed, and they all met with their deserts, 
according to their varying degrees of guilt. Eppstein was 
sentinced to fourteen years’ servitude, and Tiffany to 
five; while Lord Sligo, Sir Howard Elymas, and General 
Firebrace got off with the lighter term of a ’s imprison- 
ment, it not having been proved that they took part in the 
actual concoction of the scheme. 
And then, a little later, came the civil action instituted 
by Lord Tintagel, which resulted in the confiscation of the 
convicts’ estates for the purpose of repaying to the Golden 
Kloof shareholders the amount of their subscriptions. The 
cash in the hands of the Company, with Vardon’s assets, 
nearly sufficed for this, and the balance was made up by 
stripping Mr. Tiffany of his ill-gotten gains. 

As for the titled and more impecunious directors, it is to 
bo feared that the fund did not benefit from their posses- 
sions matcrially, but the judgment will at least have tho 
effect, when they come out of prison, of turning them adrift 
into the barren paths of bankruptcy. 

Thus, onco for all, was broken up one of the most 
dangerous organisations for plundcr that has ever disgraced 
the City, and, though many others disgrace it still, Vardon’s 

ion and downfall will go far to check the abuses of 
company promotion by showing how little faith is to be 
placed in the most specious prospectus. The inception of 
tho Golden Kloof was, after all, but a fair type of number- 
less kindred schemes reared on quite as unsubstantial a 
foundation as Guy’s fow acres of farmland, but which, 
after making thousands of homes miserable, have sneaked 
quietly out of existence because they did not happen to be 
associated with a similar tragedy. 
It may even be that in one sense, by forming a precedent, 
Vardon was a benefactor, for if promoters habitually 
murdered financial editors, or vice versd, the loss would not 
be felt, while tho gain to tho community by getting the 
attendant circumstances threshed out would be incalculable. 

° * e 


It was on ‘an afternoon late in October, and the Vicar 
and his daughter were waiting at the stile opposite the 
Vicarage gates for the first glimpse of Guy, wh. had been 
in London for three days, and was expected to take the 
short cut across the 
fields on his way from 
the station. Presently 
they saw Lucy coming to 
them from her mother’s 
cottage. 

“I thought this was 
going to happen,” said 

r. Elwes playfully, as 
she joined them. “It 
rae to be impossible 
or & poor parson to 
welcome his son without 
uninterested parties 
wanting to have a hand 
in it.” 

But Lucy only smiled 
and said: “I wonder 
what the good news is 
which he is keeping to 
tell in porson.” 

“I hope it isn’t that 
has got some berth 

“I would rather he 


that as good,” replied the 
better than the other news 
he condescended to write, and that was all cheery enough. 


The first 


number of PERARSON’S MAGAZINE is.to hand 
good word indeed, it being by far the best printed an 
sixpence.—Canterbury Journal and Farmers’ Gazette, 


himself is wonderful, and now he is 
to reap the reward of his unselfish devotion.” 
lessor “It must be a great 


friend to have bis patens parseanen 

a sum by a private capitalist after he had sworn 

he would ‘ bust the 
an 


his wretched home in 
smartest solicitor’s clerk in London.” : 

“It will be rather inconvenient for him, though, if his 
father relapses into the professional pursuits,” commented 
the Vicar. 

“ Ah, I don’t think I mentioned that,” said Lucy. “Guy 
says that Dave Binks has quite broken from his old com- 
panions, and—also by Mr. Davis's influence—has been 
appointed ae watchman ata factory in Manchester. His 

ife with him, but old Uriah, who is incorrigible, is to 
be left to shift for himself.” 

“Mr. David Binks’s appointment seems to be rather on 
the principal of setting a th——, but there,” the Vicar broke 
off, “after all, we owe the fellow a good deal. We must be 
charitable and hope that his reformation will endure. But 
seo! I think that is Guy 
coming towards us.” 

A moment later he leapt 
over the style—a very 


that the is to be property educated and taken away from 
a uences he will develop into the 


different Guy from the 
ies aceasta man 
who had haun the 


strange streets of the City 
inthe vain endeavour to 
escape from the meshes 
that heldhim. His honest, 
country-bred face shone 
with health, and in his 
eyes there was a sparkle 
is something more than 


ope. 

“Well, my boy,” said 
the Vicar, when the first 
greetings had passed. 2 
“What is this wonderful news of yours that was too 
good to write?” 

But though Guy answered his interrogator direct, it was 
at Lucy that he looked the while. 

“You are speaking, father, to Lord Tintagel’s bailiff and 
land agent,” he said. ‘Iam to have the management of the 
Northamptonshire estates at a salary of eight hundred a 
year, and a houso to live in—on condition that I bring a 
wife to take care of it.” 

“ What a noble friend,” exclaimed Mr. Elwes, obliged to 
wipe his eyes for joy. He would have taken them all into 
the vicarage for further particulars, but Lucy slipped a 
hand under her lover’s arm and said : 

“Come, dear, let us tell my mother first.” 

“Our mother,” Guy corrected her, as he allowed himself 
to be led away. 


Tue Enp. 
.=——____—_- 


MR. PINERO AND HIS PLAYS. 


Me. Prnexo, perhaps the foremost dramatist of the 
day, two of whose plays are now occupying the boards 
at leading West-end theatres, never to see one of 
his plays unless he is absolutely forced. He has a 
nervous horror of seeing his own work. He finds it 
disappointing, because it falls so far short of his 
intention. 

Mr. Pinero was himself an actor once. He has 
appeared at the Lyceum and the Haymarket amongst 
other theatres. It might be thought that such practical 
experience of the stage would be the best training for 
a dramatist, but Mr. Pincro is not of opinion that this 
is the best way of learning the technique. 

His advice to an intending dramatist would be to 
closely study well-established models, to learn the hard 
and fast rules of the drama. Originality will not 
answer at the start. The dramatist must become pro- 
ficient in the rudiments before he shows his individua! ity. 

Character Mr. Pinero considers the great element in 
playmaking —plot, in the higher branches of the drama, 
is a secondary matter. 

The time Mr. Pinero spends over a play varies con- 
siderably. The longest rey he has ever written was 
completed in eight days. But such a feat, he says, is 
only possible to a very young or a very foolish man, for 
@ man writing rapidly is certain to be drawing on his 
recollection of other people’s work. Experience has 
taught him that a man writes slower and slower as he 
grows older. 

When once he starts on a play he goes straight ahead, 
working all day and never dining out, and he constantly 
seeks refuge in some quiet retreat, where he finds 
assistance from the complete change in his gur- 
roundings. 

He likes variety in his work; after a serious piece, 


comedy. 
—————(7r»>__ 
SERVANT (applying for place): “ And I shall want all 
day Sunday off, mum.” 
istress: “Allday Sunday P Whatever do you mean?” 
Servant: “ Well, you see, mum, I go cycling on 
Sundays with my young man.” 


is now on sale. We have to go to press with this number 
of P.W. before the day of publication, so it is impossible to 
say anything yet regarding the reception the Magazinc has 
met with at the hands of the public. 

In the few preceding issues of P.W. I think we have sail 
all there is to be said about the Magazine, and what we 
hope for it. The footlines in this issue, and the cutting; 
given below, are brief extracts from a few of the many 
thousands of notices which have appeared in the pres; 
recently as the result of the dispatch of advance copics 
to Editors. I do not think that nicer things have ever 
been eaid of any publication. 


“We do not remember having seen so good a sixpennyworth «i 
illustrated literature as that furnished by Pearson's Mayn:,1-, 
No art magazine has ever presented a more beautiful set of pi. 
tures than the photographic reproductions of paintings by Koc!:, 
Leighton, Schultze, Bisson, Lucas, and other eminent artists." 
—Garimssy News. 

“The ine that Mr. C. A. Pearson, of Pearson’s Weeki:., 
is about to launch, is one that will at once take a foremost place 
in the ranke of illustrated magazines. tever Mr. Pearson 
does, he does well, but even with the knowledge of that fact w» 
were not p' for such excelknce of workmanship as is 
apparent in the ‘get up’ of Pearson’s Magazine, especially t... 
the low price of sixpence. Pearson’s Magazine is agreat advance» 
in cheap illust magazine literature even at a 
than its own.””—Essex ‘TELEGRAPH. 

“The sale should be phenomenal, for better valuo for money 
has never been offered before.” —BRIGHTON GAZETTE. 

“* Pearson’s Magazine will, from what we can see of a specinien 
copy of the first number, be undoubtedly a marvel in the magazin» 
way. The authors and artists engaged on the first number ain 
neither few nor otherwise than the best. The illustrations caun: = 
be surpassed, while the literary fare is such that has never beto:e 
been even promised. The paper and printing are both of the 
highest class, and the whole magazine is got up in first-cli:s 
style.”"—DovER EXPRESS. 

‘In spite of the grave difficulties attendant on a new publi. .:- 
tion, it has come with a style and finish that will surprise evcry- 
one,”’—IlpswicH JOURNAL. 

“* Pearson’s will take a place at the head of all its Engii-i: 
rivals.” WESTMORELAND GAZETTE. 

“In to this latest addition to the already numerous li-: 
of periodicals before the public, we feel more than the ordinary 
appreciation which is due to a really good magazine, for in tlie 
specimen before us we see an attempt to not only produce + 
magazine of surpassing interest from the entertaining point «i 
view, but an effort to realise the best traditions of Enyli-): 
journalism in the production of an artistically finished number, 
wherein the excellence of the paper, the beauty of the illustra- 
tions, and the neatness of the le are each all that it is 
possible for a publisher to secure.” —DuraaM ADVERTISER. 

“Tf Pearson’s Magazine maintains the standard of exccllenc: 
set in the first number, it will outstrip most of the ol er month- 
lies, American as well as English.””—ScarBorovueH Post. 


“It is safe to presi that this new addition to the cver- 
increasing stock of monthly literatare will easily lead the van of 
all the sixpenny magazines. Sumptuous paper, illustrations by 
the leading black and white artists of the day, and contributors 
of the foremost rank have all been impressed into service, wit! 
the result that Pearson’s Magazine rivals the famous America: 
magazines at a shilling. vr. Pearson has already won }:is 
spurs in the publishing world, but by this latest venture 
he is clearly bent on further conquests. e cannot even cnune?- 
ate the contents of the literary feast in this number, but we 
cordially advise all our readers to make sure of securing a cupy 
of this really marvellous sixpennyworth.’’—OBAN TELEGRAPH. 


“ Pearson's Magazine must at once take rank amongst tle 
best of the sixpenny monthlies.”"—LiNcoLNsnIRE EcHo. 

“Mr. Pearson can fairly claim that ‘no such value has eve: 
before been given in this country for sixpence.’ One wonders 
how in the world he is going to ‘make it pay’; but that is 1:i- 
affair. Paper, printing, and illustrating are all ‘ extra-speci:!’ 
of their kind, and the list of authors and artists consists of eucli 
well-known names as Anthony Hope, Bret Harte, Sir Walter 
Besant, Robert Barr, Rudyard Kipling, Stanley Weyman, Ba:ry 
Pain, Archibald Forks, and. Miss Marte Corelli, with It. Cutoi 
Woodville, A. Forestier, J. EF. Sullivan, Charles May, etc., ani 
for bulk the Coan sispenny orth will, we should think, b: 
uns d. Mr. Pearson seems to have resolved to ‘go onv 
better’ than his contemporaries in every way, and tuko his 
chance of a big success or nothing.’”’—Coventry Mercury. 

‘* A gigantic sixpennyworth ; indced, we are sure that no suc! 
periodical has ever been before offered to the public for the sam: 

rice. Its success is written on the face of it.””—Harrow AND 

EALDSTONE Press. 

“ Pearson’s Magazine will at once take rank as the bulkicst, 
the brightest, and the best magazine of its kind in the marke:. 
No other production, surely, will be able to equal it. Thorgh 
only sixpence in price, the best that money can ne in literature 
and art, whether by kaciwn ned pkeose eaters and artists, eae 
a in its pages, utifully uced on fine paper in the 
hlohest style of letterpress pa of Miustration.’—-Tongray 
D1gEcTORY. 

‘““Mr. ©, Arthur Pearson, proprietor of Pearson’s Weekly aul 
numerous gher flourishing journals, has ambition, and ambition 
with him has taken the form of « project which shall give to tho 
reading public the best sixpenny monthly zat issued. Tho field 
of sixpenny magazines is very crowded, but if Mr. Pearson can 
produce a completed number in any way resembling those por- 
tions he has sent me, I feel sure he has nothing to fear from any 
rivals, It has more pages than other magazines, it is better 
printed on better paper, and, as far as I ean judge, the literary 
contents should be exceedingly good.’—TorquaY anpD Sours 
Devon ADVERTISER. 


igher priz> 


, and we have much pleasure in saying a good word for it—in fact, a very 
best il'ustrated of all the miagarines extant, and yet the price is only 


——.s  * 
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FICTION, 


THE LAST STRAW. 
Sux cut him out ight shirts 
Gu ths sewing tials plait 
it like a man. 
ping 


was no 


She made him search for ribbons 
From Beersheba down to Dan, 
But he stood it like a man. 


It was hard, he now confesses ; 
But he stood it like a man. 


She made him wear some neckties 
That to fearful colours ran, 

But he stood it like a man. 
Bat, as might have been expected, 
Though it was with mien dejected 
That he smoked what she selected, 

Yet he at od it like a man. 


But when she took the paper 

That each day he used to scan, 
While he waited like a man, 

And about # bonnet wrapped it 

Before he'd ever read it, 

Why he howled ; and th-n she said it 
Was just like a horrid man! 


——» 92 


WHEN I Prayep “I Spy.’—Dear reader, do you 
remember the boy of your school who did the heav 
falling through the ice and was always about to rae 
his neck, but lived throuzh it all? Uo you call to mind 
the youth who never allowed anybody else to fall out of 
a tree and break his collar-bone when he could attend 
to it himself? 

Every school has to secure the services of such a boy 
before it can succeed, and so onr schdol hadone. When I 
entered the school I saw at a glance that the fellows 
had neglected to provide themselves with a boy whose 
duty it was to nearly kill himself every few daya in 
order to keep up the interest, so 1 applied for the posi- 
tion. I sec it without any trouble whatever. The 
big fellows understood at once from my ) aring that I 
would succeed. And I did not Letray the trust they 
had reposed in me. 

Before the term was over I had tried to climb two 
trees at once, and been carricd home on a stretcher; 
been pulled out of the river with my lungs full of water, 
and artificial respiration resorted to; been jerked about 
over the north half of the country by a fractious horse, 
whose halter I had tied to my leg, and which leg is now 
three inches longer than the other, together with various 
other little early eccentricities which I cannot at this 
moment call to mind. My parents at last reached such 
a state of mind that at about two p.m. they would look 
anxiously out of the window and say: “Isn't it about 
time for the boys to get here with William's remains ? 
Tkey generally turn up kefore two o'clock.” 

One day five or six of us were playing “I epy ” round 
our barn. Everybody knows how to play “I spy.” One 
shuts his eyes and counts onc hundred, for instance, 
while the others hide. Then he must find the rest and 
ray “I Py So-and-So,” and touch the “goal” before 
they do. If anybody heats him in getting tothe goal the 
victim has to “ blind” over again. 

Well, I knew the ground pretty well, and could drop 
twenty feet out of the bain window and strike on a pile 
of straw so as to land near the goal, touch it, and let 
the crowd in free without getting found out. I did this 
several times, and made the blinder, James Bang, pretty 
cross. After a boy has countei five hundred or six 
hundred, and worked hard to gather in the crowd, onl 
to get jeered and laughed at by tke boys, he loses his 
temper. 

It was so with James Bang. I know that he almost 
hatel me, and yet I went on. Finally, in the fifth 
game, I saw a good ch-nce to slide down and let the 
others in again, as I had done on former occasions. I 
slipped out of the window and down the side of the barn 
about two feet, when I was detained unavoidably. 
There was a “ batten” on the barn that was loose at the 
upper end. I think I was wearing my father’s vest on 
that day, as he was away from home, and I frequently 
wore hia clothes when he was absent. Avyhow, vest 
was too large, and, when I slid down, that loose board 
ran up between tho vest and my body in such a way as 
to suspend me about eighteen feet from the ground in a 
prominent but very uncomfortable position. 

I remember it yet quite distinctly. James Bang came 
round to where he could seeme. He said: “I spy Billy, 
and touch the goal before him.” No one came to 
remove the barn. No one seemed to sympathise with 
me in my great sorrow and isolation. Every little while 
James Bang would come round the corner and say: 
“Oh, I see gi You needn't think es are out of sight 
up there. I can see you plainly. You'd better come 
down and blind. I can see you up there!” 

I tried to unbutton my vest and get down there and 
lick James, but it was of no use. 


PEARSON’S prom's3s to be a marvel. 


Cit TE ait) th ee ee ets 
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It was a very trying time. I can remember how I 
tried to kick pas lias, but failed. Sometimes I 
would kick the barn, and sometimes I would kick a large 
hole in the air. Finally I was rescued by a neighbour, 
who said he didn’t want to see a good barn kicked into 
bits just to save a long-legged boy that wasn't worth a 
brass farthing. 

It affords ipa ne pleasure to add, that while I am 
looked up to madly loved by everyone who does not 
know me, James arg the manager of a broken bank, 
taking a lonely bridal tour by himself in Argentina, 
and waiting for the depositors to die of old age. 

The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they generally 
get there with both feet. 


—~—s 3 
THE CORNETIST. 


A MosT unhappy reputation he enjoyed throughcut the 
nation as a skilled and thorough master of the 
difficult cor-net. 


Its alert manipulation gained the world’s appreciation, 
and his fame grew fast and faster till he was the 
public's pet. 

He could move a crowd to Jaughter, and to tears a 
moment later; and the fullen often told him he 
had brought them back to grace. 


As a valued acquisition to their ranks each great 
musician was by virtue forced to hold him, as his 


merits won the case. 
Through the mazy complications of the hardest varia- 


tions he could glide with such facility that magic 


seemed hia gift. 


In the works of no composer could he find a single 
poser, and depraved ones his ability to a higher 


place could lift. 


But whenever he would practise it was evident he 
lacked his customary upt discretion, as for hours 


he ran the scale. 


In the same flat, just above him, lived a man who did 
not love him, and believed in the suppression of 


all soloists in gaol. 


So one day the scale chromatic, in a manner acrobatic, 
a quite rapidly ascended till he reached in alt 
the C. 


Bat that martyr, so long patient, had some dynamite 
adjacent, and that cornet player blended with the 
Great Eternity. 


Tt HO 
Quiet Man (on firat night of new piece): “ Excuse 


me, sir, but I don't ece any occasion for such violent 
applause.” 


emonstrative Neighbour: “I do, my friend; the 
author is one of my wife’s young men lodgers, and he’s 
over two months behind with his bill.” 
———— 

WE have lived a great many years, and have experi- 
enced the usual joys that befal a man in that length of 
time—holidays, picnics, well-cooked steaks, pie- 
crusts—but have never known the joy of receiving a 
letter from a woman who was coming to visit us in which 
she stated explicitly what train we were to meet. 
We tay, and can prove it, that such u considerate, 
thoughtful woman does not live. 

—__ 


First VILLAGER: “ How do you like your new neigh- 
bour ?” 

Second Villager: ‘‘Can’t tell yet whether I like him or 
hate him.” 

“ Why soP” 

“ The first thing he did was to put upa high wall, and 
I haven't been ate to discover whether it is to keep 
his cbickens in or my chickens out.” 


S Do yoG want =. 
me $50 


No one, upto the time of going to pr.ss, has correctly 
solved the Puzzle Picture in our Extra Xinas Number, and 
it looks very much as if the £50 Prize will have to bo 
divided amongst those who are most nearly correct. 


Still there is yet Time 


for everycne to have another try. I shvuld feel dis- 
appointed if after all not a single perfect solution was 
received. The competition closes definitely 
December 27th. 


REMEMBER THAT 


this Special Christmas Number, in addition to the 
offer of £50, contains a splendid selection of stories, well 
written and well illustrated. Three coloured plates are 
given away with each copy, and the price is only 
sixpence. 


on 


The price is only 6d. 


shilling publication.—Dundes 
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FACTS. 


£1,000,000 is spent every year in England upon the 
game of football. 


Ir would take 12,00) cho'era microbes to form a 
processiun an inch long. 


No fewer than 1,000,000 of men, women, and children 
die yearly in India from starvation. 

THE coinage of new words in the English language 
continues at the rate of 100 annually. 


THERE are living at the present time over thirty men 
who have tried to swim Niagara Falls. 


Ora s, when first taken from tte mines, are so soft 
that they can be pickea to pieces by the finger nail. 


Tue French Jaw allows prisonera whose parents are 
aring to pay one visit to them when on their death- 
8. 


In China an army recruit must be able to jump across 
a ditch six feet wide, or he is not eligible for enlist- 
ment. 


THE growing roots of trees have shifted the founda- 
eno an church at San Como more than seven 
inches. 


Tue coloured people in the United States maintain 
seven colleges, seventeen academies, and fifty high 
schools. 

In China tiger bones are used as a medicine. It is 
considered that they in.purt to the invalid some of the 
tiger's strength. 

Tne hottest mines in the world are the Comstock. 
On the lower levels the heat is so great that the men 


cannot work more than ten to fifteen minutes at a 
time. 


ONE sing’e germ of some contagious disease, if placed 
in sw roundinys favourable to its growth, will multiply 
iteelf into more than 16,500,000 separate germs within 
twenty-four hours. 


Nor long ago the wife of au Aimcrican millionaire 
gave a breakfast to sixty ladies. The table, walls, and 
ceiling were literally covered with orchids, and the cost 
of the flowers was over twelve hundred pounds. 


CocKROACHES are never wittingly slain by China- 
mep. They consider them sac: insecta, and th nk 
it portends ill-luck even to step on them accidentally. 
As they never make any attempt to exterminate them, 
the Chinese quart?rs are usually overrun with these pests. 


Tue only venomous Lird known is the Rpir N’Dooh, 
or “ Bird of Death,” a native of New Guinea. It is the 
size of a pigeon, can only fly a few feet, and is easily 
caught. Its bite causes excruciating pains, loss of sight, 
and sometimes lockjaw. No person bitten by it has 
recovered, and death comes wi a few hours. 


CycLING is one of the amusements at the National 
Institnte for the Blind in France. A species of home 
trairer is used, the wheels of which are so arranged that 
the actual speed is indicated on a dial, so thut races are 
held, and some of the inmates have established records. 
The machines also give audible signals at various 
speeds. 

Proressor Fas, of Vienra, announces that the 
earth will collide with a comet on November 13th, 1899. 
The earth itself will survive the shock, but every living 
thing will be choked with poisonous , and be finally 
cremated. Therefore we wish it to understoo 1 that 
no one is to send us subscriptions for P. IW. that will 
extend beyond November 13th, 1899. 


THERE has lately been much speculation regarding 
the origin of the word “tip.” The truth is that in an 
old English tavern a receptacle for small coin was fixed 
in a conspicuous place, over which appeared in writing : 
“To insure promptness.” Whatever was placed in the 
box was divided amony the servants. Other taverns 
followed the example, and soon the words were abbre- 
viated to T.L.P.; everybody knew what they indicated. 
Then the punctuation marks were dropped, and the word 
“tip ” was born. 

THERE is a vessel sailing under the Turkish flag 
manned entirely by monks. It is called the Holy 
Prophet Elijah, and is of about a hundred tons burden. 
The captain is a Jeromonach, a monk ranking higher 
than a friar, and all the sailors are expert seamen as 
well as monks and brothers. The pilot, Father 
Heraclius, has sailed over all the oceans, having circum- 
navigated the ye The entire crew speak both 
Russian and Greek, and the service of the ship 
alternates with the services of the little chapel in the 
forecastle. 


Thereby certify that the premium in respect of PEARSON’S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid up to December 25th, 
1895, and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEFKLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Ratlway Accident to the cutent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions named im the 


coupon on page 375, 


General pe a for the 
Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporaticn, 


yet the copy received has all the appearance of a first-elass 
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WHAT BECOMES OF WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS. 


Great Powers will, as a natural corollary, entail. 
Until within recent times the care of the sick and 


life to ide some issue in which in all probability he 
took not even a modicum of interest was at least entitled 
to every care that the exigencies of the case made pos- 
sible was not formerly entertained, and is stilltoa large 
rad overlooked. ail in Pt 

t is not necessary to go even the s of two 
centuries to find almost incredible exatsrios of the 
extent to which the callousness of a commander can 
reach, or the remorseless indifference which the powers 
that control an army can show towards the fate of those 
left wounded and dying upon the field of battle. 

Frederick the Great, in 1771, issued an order that no 

rivate must be removed after receiving a wound, and 

t only such officers as were attended by their own 
servants might be sent to the rear after being dis- 
abled, while the King’s Physician-General to the 
Army brutally observed that it was best to let privates 
die after the la of a limbin battle. They should not, 
he declared, be removed under any circumstances, His 
dioning Uae tinny to, etded Ges onlay ph yslaae 

ioni is, it ma: that ordinary physicians 

at that time were ioe allowed to amputate Tbs of 
soldiers unless authorised in each individual case by 
the 8 m-General. 

Na; mn, in spite of his boasted love for his troops, 
was little better, in fact, than Frederick; indeed, hi 
consideration and thoughtfulness appear to have been 
extended only to those who were able-bodied. He could 
look upon the horrors of a battlefield unmoved, and 
even drive where the wounded lay thickest with his 
train, consisting of thirty to forty cumbersome car- 


- and wees 

ifty years later little change for the better had 
taken place. In the war of Crimea the Russians 
abandoned 10,000 of their wounded and crippled, 
leaving the men exposed to starvation and cold, to 
meet, perhaps, the most terrible death that could be 
conceived if anyone were to sit down with the deliberate 
beatin of mapping out some inexpressible form of 

rture. 


Even our own soldiers were sent out to the Crimea 
with a reckless disregard to the necessity for a well- 
riley sanitary corps, and after the battle of the 

the wounded were left six days without attend- 


ance. 

At the battle of Magenta one ambulance physician 
had to ministerto the wants of anaverage of 175 wounded; 
at Solferino the a was one physician to 500 
invalids; after the battle of Navaro six s ms had 
to look after 4,000 disabled men for forty-eight hours, 
when assistance was procured. 

80 much for the past! It is a gloomy retrospect 
which the best excuses based on the sin difficulty 
of making adequate provision for the care and transport 
of the wounded do little to relieve. 

There is fortunately no doubt, however, that re- 
roaches such as these will never be deliberately incurred 
yy any European power again. In the battles of the 

future every provision which forethought and judicious 
expenditure can obtain will be in readiness to do what- 
ever is possible in modern science to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the sick and render assistance to the dying. 

t is o si fact that the sanitary system employed 
in the field during the past forty-five years originated 
in the ry of one of the smallest an States— 
Schleswig Holstein. 

The i in its crude form—owes its inception to 
the fertile brain and widely sympathetic mind of the 
Duke Frederick of Schleswig, who, by the way, was the 
father of the present German Empress. It remained 
for Professor von Esmarch, however, to elaborate and 
present in practical form what is without question the 
most perfect system of military sanitation that the world 
has ever seen. 

Yet indifference or ignorance retarded the universal 
adoption of this system for many years. In the Father- 
tod. even, the doctor waited in vain to obtain a hearing, 
and ultimately, in a spirit of despair at the lethargic 
attitude of the authorities, travelled to America, where 
the true value of his scheme was at once destined to 
receive its full appreciation. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1861, sanitary corps 
were organised on the lines advocated by this German 
professor. The assistance thus rendered to the troops 
was so givat that the newspaper reports were openly 
discredited in Hurope. The thing, it was declared, was 
impossible. When after the battle of Fredericksburg it 
became ynown icone ie mounded were ieken in 
charge by icians e evening and the 
night follo F ” the battle, and that none but the dead 
were left to into the hands of the hyenas of the 
battlefield, the verdict in this country was “ American 
humbug.” Six months later a surprise awaited the 


—— ell 
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sceptics. It was stated that of the 21,000 
peered igs rang Ay the battle which lasted 
from the lst to the of July, none un- 
attended on July 4th. : 

No one, indeed, will the Americans full credit 


Although Prussia sanitary in 
1855, they proved petits ne unpleasantness 
with Denmark ten years 
later, and when the war 
of 1866 broke out their 
total incompetency, says 
an expert, was 80 glaring 
that even the stoutest 
military hearts 
shuddered. 

Austria in the same 
ear unhesitatingly left 
er wounded and 

the tender mercies of the 
physicians joined the 
general 


It must be said for Germany, however, that, as if in 
recompense for its tardy recognition of the invaluable 
and humanitarian scheme mapped out by its famous 
countryman, it is to-day in a position to crow over all 
other powers in boasting of the completeness of the 
arrangements for the care of the sick and wounded in 
the field and in the garrison. 

In the next war the fighters of men and the soldiers 
of humanity will enter upon their bloody work in the 
following established order : 

Each body of troops will carry to the front, in 
covered positions, one half its quota of surgeons, of 
lazaretto servants, of ambulance nurses, and at least.one 
horeed ambulance waggon. 

In the second line—that is under cover of ammunition 
trains—a regular “ flying lazaretto”’ will be established ; 
ent ann alf of adie will be in ahaniane 
with a ly-equi medicine waggon, ambulance 
cars, litera, and pel Latry ring 

Within the precincts of the reserve line the chief 
“flying lazaretto” will be erected. All wounded 
allowing of t rtation will be carried as soon as 
possible to the various stations. 

St. Bernard dogs will be used to ferret out wounded 
men lying in the mountain ravines and forests, but their 
chief utility will be in drawing 
small, low ambulance waggons 
holding one person. Hundreds 
of peippied men crawl to some 
secluded spot to die, and in no 
rear way could they be found and assistance rendered 
to them. 

To assist in this work an electric light machine on 
wheels will be employed, and water waggons constructed 
to carry four hundred quarts. 

These waggons are sein by two horses, and to the 
rear three barrels are attached containing vinegar, wine, 
and spirits. All liquids can thus be drawn directly from 
whe poset te will be loyed beca 

say t! water waggons wi employe use 
7 one cannot suppose that the military 
authorities could refuse to add them to 
their tiain, but it must be confessed that 
none of the army leaders have so far seen 
fit to baa the 
notion, though 
several Fk bet Red 
Cross ieties are 
eens to ar. 
range for its speed 
. introduction. ¥ 

Each sanitary detachment in the armies of the great 
powers is now well equipped with those provisions suit- 
able for the wants of a weakened man, and the introduc: 
tion of a special kitchen waggon is warmly advocated by 
the friends of humanity. 


—— HO 


TEACHER: “ What is the difference between industry 
and luck P ” 

Boy: “One door. Industry is what you has yourself ; 
luck is what your neighbour has,” 


———+.to__ 


mya “ Wife, can you tell me why I am like a 
hen P” 

Mrs. Kicksy: ‘No, dear; why is it?” 

Kicksy: “ use I can seldom find anything where 
I laidit yesterday.” 

—_— ¢——_. 

Unper the Second Empire there was a famous perru- 
quer io Exe whose sign represented the death of 

deal 


lom, and bore a legend which may be translated 
as follows: 


crippled soldiers to 

Prussians. Her arm 
regular troops in their flight as soon as 
retreat 


-by, and cast an eye 
lom’s sad fate ; 
He might have preaed he but worn 


Wane enpine 
Dzo. 21, 1895. 


A COUNTRY WITHOUT A NEWS- 
PAPER. 


curios ciy indeed. Andorn fo beller $0 be the aly 
ci 8 


joi 

partment of Ari It is nominally under 
the Projection of France, but ite fourteen thousand in. 
habitante speak the Spanish tongue. 

Here, then, is an opportunity for an enterprisin 
journalist. He need not be afraid of duels, for, thoug 
the firearms are plentiful perp ie it is said there is not 
a single inhabitant who could hit a cow at a hundred 


THE CHINESE SCHOOLBOY. 


Tue Chinese school children have instilled into them 
at an early habits of hard, steady vee At the 
age of five a boy begins his schooling. At daylight he 
rises, and after dressing as quickly as possible, he 
starts breakfastless to school. He is given a task, and 
after it is completed he is allowed an hour for breakfast. 

in, later, he has an hour for luncheon, but he is at 
his maid nearly twelve hours a day, seven days in the 
week, 
All his time, when he is not reciting his lessons, he is 
studying aloud at the top of his voice. He is under the 
eye of his master both in school and on his way to and 
from school, The lad is taught rudimentary astronomy, 
physics, and natural history, but greater stress is put 
upon writing and his literary studies. 

“A Thousand Letters,” a poem, is the study that 
forms the backbone of his literary education. In it are 
taught the duties of children to parents, and all such 
matters. Whatever the study may seals oat classics, 
or eee lesson is learned and repeated word for 
wo 


CURIOUS DIFFERENCES. 


A GALLON isn’t a gallon. It’s a wine gallon, or one 
of three different sorts of ale gallon, or a corn gallon, or 
hh pea of oil ; and the gallon of oil means seven and a 

pounds for train oil, and eight pounds for some 
other oils. 

If you buy a pipe of wine, how much do you get? 
Ninety-three gallons if the wine be Marsala, ninety-two 
if eira, a hundred and seventeen if Bucellas, a hun- 
dred and three if port, a hundred if Teneriffe. 

What isa stone? Fourteen pounds of a living man, 
eight of a slaughtered bullock, sixteen of cheese, five of 

lass, thirty-two of hemp, sixteen and three-quarters of 
flax at ast, four-and-twenty of flax at Downpatrick. 
It is fourteen pounds of wool as sold by the growers, 
fifteen a of wool as sold by the wool-staplers to 
each other. 

There are seven measures in use to define an acre. 

A hundredweight may contain a hundred, a hundred 
=e Pisce Ang : aa and twenty pounds. A 

undredweight of pork is eight pounds heavier at 
Belfast than at Cork. sis 

A man may live by selling coal at a less price per ton 
than he paid for it at the pit mouth. Aton of coal at 
the pit mouth varies from Hrentyiere to twenty-three 
hundredweight of a hundred and twelve pounds each. 

Of cheese, thirty-two cloves (of eight pounds each) 
make a wey in Essex, forty-two in Suffolk. 

We walk in this United Eingion by the measure of 
four sorte of miles, an English mile being 217 yards 
shorter than a Scottish mile, and 480 yards shorter than 
an Irish mile, and the geographical mile being another 
measure differing from all three. 

Our rey aloe don’t mean the same thing when they 
talk of fathoms. On board a man-of-war it means six 
feet, on board a merchantman five feet and a half, on 
board a fishing vessel five feet. 


DON’T MISS THIS. 


—— + » 0+ ¢—___—_ 


Startine with the issue published on Wednesday, 
December 18th, Pearson’s Story Teller 


WILL APPEAR IN A NEW FORM. 

Each number will consist of thirty-two pages, and will 
comprise long instalments of three serial stories, together 
with a complete illustrated short story running to twenty 
thousand words in length. The complete story in the first 
number of the new series isi entitled “Philip St. Voullé’s 
Understudy.” It is from the pen of Huan Mee, and is 
illustrated by E. 8. Hope. 


From the advance copy received the opinion may safely be formed that PEARSON'S will have come to stay.—East London Observer. 
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DON’T GO TO LAW. 


Tuens is a story told of a eminent lawyer 
no with us, who eae vile endeavouri age 


HOW TO FIND LOST PINS. 


THEIR GREAT GRIEF. 


“ James, dear,” said the young wife anxiously, as she 
son of yours f ald pitt paper (iis mneniag ant left Ge 
suit of yours up in r morning an on 
the hail table P F i 

“Was that my drees suit?” he hysterivall: mented. 
“Why, I thought that was a bandle of old Hot es you 
wanted me to give away,and I had my office boy take it 
round to the missionary society.” 

With a piercing shriek she prostrated herself on the 
sofa. ‘ You little knew,” she sobbed piteously, as she 
rocked herself to and fro in uncontrollable grief, ‘“‘ that 
there was a piece of silk in that package that [ wanted 
you to match for me.” 


“Too bad,” complained Mr. Hemingway; “been 
hunting an hour for my club pin. Dropped it out on 
the lawn, and wouldn’t take any money for it.” 


When he came home to h ' 
side his plate. supper he found the pin be- 


e Hurrah!” he cried; “ where did you find it?” 
‘I let Willie go barefoote ’ this afternoon,” explained 
Mrs. Hemingway softly, as she poured out the tea. 


a 
THE PREVAILING FASHION. 


“THe Woman Who Did” we have—or say we have— 


‘ty dear fellow,” he replied, “I do not say that 
under no conceivable ceccinsaness, would d take pro- 
ceedings against anyone, bu' say that if this 
moment you merge J upeet my ink on the tablecloth, 
chucked my wife out of the window, threw that volume 
of reporte at the bust of Dickens, ‘made hay’ with my 
furniture, and finally tweaked my nose, I should, no 
doubt, use my best endeavours to kick you downstairs; 
but once rid of you, either by force or persuasion, no 


i ] 
wer on earth should induce me to bri tion | Tad long ago. : 
Peainst you.” mugangemen | the Woman Who Didn’t” is now being boomed by| WHEN REPTILES RULED THE 
the friends of the author. 
=< Ee A lady well known in Society, who veils her identity WORLD. 


under the udonym of “Lucas Cleeve,” 1a8 just 
ublished “The Woman Who Couldn't,” and we are 
ooking anxiously for the story of “The Woman Who 
Would Have Liked to, but Dare Not.” 
The series will be completed by the publication of 
the history of “The Man Who Said it was All Rot, und 
He Was Sick of it.” 


eet fe -- 
A SMALL ELECTRICIAN. 


UNIQUE EXPERIENCES. 


THERE was a time “in the wide revolving shades of 
centuries pust,” when the globe was wholly in the pos- 
session of walking, swimming. and flying reptiles. 
Being the dominant type, they divided naturally into 
three great classes. 

In the oceans they became gigantic paddling enalio- 
saurians; on dry land, or, viken wet land (for the 
whole face of the globe was doubtless a quagmire at 
that time), they became monstrous, erect dinosaurians, 
some of which bad legs fifteen feet or more in length. 

Those which inhabited the regions of the air were the 
terrible flying pterodactyls. 

For a vast, but unknown, length of time these awful 
creatures literally ruled the earth. 

Then one by one they died out in the face of the 
younger and more vigorous fauna, until at the present 
time only a few miniature alligators and crocodiles, a 
few toy snakes and skulking lizards and geckos remain 
as reminders of the enormous reptilian types that once 
crowded land and sea. 


—_— oo fh 
IS SUCCESS DUE TO MERIT? 


Let any man or woman who has succeeded, as the 
world accounts success, retire into that secret chamber 
in which every man must sit alone with his own soul, 


Tr is always trying to find that what we have supposed 

to be unique experiences in our own lives have been 

ated in other circumstances. A lady who went on 

an Atlantic voyage in her first youth delights in telling 

a story about the ship’s surgeon, a melancholy young 
man, who apparently fell desperately in love with her. 

“T discouraged him,” said she, “but I did for a long 
time feel a mournful satisfaction in the idea that some 
one was breaking his heart for me. One day some time 
later a friend who had just returned from abroad told 
me as an excellent joke that her ship's surgeon had also 
fallen in love with her. 

“* He declared he should do something desperate with- 
out me,’ said she; ‘but afterwards when I told the 
story to Miss M——, who had crossed the Atlantic in 
that vessel, she proved to me that the same man had 
said identically the same things to her.’ 

“TI listened to her with sad for-b:ding of what was 
coming, and when I had asked further questions I found 
that it was indeed my surgeon who had so repeated him- 
self. That was his way of passing the time during the 
monotony of the voyaze.” 


————— to__—_. 
A TERRIBLE AUDIENCE. 


THE smullest, and at the same time the youngest 
electrician in the world, is a fox terrier named Strip, 
belonging toa firm of electric-light engmeers in London. 
She is only three and a half years of age, and her 
business is to carry the wires through the narrow tubes 
which connect the dynamos at the central station with 
the private houses, which duty she performs with the 
greatest skill and quickness, never failing to find her 
way through the most intricate passages. 

ceording to her owners, she is the most valuable 
accessory to their business, and they would have great 
difficulty in doing their work without her; of this the 
little dog seems quite certain, for she is very vain, aud 
may be seen strutting about as if the whole place be- 
longed to her. 


te 
and into which his closest friend cannot even look, and 
i paar FOLLOWING THE WHITE MAN’S ask whether his or her success has been purchased solely 
Havine had a long rest from acting,” a well-known FASHIONS by the exercise of those virtuous qualities the sum of 
actor relates, “ I returned to Melbourne to play a short : which constitutes merit. In very few cases, indeed, will 


i, me with my former partner at the Haymarket, 
and then sailed for Van Dieman’s Land, now called 
Tasmania. This lovely island had formerly been a 
convict station, where life-sentenced prisoners from 
England had been sent. There was at the time I speak 
of, and is now, a most refined society in Tasmania, 
though among the lower classes there was a stron 
flavour of the convict element. I acted the “ Ticket-of- 
Jueave-Man” for tho first time in Hobart Town, and 
there was much excitement in the city when the play 
was announced. 

“At least a hundred ticket-of-leave men were in the 
pit on the first niet of its production. Before the 
curtain rose I looked through it at this terrible audience. 
The faces in the pit were a study. Men with low fore- 
heads and small, peering, ferret-looking eyes, some with 
flat noses, and square, cruel jaws, and sinister expressions 
—leering, low, and cunning—all wearing a_ sullen, 
dogged look, as though iy would tear the benches 
from the pit and rob the theatre of its scenery if one 
of their kind was held up to public scorn upon the 


the answer be *“ Yes”; for in that inner chamber truth 
wears no disguise, and no lie has « chance of being heard. 

Innumerable instances will at once be brought up to 
show that every step forward has been pure 
some compromise with the powers of evil; some telling 
of a half-truth, where the whole truth would have ruined 
the business in hand; some yielding at the voice of 
interest, where principle demanded uncompromising 
resistance; or some downright lie, which enabled him or 
her ie get ahead of some simpler or more scrupulous 
rival, 

There are few successful business men who cannot 
remember many a deal in which they came out top, 
either by keeping back some of the truth, or saying that 
which was not true at all; few artists who have not 
sacrificed their highest ideals in order to produce that 
which would sell; and few writers who have not done 
the same thing to pander toa popular taste which they 
knew to be depraved. 

The cold truth of the matter is that what we call 
success really means the survival of the fittest, and 
every biologist will tell yon that this by no means 
always implies the survival of the best. The man who 
succeeds in the worldly sense does ro, not because he is 
really a stronger or a more gifted man than his un- 
successful rival, but because he is better suited to the 
surroundings in which the Fates have compelled him to 
live and work. 

It is absolutely essential that he shall have those 
qualities, many of them good and some of them bad, 
which command the confidence and the respect of the 
average man. But thisisnotenough. He must also have 
those qualities in such proportion that they fit him to 
his surroundings, and he must have the ability and 
the endurance to use them persistently and to the best 
advantage. This is why, of two men of equal talents 
and cultivation, one may live in a fine house and ride in 
his carriage, while the other occupies two back rooms 
and walks afoot. 

The one has the ability and the will to suit himself to 
circumstances at any cost,and he gets on; the other 
declines to push compromise to the same extent, and 
fails, Or it may be that while he excels the other in 
the possession of the raw materials of success, he is 
deficient in that quality which we nowadays call push. 
The consequence is that he docs not bring his wares to 
market and exhibit them to the kest advantage, and the 
result is again failure, total or partial. 

Success is not due to merit pure and simple, but to 
the ability to suit such virtues as one may possess to 
the exigencies of the battle of life; to suppress some 
altogether, and to magnify others in the eyes of one’s 
fellow-men, for it must never be forgotten that success 
depends upon how the world takes you, and that the 
world takes you not for what you really are, but for 
what you are able to make yourself appear to it. 


“Tux Alaska Indians,” said a traveller to the P.W. 
man the other day, ‘after learning many of the vices 
of the white man, soon begin to live like him as far as 
possible and convenient. Their one-storey huts soon 
give way to two or three-storey structures, and instead 
of building helter-skelter wherever there’s a clearing, 
they erect their dwellings in straight rows, carefully 
observing the building line. 

“ When an Indian who came back from the States 
spread the news that the houses of the white men in the 
big cities were all numbered, the fashion of numbering 
their own houses spread like wild-fire. The Indian 
would pay no attention to the numerical values, but 
would select some number that pleased the eye. 

“The first house in the Indian quarter of Sitka is 
numbered 200, while the one next door is 400, the third 
is 6,800, and then 480 and 1,300. The numbers which 
are most generally popular are those which end in the 
two naughts.” 

re Fc ee 


AN ALPINE MORTUARY. 


“The first act of the play progressed with but little ex- 
citement. These men seemed to enjoy the humourous 
and pathetic side of the story with great relish; but 
when I came upon the stage in the second act, revealing 
the emaciated features of a returned convict, with 
sunken eyes anda closely-shaved head, there was a pain- 
ful stillness in the house. The whole pit seemed to lean 
forward and strain their enger eyes upon the scene; and 
there were little murmurs of recognition and shakings 
of the head as though they fully recognised the local 
allusions that they so well remembered; deep-drawn 
sighs for the sufferings that the hero had gone through, 
and smothered laughs at some of the old, well- 
remembered inconveniences of prison life; but their 

pathies were caught by the nobleness of the hero's 
shetasinr and his innocence of crime, as though each one 
of these villains recognised how persecuted he himself 
had been. 

“ As the play progressed, their enthusiasm increased. 
Whenever the hero was hounded by a detective or ill- 
treated by the old Jew, they would howl their indigna- 
tion at the actors, and when he came out unscathed at 
the end of the play, a monument of persecuted 
innocence, they cheered to the very echo. 

“This performance rendered me extremely popular 
with some of the old ‘lags’ of Hobart Town, and I was 
often accosted in the street by these worthies and told 
some touching tale of their early persecutions. In 
fact, they quite looked on me as an old ‘ pal.’ . 

“These courtesies were very flattering, but the incon- 
venience that I was caused by being poked in the ribs 
and winked at now and then, as much as to say: ‘ 
right, old boy, we know—you’ve been there,’ rendered 
my favouritism among these fellows rather irksome.” 


In a powerful sketch of the famous St. Bernard’s 
Monastery on the Alps, a writer, after telling how he 
spent the night says: “I arose ut dawn. ‘The snow had 
ceased to fall. Some instinct drew me to a small stone 
building about the size of a workman's cottage, a few 

aces from the Hospice. On the apex stood a cross. 
About three fect from the ground the building was 
pierced by a window a couple of fect square, crossed by 
thick wooden bars. I peered through the bars. It was 
dark, and as bare as a hay loft. 

“When my eyes pierced the mystery of the gloom, I 
shuddered. It contained a score or so of dead—men, 
women, and children. They stood, or reclined, in a 
semi-circle round the dim chamber. The snow, their 
enemy, blew past me through the cross bars in little 
drifts, circling playfully about its harvest of victims. 

“There, frozen into incorruptibility they stand, these 
friendless and forlorn dead, whom no one has claimed. 
As they looked at that lip moment when their poor 
mortality put on immortality, so look they now—so will 
they always look, till the valleys shall be exalted and 
there shall be no more snow. Frozen into stone which 
never thaws, they have been caught at the last instant 
of their poor lives. A mother presses her baby to her 
vaharad: breast. An old man sis a tattered handker- 
chief about his throat. 

“A peasant raises his head, eager for thelast curiosity 
to be satisfied or—ended. There, easily recognisable, 
but not easily forgotten, wait those friendless and for- 
lorn dead till calls.” 

Some of the bodies have waited there for twenty years, 
frozen and preserved by the intense cold. 


very crowded, but if the future numbers of PEARSON'S are_up to the standard set by the 
witve ton eee re ee lbnatia chon | eee no dimeulty in creating a large and distinct constituency. The chief matter for wonderment 
is how such an amount of high-class artistic and literary work can be produced for the money,—Western Press. 
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A Pace wone Parzictiarzy FcR Larize. 


IsoBEL will le glod to aniwer, in this sage, cus Of | cooked to. 
general interest upon howec hold water a8 as space a 


permits. Envelopes should be markid Hom Notes. 


To Take Grease out of Leather, AP PIT 
of an to the spot, and it in the sun. Repeat the 
Senility nada is vamoved 

Make medium-size oatmeal into a 

Oat- Cake. stiff paste with boiling water, roll it 
out thin, and bake in a slow oven; do not let it get 
brown. When cooked, dry before the fire. Keep in a 


tin, and heat before eating. to M.8., ton- 
qt -w . 01 ting. (Reply to Kings 


+», atashigh a tem as it can be 

Hot Milk aronk, is a Goa retredlic stimu- 

lant in cases of cold or over-fatigue. Its action is very 

quick and grateful. The effect 

beneficial and lasting than that of alcohol. It gives 
xeal etrength, as well as acting as a fillip. 


To Preserve Linoleum or Oilcloth. 
These useful floor coverings last much longer if waxed 
and polished like oak boards. Should there be any 
stains on the linoleum, remove them with turpentine 
or a little warm water, but never wash this sort of 
floor covering with soap and water. (Reply to Mat, 
and Canine, St. Ives.) 


. Parboil two feet 

A Dish of Calf's Feet. witia iu" es 
remove the bones from them. Put the meat in a stew- 
pe with a gill of the stock in which it was boiled and 

o ounces of butter. Boil threo eggs hard, cut the 
whites in halves, rub the yolkssmooth with a seasoning 
of pepper, salt, and chopped parsley. Let the whole 
simmer together for ten minutes. Garnish tl:e dish with 
sippets and the whites of the eggs. 


. F Place two anda half pounds 
Pickle for Beef. ce salt, one pound pore 
suger, one ounce of saltpetre, one ounce of black per, 
and a few bay leaves in one gallon of water. Boil for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, removing the scum as it rises, 
and let it stand till cold. The beef should be allowed 
to remain in this pickle for eight to ten days, the vessel 
and Ceca of liquor being such that the meat is 
completely cuvered. Brisket of beef is quite one of the 
best joints for the purpoze. (Reply to MIRANDA.) 


i he Picture Frames : 
To Clean Gilt Articles. yy thoroughly 
by frequent shaking. a little soft soap (about as much as 
will rest on a shilling) with half a pint of rain water, 
which has been previously boiled. Add o wineglassful 
of spirits of hartshorn, and shake the whole well up 
together. Apply the apo carefully with a soft 
camel-hair brush, and, after allowing it to remain a 
minute or two, wash it carefully away with the free use 
of perfectly clean water. Dry the frame either in the 
sunshine or in a draught. Metal: First thoroughl 
cleanse the metal from dust, then wash carefully with 
strong suds or the finest white soap and lukewarm rain 
_— using a toothbrush for the crevices and smaller 
lows. 


Three Sweets for Children's Parties. 
Linea plain, well-buttered round mould with sponge finger 
biscuits, shaped to fit, decorate the top of the mould with 
preserved cherries, and pour round them a litt'e dissolved 
P table jelly. Soak half an ounce of gelatine in cold 
milk, and then dissolve by heat, stirring in one ounce 
of caster sugar. Whip half a pint of thick cream toa 
thick froth, flavour it with any essence preferred, stir 
while the gelatine is slowly strained into the cream by a 
second person. Stir slowly till the cream begins to set, 
and then pour into the mould and set aside to cool. 
Turn out to serve and you will have a very pretty and 
i msive sweet. Rice Snowball_—Boil four ounces of 
rice in milk till pe'fectly cooked and soft, sweeten to 
taste, and flavour slightly with vanilla. Wet small cups 
with cold water, and then fill with the boiled rice. 
Make a custard of one pint of milk, two well-beaten 
eggs, and a teaspoonful of cornflour wetted with cold 
milk, sugar to taste. Cook the custard while stirring 
till as thick a3 rich cream, and set aside to cool. Turn 
out the rice to serve, put a lump of red jelly on each 
egg. and pour the cold custard round. This dish ma 
be prepared only three or four hours b2fore it is wante 
which is often an advantage. Chocolate Mange.—Soak 
half an ounce of gelatine in cold water overnight. 
Next day set it in a has'n, over a pot of boiling water, 
with one and a half ounces of sugar and two ounces of 
best chocolate grated. Stir till all is dissolved, then strain 
throvgh muslin into cne pint of lukewarm milk, beat 
for a few moments, and pour into a wetted mould. A 
little whipped cream added to the above greatly 
improves it. (Reply to Tina.) 
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Mud on Umbrellas ‘ould ena ee 
removed with a fairly stiff brush. Should any stains 
remain, rub oe et eae with a slice of raw, un- 


to TAVISTOCK SQUABE.) 
A Take a nice 
To Clean White Feathers. grm pad of 
hite wad: , well filled with thoroughly dried plaster 
of Paria, sane. Othe feathore briskly, working from the 
Gisarrange them. Keep rubbing 


nares be destroyed i 
. 4 in 
Worms in Furniture thetollowing manner: 
Insert a knittiog needle dipped in paraffin in cca eae 
holes daily for a fortnight. If the pest is destroyed no 
more dust will be seen coming from the holes. After- 
wards fill the holes with putty, and co 
and varnish to the affected part. (Reply to 8. G. L., 
Scotland.) 


Take the medlars when quite 

Medlar J elly * fipe, wash them, and at into 

@ preservin with just sufficient water to cover. 

Let them sicher teey slowly until they become a pulp. 

Pasa Sroees a jelly bag, Lut do not press the R p 

through. ‘To every a of liquor add one of 

loaf sugar, biing the boil, and boil for twenty 

minutes or until quite clear, and it will jelly. (Reply to 
Magis Kyrwiwn.) 


. Everyone knows that salt fish 

Salt Fish. requires soaking, but few realise how 
greatly the process influences the ultimate success of 
the dish when served. The water needs constantly 
renewing, 80 the simplest plan is to place it (flesh down- 
wards) in a deep earthenware pan, in a cool place, with 
the water running slowly from the tap, and thus it will 
be constantly changed without attention. Either skim 
milk or milk and water will greatly improve the flavour 
and colour of the fish, if it be immersed for an hour or 


two. 
ith this fluid, 
Clean your Electro-Plute sd a will, 1 
am sure, be highly pleased with the result. Take half 
a cup of whitening, powder it finely, and work into a 
paste with a cupful of cold water in which a tabl mn- 
ful of rock ammonia has been dissolved. This should 
be bottled and kept for scouring plate. When dry, 
remove with a clean dry m6 and a brush, finally 
polisbing with a chamois leather in the usual manner. 
if badly spotted, remove the marks with methylated 
spirit or liquid ammonia mixed with plate powder. 
(Reply to T. E., Bolton.) 


Catlifloicer with Tomato Sauce Son 
per dish, having also a very pretty effect. Stew two or 
three foreign tomatoes till soft, season highly with 
pepper, add a little salt and tarragon vinegar, and 
thicken the whole with cornflour, wetted first with cold 
water. Boil a good-sized cauliflower until quite tender, 
puttiog a spconful of vinegar into the water to keep it 
Pits, then drain it. Pour the thick sauce on the dish, 
break the flower imto sprigs, lay it gently on this bed, 
and place tufts of parsley here and there. Have grated 
cheese handed with this dish. 


Make Worcester Sauce aa Rare 


keep for many years: If you save the vin from other 
pickles, such as walnuts, it takes the place of the white 
wine vinegar, and makes the sauce a good colour. 
I advise you to save all the vinegar from your pickles in 
future. Pound half an ounce of cayenne pepper, half 
an ounce of eschalots, and an eighth of an ounce of 
garlic in a marble mortar, adding pao @ quart of 
white wine vinegar, then press it through a huir sieve. 
Add a quarter of a pint of Indian soy, t bottle and 
cork for use. If you find this too tedious a method, 
after pounding the dry ingredients, put them into a jar 
and pour the ari vinegar on to them. Cover close, 
and let it stand till the vinegar has well extracted the 
flavour of the ingredients, and before bottling add the 
soy. This sauce improves when kept. (Reply to W. J.) 


Winter Dress is Apt to be Dull, x bright 
variably become dingy and faded in the fogs and rains 
of the winter months. The ideal wear is undoubtedly 

; that which permits of a change, and it is 
from this point of view that the Eton 
jacket is so deservedly popular. Notice 
the little costume shown in the margin 
(No. 205, 64d.), and you will see how 
neat it is. It would look well in an 
eoft woollen material, or even serge, wit 
a front and sash of thin silk. Speaking 
of fronts, by-the-bye, it is especiall 
necessary that these have a lini ack 
—for winter weur, at least—and to the 
depth of about three inches, below the 
: back of the collar-band, material ehould 
be laid on so that, should it ride up, material, not lining, 
will be exposed to view. 
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be burned ; it ty of 
- Bread a both tn rising os kine it ea 
wish it to be really good. 


To Destroy Fleas in a Child's Bed 
rinkle the died nightdress lightly with a solution 
camphor and Tuohy rae rx fresh mint 
oe = he should be 


When a Perscn te Fainting isia fiat on 


the back, loosen any article of dress which appears very 
tight, such as collar, telt, etc, andar ly admit 
fresh air to the room. Apply ng salts to the 
nostrils, but failing this, a piece of smouldering rag. 
Bathe the face with cold water, and when the patient is 
sufficiently recovered give a small quantity of stimulant. 


..° =... Boil two ounces of rice in stock till 
Rice Pre. thoroughly clon | on it with 
little ch onion, r, an t. rain the 
stbal he eran and Fe with the latter any remains 
of cold meat, chopped fine. Grease a ie-dish, and into 
it put the rice sal meat, scatter grated cheese over, adi 
a few bits of butter, and bake = twent anianies in a 
ick oven. When this pie is being ‘ ere are 
ay ph of pastry on hand, they ehould be rolled out 
and put over as a crust. 


To Remove Fur from Inside fated 
This process should only be adopted when boiling out 
the kettle several times with soft water has failed. Fill 
the kettle with water, and add to it a drachm of sal 
ammoniac. Let it boil for an hour, when the fur or 
petrified substances formed on the metal will be dis. 
solved and can easily be removed. In boiling a kettle 
care must be taken to put on the lid closely 80 as not to 
leave the smallest crevice. If the lid is in the least 
broken it is best to get a new one, otherwise the water 
is liable to be sacked: and rendered unfit for use, com- 
municating a most disagreeable taste to the tea. (Ieply 
to C. A. D.) 


q should find a prominent place in 
Lime Water every well - J okell eters root 
This useful liquid I find is constantly in demand, fur its 
uses are innumerable. Make your lime water at home 
by placing in a large bottle a gill of ae lime, just 
wemad with cold water, then fill up the bottle with pure 
soft water, shake well, and then stand, tightly corked, to 
settle. Pour off the extra water for use, and be puar- 
ticular to keep the lime-water always well corked, for it 
very soon deteriorates if it is exposed to the air. Lime- 
water added to milk, in the proportion of one ounce to 2 
pint, will be digested by children who cannot take pure 
milk, it will also relieve the troubles produced by over- 
indulgence in cakes, eweets, etc., in children. Lime- 
water mixed with sweet oil, in equal rtions, forms 
a soothing remedy for burns. Again, in the spring my 
readers will find lime water unrivalled for preserving 

large supplies of fresh eggs. 
Several of 


How to Make Common Soap. sy readers 


who live in the country and have a large quantity of fat, 
find it not only an economy but a great convenience to 
make their own soap. For making fifty pounds of fut 
into soap, about seven pounds of caustic soda are neces- 
sary. Only spring or river water should be used. Some 
use a ley of the same sheng others commence with a 
weak ley. First put the fat into the pan, and then add 
about half the caustic soda to as much water as will 
cover the fat. As the boiling continues, add your ley by 
degrees. When the whole is transformed into a clear 
liquid, in which neither ley nor fat can be discovered. 
and the paste no longer drops from your stirring-rod, 
but slides down in long threads, the process is com- 


pleted. Pour into frames, y, 


and in a day or two the eoap 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


may be cut up. (Reply to 
Conga Reaver, Stoke 
Newington.) 


Ginglo column, per inch per insertion . £11090 
Double o ” fe w « 8&8 00 
Full page inside, facing rage of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
back page, per insertion ws ewe 70 CO 
Half page a ” ” ww « 36 00 
Quarter rage ,, ” ” ow we «60 ewe «27:10 0 
Bighth page ,, ” ” 1 eee 815 0 
Tenth page ” ” ” ww « 7 00 
Pront poge, who! me oes ws « 90 00 
half “a ons soo . 45 00 
5 ) 
oO 


Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. ectra, AU advertisements cre 
tubject to approval. All copy must be sent in by Noon on Tresdan, 
December 17, if intended for the Issue on sale December 28 and da'cd 
January 4 The Proprictors reserve the right to hold over or suspend the 
insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions 0% 
order. AU communications should be addressed to the Advertisement 
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All spaces alore one-tenth of a pege are charged at per page rate. 
Manager, ‘Pearson's Weekly" Ojficcs, Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 
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TIOMOCE AT 


The Unrivalled Remedy for INFLUENZA, 
COLDS, CHILBLAINS, CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES. In all of them it 


TOUCHES THE SPOT 


As well as in PILES, NEURALGIA, 
ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM, 4&c., 
&c. Those who use it, say it 


# CURES PAIN: 


HOMOCEA is sold by deners ers aad) iu tes and ae 5 Pe box, or post — ae 13 aud 3,- from the 
n Square, Birkew 


SYM y9 


PRICE 2)6 AND 4/6 eer BOTTLE. SAMPLE SIZE, l/s. oF ALL CHEMISTS AND 
STORES, OR DIRECT FoR. D. EXTR 


ples Post Free on Application to 


MELLIN'S Foot WORKS LONDON, S.E. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
TOOTH-ACHE. 


9G Prevenia 
Pr traction ne Bieeptees. 
Nights Pre 
Neuralgic Heada sche anes Hy 
Nerve Paine oy 
BUNT Ewa wHuVEN 
te, 1 


All Chemis! 


Purs: ‘THAT RIGHT. 
mia os ri ms raoth poses —Gordon Stables, M.D. B.N. 
and Rhe Ereperatia ition Bo for ne ele ef of Neersiais 
113 NA 2/9 from Chomiste, oF « direct, post paid, 
Crewe, Cheshire. 


DAY & SONS, Crewe, 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE'’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE , 


TS SSSI < 
- ie 


Dieeemaking LADIES’ 


OWNSbSA 4 


© 


all kinds, its effects are ma is 
the only real Bpeci ifie Sie Gout and Rheumatic % 
‘or it Temavee the cause from the b 


ey oa aS ry 


bones, sands of wonderful cures 
havo been effected by it. In bottles 28, 9d. fi 
of Chemists everywhcro, £ 


ees ot Worthless Imitations. 


WAFOD! 

Every Garment is 
cut to “custom mer's ie Be iy 
sure, and ta ilor- mate 
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SREY 


YS 


a tils very stylish and handsomely ie tailor-made Costin: is 
RIM OCK TWBED,” unsurpasse:l for wear a 
trimmed with a rich milit bea we The » ets con toy a i ith grey pleated bow nt lack of 
t. he s 


te ced in our e cellent 


VYASISM SANS OSS ONS 02 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


5 
For clearing the Skin from Spots 
Blemishes, Redness, Roughness, giving 
a Beautiful Complexion and pleasing 
appearance. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 
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FRAZER'S SOIP.| mE LIA RAD 


EECHAMS 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Sick EXeadache, Constipation, 
weak Stomach, Im airea Digestion, 
Wisordaerea Liver, end Female Ailments. 


In Boxes, 03d., 1s. 13d., and 2s. 9d. each, with Le directions. 
THE 1s. lid. BOX CONTAINS 56 PIL 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR— 


NOTICE, —Salssresn bores trite the wort, OU TEETER PE SE THOMAS _BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


A per box, or post free 1/3 from Druggiste and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 
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ee . poms SELF- 

Measuremest Forms post 

free: on oaks soy 
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Patcerni, Sketches, Measursmont Forms, and other Particulars free on application. 
Bangers: London and County Bank, Aldersgate Street, Lomlon. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS. 


ALLEN FOSTER & C0. 30, ROSCOE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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CLEANSE THE BLOOD, 
CLEAR THE oo. 


BEAUTIFY THE 


arr: 


BY TAKING 


FRAZER'S TABLETS, 


the medicine Recommended by Physicians 
—FoR— 

ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM, 
CONSTIPATION, LIVER AND 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
AND ALL BLOOD AND SKIN 
DISORDERS. 


a ess 
FRAZER'S TABLETS 
leasant to the taste, and may be taken 
pd ear fear by all, 


A Luxury for the Bath. 


te) 
" 


Invaluable for the 
Nursery. 
A Good Shaving Soap. 
Bex: hoe OR UNSCENTED. 


6d. per ke, of all Chemists, or 3 
cakes (p sont free) 1/6 from 


FRAZER’S TAB ETS, LTD., 
186, Fleet St., London, E.C. 


DZOnH pans 


IN ee al 1 x sit 


panied by a short, very short, explana’ 


meaning it is intended to convey. con- 
tainin hs i lobe weatiad Newnad reach 
oa by BY y, December 27th. 

Tue following inquiry has reavhed me from a corres- 


mdent. “ De" the Post Office authorities deliver 
addressed in shorthand ? "———————As the 
containing this momentous question had 
been addressed after the manner eet forth by Sir Isaac 
Pitman, I suppose I may safely answer in the affirm. 
tive. There was no delay in the deli:ery of the lettar 
either, but for all that the most legible chorthand is 
not so clear to decipher as longhand, an I therefore 
think it would be unpardonable if people were thought- 
less enough to tax the already overworked officials in 
this manner. It is worth remembering, tod, that the 
neces in many ocvuntry places would be very 
ikely to regard the phonetic superscripton as Arabic 
or Greek, and consequently considerab!e complicat‘ons 
would ensue. 


SyYmMPaTHISER.— Yes, it is hard to conduct a page like 
this. Jf you are a manied man, however, with a 
family of three or four, all of an inquiring turn of 
mind, you are soon able to answer almoat any question 
that human inyenuity can devise. It is surprising 
how a fumily does develop one’s mind. 


F. R. S.—I th'nk there is litte doubt that the human 
voice is audible at the greatest distance in the cold 
clear atmosphere of the arctic regions. On a per- 
fectly still day one person can hear another speaking 
wken about a mile apart. I believe it is claimed that 
a man standing at one end of the Grand Cafion of 
the Colorado shouted the name ‘“ Bob” which was 
distinctly audible st the further end, a distance of 
cightcen miles. If this statement be reliable, how- 
ever, it is perfectly certain thut it was a case of 
echo. Dr. Young records that at Gibraltar the 
human voice has beon heard at a distance of ten miles, 
and althouyh it is ‘rue that over water as well as a 
surface of ice sound #3 propagated with extraordinary 
clearness and strensth, I must beg leave to doubt this 
—— unlesa, perchance, it was another cace of 
echoes. 


Erticuvette.—If you are a dancing man you cannot do 
otherwise than ask for a dance from every lady to 
whom your host introduces you. To abstain withouta 
full programe is decidedly bad form. An introduction 
of this kind carries with it your hoatess’s desire, and 
for that reason cannot very well te ignored. 


envel: 


A RATHER uaseasonable suggestion comes from 
& correspondent that in hot weather offices 
where a large number of cleika ar3 employed 
shoull bo provided with a bathroom. an 
employer I must admit thit I consider bathing is 
a form of ent-rtuinment that onght to be done at 
home. Besides, there are always the public swimming: 
b.ths which are within reach during the luncheon 
hour. In New York and other American cities the 
intense heat during the summer alters the case a little, 
an I believe that a bathroom is very often to be 
fouad adjoining the office lavatory. ‘There is even 
some talk of providing a special bathroom for 
lady typ2writers—a fact with which the su’den 
po. niarity of bicyc'es may have something to do. 
The girl who arrives at the offic? in ber rational drass, 
hot and dusty from the ride,can go upstaira, enjoy a 
bath, and r3>-appeir aga‘n in her offive suit. some 
him ourist has even snamere? that a table migh’ be 
arran zed acrosa the bath, and there in the delightful 
coo!n:sa of the water the young lady might sit in her 
batLiug costume and past | out business lettera, wills, 
conveyances, and all else that runs through a type- 
writer. 


Tr was claimed for the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society. in a recent issue, that they employed more 
clerks in a single room than any other firm in the 
world. It appears, however, that the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Limited, have no fewer than 240 
employes engaged on clerical work in a single apart- 
ment, 156 feet long by 60 fect broad. The sales of 
the luiter concern amount, I am informed, to consider- 
ably over £10,000,000 a year. 


Ir _ is reecssary that I should make a double apology. 
List week I mentioned the fact that some firm of 
ee. and I was under the impression that it was 

essr3. Cass :!l and Co., had once allowed an interval 
of several yeara to elapse between the timo that an 
urticle of mine was accepted by then, and the time 
that it was published and paid for. My attention has 
now been drawn to the fact that it was not Messrs. 
Cassell and Co., and I am inexpressibly sorry that the 
mistake should have occurred, especially as I 
yvemember now that in the days when I wrote for 
CasseLL's SATURDAY JOURNAL and cther papers 
published from that office I was always ae with 
guite unusual promptitude, and was treated in the 


A CORRESPONDENT, signing himself “ Gardener,’ 


sts Toe Oe a Bin 


WEEK ENDING 


o-- , _ Duc. 2), 1895. 
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eee 
most friendly mest ) foc relating Iy anszer to several es re the wag tag 
acuifascce. ves aloo spolose better ; ments oered Uarongs medium of Btory Teller, 
objects strongly to fom. On sécond ta | over one thousand have been completed and 
I never was of the kind. A struggling | forwarded to their ving, to judge from 
>.% isa obnoxious creature wi! ‘ erhoaear ire page peel reer ee repr action 
. E hen to the reci; must again a ose w! 
tnd troamie rare th toon, cute are fslereted not tobe Grereukions: Toe remaining 


two new and smu 
ate Lapiag that Mra. Editor would not see them 


day, when I came home, I found that she had been 
having a general clearance, and, knowing that every- 


* eug- 
ts that an admirable sundial might be made from 
S eaaliower = Tie feat tas already beel 
accomplished. A ist in Kansas, US.A, 
was recently struck with the same idea. and selecting 
an enormous sunflower he attached to its droping 
head a tiny straw not more thau six feet long. Abou! 
the plant he described a circle and divided it into 
twenty-four parts, each of which was subdivided for 
minutes and seconds. And now we are told, cs the 
faithful plant from dawn till dusk eyes its fierce lord, 
the straw moves about the dial ind'cating the exact 
time. This cnrious chroncmeter can even be use 
as a etop-watch to time races by holding over ita big 
umbrella, which immediately checks the revolut'o., per- 
mitting the time to a fraction of a cecund to be read 
off upon the face of the dial. All of which is, to say 
the least of it, wonderful. : 


G. H. T. asks : “ How far has salt spray from the sea ever 


been driven inland by the wind ?~ —After 
a storm a decided taste of salt is perceptible on the 
leaves of trees ata d'stance of over a mile from the 
coast. In America, the land of cyclones and mael- 
stroms, the salt i3 carried still further inland, and so 
far as two and a half miles from the seashore trees 
have b2en found with all their leaves in midsummer 
turning red and brown from the effects of the blister- 
ing salt. 


From time to time it is my fortune to receive many 


communications, more or leas indignant and sometimes 
even szath'ng, from correspondents living in Ireland 
and other remote parts of the British Isles who 
consider that they are not fairly treated in the matter 
of competitions. This, I must say in self defencs. is 
quite « mistake, and-no one has any cause to feel 

ieved. Practically four whole days—for the 
competitions are, whenover possible, kept open to the 
last post—is the very least time that is ever ullowed, 
and although those who are within calling distance of 
the office naturally have an advantage in being less 
pressed for time, ample opportunity is, I consider, 
given to everyone who may wish to compete. In fact, 
it is naturally my wish that this should be eo. Prar- 
tous Weekly is not reine a Loadon paper. Indeed, 
in Glasgow and Dublin I find many of my warmest 
supporters. 


A CORRESPONDENT of inquiring turn of mind asks how 


it is that strangers passing each other in a country 
road after durk will, in nine cases out of ten, exchange 
grectings, while in the day time they would go their 


ways without Leet ey suppose the 
greating is a form of challenge, a sort of “ Who goes 
there, Triend or foe?” There is something almost 


uncanny about meeting a person whom one can hear 
and cannot see. The natural instinct is to speak to 
find out whether it is a man, woman, or child, some 
lurking bird of night, or a villager trudging home 
from his work. Besides, there is a sense of loneliness 
in a dark country lane to which the most intrepid 
are susceptible, and even a muttered “ Good night” is 
a very welcome sound. Herein, I suppose, lies the 
matter in a nutshell. 


Ur-to-DaTE asks: “Ought girls to ride bicycles?” 


I intended to refer this matter to Isobel. 


Then I discovered that she rode a bicycle herszif and |. 


was hopeless so far as obtaining an unprejudiced 
opinion was concerned. Speaking as a mere man, 
I should say that if there ever was a time when 
bicycling was considered an unladylike performance, 
nach an argument no longer dares to show 
its face. Propriety in most cases is a question 
of fashion. it is not unladylike to play 
tennis, to boat, to ride, and to hunt, it is 
not malady uke to ride a bicycle. The medical 
side of the question, however, is less easy to 
dispose of. In the first place doctors disagree; in the 
second place, it is to a great extent a question of con- 
stitution which makes it impossible to lay down a hard 
and fast rule for general application. On the whole, 
it seems admitted that there is nothing harmful in 
cycling for women, so long as they ride in modera- 
tion. And, generally speaking, what girl does ride to 
excess? The majority push their machines up hill 
because it is steep, aud walk them down hill because 
it is dangerous, and are constantly out of the saddle 
at other times to find out whether the road is level 
or nct. 


enlargements:-are being pushed forward with all 
reasonable a and outetanding orders will very 
soon be executed. 


Me Topnunres irforms me that he has heard photo- 
graphy spoken of as a cure for drunkenness, and 
would very much like to know how it came about! 

——_——_—_—-I confess to lamentable ignorance on this 

subject. I believe photography sujplies the best 

lantern slides, and that magic lanterns are one of the 
chief resources of the tempes ance lecturer, but how far 
this has got enyeting to do with the matter | 
cannot say. ‘There is told, however, a story of a certain 
woman who determined that her husband should know 
how he looked when the worse for drink. So once 
when he came home and fell into a maudlin slumber 
she sent for a photographer to come forthwith, and on 
his arrival she set before him his work. She ordered 
the photographer to pho ph her husband as he sat 
in his chair. The man did his work, and did it well; 
and when the photograph was finished and laid before 
her husband it wa; a revelation, and the sobered 
gentleman experienced a new sensation. ‘There was 
little need of explanation; the thing explained itself. 

There was no chance for contradiction ; the sun tells 

no lies. There was no room for arguments; a reform 

bad alrcady taken place. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I take four of your 
papers every week, and like them all except ANSWERS!’ 
This is most crushing. I am sure it is 
not from any fault of mine, either. I have done nothing 
but supply my contemporary with ideas for the last 
three ‘bara although I allow that the paper does not 
actually belong to me. I wish, in fuct, that it did. 


Mr. Pickwick aske: “Is it true that there is a 
natural breakwater formed of seaweed anywhere” 
—————-—True! Of course it is true. I believe 
that nine people out of ten think that nothing can be 
true that they do not happen to know themselves. As 
a matt-7 of fact, there are several breakwaters of this 
kind to be found in the central parts of the North 
Atlantic Ocean, and in the Pacific north of the Sand- 
wich Isles. The inclosures are called S seas. 
The appearance prezented is that of an undulating 
meadow, consisting of a succession of yellow feathery 
bunches. “ These bright yellow patches,” says a writer, 
“divided as they are from one another by a labyrinth 

--of deep blue lines when lighted up by tho brilliant 

‘sunshine of the latitudes in which they exist, form 
one of the mst extraordinary sights witnessed by the 
traveller o. the ocean.” ‘The plant of which these 
breakwaters conaist frequently grows to a length of 
between 300 and 400 feet, und the entangled mass 
swayiag like a ponderous curtain in the water 
efestenlly breaks the shocks of the most tremendous 
rollers. 


Mueie..—The original cost of a small paint box, say, 
with seven colours and brushes, ia about one farthing. 
They are produced for slightly less than this at 
Sonneberg, in Thuringen. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Brussels, draws my 
attention to an interesting fact that may not be 
generally known. The Belyian authorities, it seems, 
are anxious to save the Post Office as much trouble as 
pene in the matter of delivering letters on Sunday. 

‘or this reason, every postage stamp is issued with 
a little perforated supplement inscribed with the 
legend: “ Ni pas livrer le dimanche!” Those who 
are anxious to have their lettera delivered on the 
seventh as on the other six days of the week tear 
this off, while those whose communications are not of 
any special importance leave it on. In this manner a 
great deal of unnecessary labour is saved. The sug- 
en that the plan should be adopted by our Post 

ffice authorities is not altogether a Bod one! 
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KSONS] ‘ EASY TOM MAKE. . THE ATTENTION OF LADIES 
F = $ SN - ~ 19 SPECIALLY CALLED TO THE NUMEROUS ADVANTAUES 
or 
: Ve Nas | BEVERAGE 
\ IN THE 
rXTR ACT® HERBS 
‘ i= SCeooseeeSSSSSSSSSOSSOSOs POLISHING CLOTHS AND DUSTERS, 
2p Send Post Card for Address Now being sold by all leading shops Paros the 
if Post Free for 9 Stamps. Ter entirely do away with the necessity for buying 
4G “tonne DELICLGUS- rae Inventors an& Manufacturers : ve wash or chayois cone cu, nd cas 
| kood a8 new wise in the bands of all domestic and 
TTINGHAM. other te. 
MASON’S WINE ESSENCES IN ALL FRUIT FLAVOURS Pita THE BEST WINE 


si : THE FINEST a 
yb) “SELVYT "= 
WORLD . 
s 
Dy FOR MAKING : = we < of Nearest Acent, or Bottle country, at from D1. cach upwards, according to size. 
ey! polich and out-wear, never become and are as 
TTLe MAKES 5 ont? - j NEWBALL & MASON, 
FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 
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‘LIFE IS NOT GIVEN US FOR THE MERE SAKE OF 
LIVING, BUT ALWAYS WITH AN ULTERIOR AIM.’ -tio1s cas 


If you had all the KNOWLEDGE, HONOUR, WEALTH, or the HIGHEST SOCIAL POSITION OF ants Ate 
at your Command, you must Le measured by the HEART, which should be HUMBLE, HONEST & » for thin ix 


NO BIDLIT r OF MAN. 
CTHE FIRST TEST OF A TRULY GREAT MAN| = cca " 
IS Hls HUMILITY,.’—Ruskin. : 


‘It is very characteristic of the late Prince Consort 
—a man himself of the purest mind, who powerfully 
impressed and influenced others by sheer force of his own 
benevolent nature—when drawing up the conditions of the 
annual prize to be given by Her Majesty at Wellington 
College, to determine that it should be awarded Not to 
the Cleverest Boy, nor the most Bookish 
Boy, nor to the most Precise, Diligent, and 
Prudent Boy, but to the Noblest Boy, to 


As Time rolls his ceaseless course, Christmas afie 

Christmas comes round, and we find our joy 

and sorrows left behind; so we build up th 
beings that we are. 


WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


HEALTH, AND THE THINGS WE LOVE, 
AND THOSE WHO LOVE US. 


What bigher aim can man attain, than conquest over human pain ? 


Every Travelling Trunk and Household ought 
to contain a Bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT. 


“\ee 8 : . bee blished, 
the Boy who should show the most promise —_ — eee fe end ts ee eae pede te poe, cae 
t t si 
of becoming a Large-Hearted, High-Motived | sexs sare ur  simots ren nis nous or nonser rans | fomoPttitan, popmnrly. oontoririse to be found in our trading 
Man.’—Sum1tes. THAN SHEDDING SEAS OF GORE. records.’— European Mail. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. DON'T GO WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ IT OUGHT TO BE KEPT IN EVERY 
BEDROOM, IN READINESS FOR ANY EMERGENCY. IT PREVENTS DIARRHEA, AND REMOVES IT IN THE EARLY STAGES. 


ANZIBAR.—_THE UPPER DISTRICTS OF THE CONGO.—BLOOD POISONS.—A TH DANGER OF CHILLS, FEVERS, WORRY, BLOOD POISONS, &c.—ENO'S 
GENTLEMAN writes: ‘ Your preparation is without doubt the first in its class in febrifuge preparations. ‘FRUIT SALT’ assists the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS by natural means: 
During my journeyings from Zanzibar to the Upper Districts of the Congo, as well as a long residence thus the blood is freed from POISONOUS or other HURTFUL MATTERS, the FOUNDATION and 

in the Tropics, I have never felt safe without it.—Yours truly, VERITAS. February, 1895.’ GREAT DANGER of CHILLS, FEVERS, WORRY, BLOOD POISONS, &c. It is esata tar if ae its 

: A great value. THERE IS NO DOUBT that, where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a diseuse, it has in 

Sireuanrs. CONGESTION OF THE LIVER.—Experience shows that Poisonous innumerable instances prevented a severe illness, Without such a simple precaution, the JEOPARDY OF LIFE 
Aniline Dyes, Pink or Chemically Coloured Sherbert, or Acidulated Sherbert masked with Sugar, Hazardous 


1S IMMENSELY INCREASED. 
Brain Tipples, or any form of Pick-me-up, Mild Alcs, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, 


Liqueurs, and Brandies are all very apt porag bd while Light White Wines, and Gia or Old Whiskey, largely The value of Eno's ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. 

diluted with Mineral Waters charged only with natural gas, will lound the least objectionable. ENO'S 

“ FRUIT SALT ” is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It ioimasin the power of Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and 
reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. New Zealand proves it. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO'S‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
a SSS SSS SS ED 


SIR JOHN BEANET!, LD. EQuptuze 


65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Ei | st 
a) 


SPHCIALIST, 
Begs respectfully to inform his Patients and the Public generally that he 


STILL REMAINS AT THE OLD ADDRESS 


(His ONLY Address in London.) 


64, CHANCERY LANE, W.C,| 


Where for many years he has so successfully treated thousands of sufferers from Hernia, from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, the Continent, and the Channel] Islands. Ls 

The fame of Mr. 8. J. Sherman asa Hernia Specialist coyld not fail to arouse a host of imitators, and, like all 
great benefactors, he bas been widely copied. Sufferers should, therefore, be on their Geel against pretenders, sud 
should permit no persuasions to prevent them from going direct to 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
. THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, 

BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, 
AND THE PRINCIPAL 
RAILW'AY COMPANIES, Ec., &c. 


LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCH, 
£5, £7, £10, £15. 
In Silver, £3, £4, £5, £6, 


LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS 
L 


————LLLEeE~E~)]~)E)EHoeees ee 

210, 212, 215, 218. MR. GEORGE WILKINSON CONFIRMS HIS REMARKABLE CURE AFTER AN 
In Silver, 24, £5, £6, 28, 210. EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ TEST. 

33, Caistor Street, Stockport, near Manchester. 
Mr. 8. J. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 26, King Street, Manchester ei ial 
. 8. J. A ist, 26, a 5 
SILYER WATCHES Dear Sir,—I bave much pleasure to inform you that after eighteen months’ experience Iam perfectly stroue aud 
from £2. well, and have never felt nor seen the least sign from the frst day I placed myself under your treatment of any 


return of the rupture you so successfully treated me for, so I think this is conclusive proof thit your cures are 
permanent, and your ability and remedies unfailing.— Yours faithfully, GEORGE WILKINSON. 
GOLD WATCHES from £5. aa ie hia DAatAr. wha Sk ae 


PRESENTATION 
WATCHES, 


Prono .inced oe » pin Roots or Who recommends him t to continue using 
8.7. ent a while longer. 
£10, £20, po iggie £50 to GOLD CHAINS c/o Mr, R, Strawson's Farm, Toynton All Sainte, Spilsby, Lines., 
y ugust 2ith, 1895. 
. ar To Mr. 8. J. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64, Chancery Lane, London. Z 
4drms and acy cay emblazoned Dear Sir,—1 am very glad to tell you that I feel sure that I shall soon be able to leave your appliance off, for I ivel 


Manufacturers’ Prices. | stronger in every way. I have been to my doctor, and he says that I am, he be‘ieves, free from the rupture now, tut 


advises me to have another bottle of your noted curative com ound, su will you kindly forward one, for whirl ! 
JEWELLERY, 
KEYLESS 2-PLATE ENGLISH 


have enclosed six stamps to pa: 
LEVER, AN ENGLISH STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS Special attention fs called to this 


80 busy, and I couldn't be pap . Tam very sorry that | couldu’t come and see you again, as we bave 1 
P.S.—BMy d ctor advises me to wear the appliance through the harvest. 
“PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER. Accur. Department, the Stock having 
Glass Case, ae timed for all 


£5. 


THE “CHEAPSIDE” SILVER 


ve becn under your treatment five months, and feel sure that in another month shall be able to do withe! 
your wonderful appliance and be quite sound again. 
Hoping you are enjoying health, and may have long life.—I am, sir, yours very respectfully 
W. SMITH, Ju. 
ST anaea GEM cL ce es ao Sa ae +] 
ee HRONOMETER, Accur. Derertment, the Stock Meving| Mr. J. SCHOFIELD’S Experience of Mr. 8. J. SHERMAN’S 
Tewelied tn Hubtes, Chroscmater 2°t}y,tmta 008 02 Climates, Jos Monograr: ew and elegant assortment of Remarkable Treatment. 
Balance, alt damp, and dust or Crest richly emblazoned. In Crystal the most exquisite designs, 214, Glen May, Oldham Road, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
tight. Cheapest Watch ever Giass Hunting or Half-Hunting Cases, £25, ™ounted in diamonds and other September 5th, 1895. 
produced. Tu Silver, £15. Precious stones. 8. J. SHERMAN, Esq., Hernia Specialist, 26, King Street, Manchester. 
S—JHE FINEST STOCK IN LONDON AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER,|You hire made ms foci likes now mae altogether aud‘T thank fou from the bene eh oe eee eee nee thst 
a , | You have me feel like a new man a you from bottom of h and I hope th" 
CLOCK T T x A Nn hea will be spared long and enjoy good health to Fo on in your most wonderful treatment for rapture. Anyone whe 
orgy from reyeere Read sure to get relief yc consulting you and receiving your treatment. 
answer an rs as regards my case on receiving a stam 
ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUES POST FREE. 214, a nemer t0y letters ae regards, my ings stamped envelope, oF by soca, me 


yne,—Ever gra' J. SCHOFIELD. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, Ltd, 65, CHEAPSIDE, London, E.C,|"°e! yon bop, tor his new book of Fal and rellable Gane stecstist Of, CHANCERY LANE, 


All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘‘ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS. } CHRISTMAS, 1 895, [A — NEW YEAR. 


The Origin of Kissing. x 


- = AN OLD THESSALIAN LEGEND. 
I. Often now Eurybia rambled, 
HAVE you read the classic legend When the shadows slinted long. 
Stored in eurly Grecian writ, Up the Mountain slopes and forests, 
How the blissful art of kissing (Guided hy Kisthernes’ song, 


Sprang from woman's ready wit? 
Once when Thebes was but wu village, 
In the days when Greece was youny, 
Kisthernes there grew to manhood, 
Strong of limb and wise of tongue. 
But when larger life cane to him, 
Much he longed for w'd:r scope; 
And, a shepherd now, he started, 
Burdened but with crook—and hope. 


Many days he travelled northward, ( 
Rich Thessalia’s plains to find, 
3 "Till he met the herdsman, Draces, 
bs Who had many flocks to mind. 
se eae slopes of famed Mount Pelion 
aily did Kisthernes lead 
Draces’ sheep to sweetest pasture, 
Playing on his shepherd's recd. 
And more sweet than strains of Orphena 
Sany his pipe when she was near, 
Fren the sheep forgot the herbage, 
Lifting up their heads to hear. 
Soon, exch day as Pelion’s shadow 
Gloomed the bright. sKyean Sea, 
Would the lovers, lost in rapture. 
; ‘ Linger, while the flocks roamed frae. 
Now, rich Draces had a daughter, Or if coyness seized Kuryhia, 
Beautiful in form and face, — And she hid by rock or grove, ( 
No young maid in all Thessalia Soon Kisthernes always found her, 
Met Eurybia's matchless grace. And resumed his tale of love. 
Many days she watched Kisthernes Words of length are lost to lovers 
Lead the flocks up Pelion’s side. Five small letters serve for bliss ; 
And her heart said: “He is handsome— So Eurybia said: * Kisthernes, 
But, alas! my father's pride!” I shall call thee only Kis.” 
Il. 
“Why so out of breath and panting Gone the world and all within it, 
Asked Kisthernes as she came ; Earth but held themselves alune— 
And she told him of the jewel, . All forgotten—sheep und Draces, ‘ 
And of Pan's presumptuous claim. Pan and pipe and sparkling stone. 
Keir the attertson on Pelion. * But I see it not—you've lost it, Long the pressure —bliss entrancing! 
Ae alte womght the sliephierd] Satin. Thrown it in your fright away,” And they kissed again—again! , 
Het oun GH wivennileva pelle Cried Kisthernes —but the maiden Li s to lips, with arms entwining, 
Did her hurrying feet detain. Touched his cheek in lover's play. inked in jove's eestutie chain. 
, : wae And she laughed, and said: “ Behold it! “Oh, my Kis., how sweet the pleas : 
Bright it beamed and scintillated, See how nightly doth it shine; Whats Dlissful gume is thie! pa 
Rivalling her challenged eye, : Take it from my lips,” she challenged. I shall call it—we will nume it— 
And it flashed, when held in sunshine, “While your arms uround me twine.” By thy name, my sw i is.” 
: , my sweetheart—Kis. 
All the hues of earth and sky. Sorely puzzled was Kisthernes Never lips of youth and maid 
; j und maiden 
On a stone Leside the streamlet Till, hy happy thought impelled, Had before in pressure met— 
Sat she down in joy supreme, Bendiny down his face, he swiftly Thus we owe the bliss of kissing 
Turning round and round oe ee Touched with his her mouth upheld. To Eurybia -sweet coquette! 
That she might not miss a beam. 
What a jewel for Kisthernes ! IV. 


How it would his pipe adorn! 
Proudest shepherd on Mount Pelion, 
Would he be the morrow morn! 


3% While she sat, her heart with rapture 
Beating in her glowing breast, 

At the thonglt of how Kisthernes 
Would be by the jewel blest. 


A” Pan—the great god, Pan—approached 
oes, her, 
Goat legs, horns, and hairy face, 
“ Hand ine here that stone,” he ordered : 
“It my best wood nymph shall grace!” 


With love's selfishness, Kurybia 

Said: “Oh! my true swectheart, Kis., 
Let us vow to tell no other, 

But ourselves keep all the bliss.” 


But, alas! for woman's weakness, 
That iw secret. soon discovers ; 
Soon she told her friend, Charisia, 
Who, it chanced, hid maay lovers. 
And Charisia longed t> try it— 
Small, you own, the maiden’s blam> - 
So she quickly taught her lovers 
How to play the kissiny game 
And, agiin, Charisia’s lovers 


“But I want it for Kisthernes.” 
“Who is he?” demanded Pan. 


Each had swe2thearts—two or three. 
“Why, my sweetheart,” said Eurybia, Thus it spread throagh lands and ase. 1 
And she up the mountain ran. 


a my . And came down to you and yw aes 
All rights reserved. | fo™~ 
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; By 
pee W. L. ALDEN, 
jo Author of 
“The Adventures of 
Jimmy Brown,” “Told 


, by the Colonel,” etc. 
= So ale 


cooler in Switzerland, with the thermometer at eighty degrees, than it is 
in London with the thermometer at sixty-five degrees, when an American 
seated himself beside me, and, with a view to opening a conversation, 
remarked : 

“This seems to be a middling good hotel.” 

“The Swiss hotels are the best in the world,” I replied. 

I really thought so at the time, for it was my first visit to Switzerland, and the 
landlord had not yet presented his bill. 

“Guess you hain't ever seen our American hotels P” said the American. 

I admitted that I had never been in America. 

“If ever you stop at a first-class American hotel you won't think much of these 
foreign hotels. I was a hotel-keeper myself for forty years, and I ought- to know 
something about the business. I came to Switzerland when I was a young man, just 
to pick up new ideas about hotel-keeping, but they weren’t lying around very thick. 
Of course, the Swiss can beat the world in charging extras in a bill, but that ain't 
what a hotel-keeper should aim at. I was looking for new and valuable ideas, and 
I only found one, and that was by accident.” 

oe t was that?” I asked, for I saw that the man wanted to talk, and there 
was no reason why I should not gratify him. 

“T'll tell you all about it,” said he. “I went straight through Switzerland, 
putting up at all the best houses, and one night I arrived pretty late at a town 
comenberes near Geneva. I don’t just remember the name of it, and I told the 
waiter, who was the only person visible, that I wanted a room looking on the lake. 
He tried to make me take a room on the other side of the hotel, but when he found 
that I wouldn’t have it at any price, and that I was determined to go to another 
hotel unless he could give me the sort of room I wanted, he showed me a are 
room on the second floor, with a balcony from which I could have jum straight 
into the lake. 

“ This room—jt was Number 11—suited me down to the ground, and I sat out on 
the balcony and had a last cigar before I turned in. It was a square room, with 
three windows in front, and the floor was made of some sort of cement, that was as 
smooth as glass. It had the usual furniture, a single iron bedstead, a chest of 
drawers, a washstand, a table, a sofa, and half-a-dozen chairs. I undressed, putting 
my clothes on the sofa, and my travelling bag on the table. I was particularly 
sleep that night, and I hadn’t been in bed more than five minutes before I was 
sound asleep. 

When | woke ee next morning, my first thought was of the lake, and I got up 
to have a look at it before dressing. I have been considerably astonished several 


B WAS sitting on the verandah of a Lucerne hotel, trying to believe that it is 


times in my life, but I was never so astonished before or since as I was when I ° 


looked at my room. It was about half the size that it had been when I went to bed, 
and there was only ane window in it instead of three. I pulled open the curtains 
and looked out. at was my surprise to find that there wasn’t any balcony, and 
there wasn't any lake to be seen. 

“Right in front of my window was a big mountain, that was eo near the hotel that 
it shut out all the scenery—just as Mont Blanc does at Chamounix. I turned round 
and took another look at the room. The furniture was all right, just as it had been 
when I went tosleep, and my clothes were lying on the sofa just where I had put them. 
My bag, too, was standing on the table, and, on the edge of the chest of drawers, was 
the stump of my cigar that I had put there the night before. 

“I sat down on the sofa and tried to think the thing out. I had gone to bed ina 
big room with three windows looking out on the lake, and now the room was a 
small one with only one window, and that looked out on the mountains. I hadn't 
drunk a drop of anything except coffce and water the day before, so I knew that I had 
gone to bed sober. «I don’t dream once in a year, and, eealdea, no man can dream a 
room down to half its size, and dream the lake of Geneva clean out of sight. I 
began to think that my mind was going, for I had been trying to learn German, and, 
according to my idea, it’s a sort of language thut is mighty weakening to the mind. 
The more I thought the matter over the less I could account for what had happened, 
sol ried dressed, and then rang the bell for the waiter. 

“The waiter came before the bell had stopped ringing, and said : ‘If you please, 
sir, the hot water will be ready in a moment.’ These Swiss waiters think that every 


TARKWEATHER'S 
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J y. 
“«Tam , sir,” he said, ‘ but we have n. 
other som. he lake is on the other side «1 
the house—it is oliver’ there. But most peop!:.. 
when come to Switzerland, ask for moun. 
tains. e have the very best quality of moun. 


“ Just then a thought struck me. I went out 
into the corridor and looked at the number of 
my room. It was number 12. Right opposit.. 
to it was number 1], the room I had taken. ; 

““« Now, see here,’ I said to the waiter. ‘I went to bed in number 1], 
and this room is number 12. I want this thing explained, and I wan 
it explained now.’ sed 

eit you please, sir,’ said the waiter, who was beginning to look a 
little frightened, ‘it is impossible that you could have gone at the bei 
in number 11. That is the room of an old lady, the Princess Woronzot! 
The Princess is always here in the summer, and you shall observe at thi. 
moment her Highness’ boots outside of her Highness’ door. : 

“There was a pair of boots, evidently belonging to a woman, outside 
of the door of number 11. I could have sworn that there wasn’t any old Russian 
princess in that room the night Betore—Scug> to be sure, I hadn’t looked under 
the bed, and the fact that she was in number 11 that morning made the thing more 
mixed than it was before. ; . 

“I sent the waiter away, for I didn’t care to have him think me an escaped 
lunatic, and after I had finished dressing, I went down stairs and saw the landlord. 
I couldn't get the least satisfaction out of him, for he stuck to it that I had been 
shown into number 12 when I arrived at the hotel, and that I must have dreamed 
that the room had three windows and a balcony looking on to the lake. : 

“I couldn't understand the thing then, and I don’t quite understand it now. 
However, I decided that a hotel where you went to bed in one room and woke up in 
another wasn’t the sort of hotel for me, so I paid my bill, and took the train on t» 
the next town. . 

“I was puzzling my brains over this affair, when all of a sudden the idea of a 
revolving hotel came into my mind. You know as well as I do, that the travellin: 

ublic always wanta the front rooms in a hotel. Take this hotel, for instance. 

verybody wants a front room, where they can see the lake, and everybody that ha. 
a back room feels more or less discontented. What is wanted is a hotel where all 
the rooms are front rooms, and the way to manage this is to build a hotel that will 
revolve, say, once a day, and so give every room the same view that every other 
room has. 

“T had this idea in my ee Hs for a matter of thirty years before I ever carried it 
out. You see it needed a lof of capital to build a revolving hotel, and I couldn't 
find a partner who had any confidence in the scheme, and who would risk money in 
it. But I never gave the idea up, and wher I had made a pretty big pile at hotel- 
keeping in various parts of the States, and was about ready to retire from business, | 
resolved to build my revolving hotel, and make it the biggest success of my career. 

“T was a good while ing a site, and rege ded to build it on the sea 
shore, about twenty miles below Francisco. There was the sea on one side an( 
the mountains on the other, 
and it was hard to say which 
offered the most attractive 
view. 


“TI got a first-class archi- 
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tect, and a first-class engineer, and told them what I wanted, and set them to 


work, it being understood that they were to say nothing about the peculiar features 
The workmen were all 


The waiter smiled weakly, 


of the hotel until after it had been opened to the public. 
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either Greasers or Chinamen, so they were 

scheme, and, strange as it ma eeem, the = negra tied a Fe is 
pie Goel eee cee T (that's me) was putting” up a 
a ’ never caught on to the fact that it was goi 

revolving one. as going to be a 

“The way in which the revolving business was w i 
stig guy in bldg Hoo, oredr i, Tho oll wa 
great iron platform, something like the turntables that you see in railwa stations. 

his platform revolved on about fifty pairs of ‘wheels, and was set in ooticn ie 

Pntora covered wi soplaliy ao tind 4 orale ees mac hate 
4 asp: » 80 t it w ’ i 

Pitkod over ie end'T planted eds eat woulda make a noise when anyone 

at rap ye lw ai public the fact that it was anything else except a 

“I don’t know what the hotel and platform wei q 
have tld mer fT had asked ound gisform weighed, though the engineer could 
started up gently, and the house began to revolve, there was no more jar den there 
Lasgo when a man walks across the floor of an upstairs room. I expected to 
revolve hotel every night after the guests were asleep, and I enlcalated that this 
would have a considerable effect in increasing the receipts at the bar. You see, a 
stranger who didn’t know that the hotel revolved, would be mightily astonished to 
wake up in a room looking out on the mountains, when he could swear that he had 
gone to bed in a room looking out on the sea. Naturally he would think that he 
was os tapes pe way, re would swear off at once. 

e would see me, and discover that he was all righ 
had turned round in the night ; and this would ene eee 
be such a relief to his mind that he would 
order champagne for all his acquaintances, and 
drink about four or five times his usual allow- 
ance. In fact, that was just the way it worked, 
as a general rule, though there was one man 
who was so frightened when he found that the 
ee ae so to speak, swung round in the 
night, he rushed down stairs in his night- 
shirt and drowned himself, which was what 1 
call sheer foolishness. 

“ However, I am going too fast. I opened 
the hotel the first day of July, and it was 
about half full for the first week, and every- 
body except the man who drowned himself 
was delighted. ‘Starkweather’s Grand Circular 
Hotel’ was what I called it, and I advertised 
that every room had a view of all parts of the 
horizon. People used to stay up to see the 
hotel revolve, which took place every 
nignt at exactly two o'clock, and they 

that the absence of any 
vibration to k of was a triumph of 
mechanical skill. The engine was 
powerful enough to move twenty times 
the weight of the hotel, but we worked 
it so slowly that it took a good half 
hour to swing the building through half 
a circle, and by that means we reduced 
the vibration to next to nothing. 

“The hotel had been opened 
about ten days when I got a dis- 
patch from Professor De Hopkins, 
saying that he would arrive the 
next night with a gang of person- 
ally-conducted tourists. You have 
heard of the Professor, I presume, 
for he comes to Yurrup every now 
and then. He don’t profess any- 
thing except the personally-con- 
ducted business, and his name is 
plain Hopkins without the “ De.” 

“Well, I hustled round and 
got the necessary number of 
rooms ready, and by the time that 
De Hopkins and his gang arrived, 
dinner was ready, and a band of 
music was playing on the plat- 
form. The gang consisted mostly 
of school teachers, and preachers, 
andsuch. They all wanted rooms 
looking on to the sea, and those . : 
who had to take the back rooms were considerably discontented. and said that an 
advertisement which pretended that every room had the same view as every other 
room might be good business but it wasn’t good morals. 

“J kept cool, and told them if anyone was discontented with the view from his 
window the next morning he needn't pay his bill. That suited them perfectly, except 
that some of the people that had front rooms wanted to change for back rooms, so 
that they could put in a claim to be discontented, and get rid of paying a bill. It’s 
my belief that the average personally-conducted tourist is better pleased at getting 
a reduction in his bill than he is with anything 
that he sees while he is travelling. 

“My engineer who had charge of the engine 
that turned the platform was a perfectly com- 
petent man so long as he was sober. At least, 
that was the character that he had from his last 
place, and as he told me that he had signed the 
pledge, I calculated to keep him until he broke it, 
and then to send him about his business. The 
night that the De Hopkins gang arrived, I woke 


wT a about four o’clock in the morning and found 
tha 


The whole earth was sailing 
round the hotel. 


t the hotel hadn't been revolved. This made 
l me pretty cross, for I supposed that the 
Le \ engineer must have overslept himself, and I 
\ ‘ot up and dressed, calculated to wake the 
a fellow up, and make things lively for him. 

@ When I got down to the engine-room there 

“i he was sure enough, fast asleep and snoring. 

“When I managed to get him waked up he was in a nasty temper, and as I 
afterwards discovered, though I didn’t notice it at the time, far from being sober. 
There was a full head of steam on the boiler, and when J ordered the engineer to 
start up the engine, and turn the hotel without another minute's delay, he just made 
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a jump for the lever, and pulled it wide open. The platform started with a jerk 
that was like a middling-sized California uake, and the engine settling down 
to its work, whirled that hotel round at least ten times as fast as I ever intended it 
should move. 

“ As I told you, we used to turn the platform so 
slowly and carefully that there was any per- 
ceptible cei 'o move it round throogh halt 
a circle generally took a good half hour, but this 
time the platform made an entire revolution in 
about five minutes, and the speed kept increasin; 
owing to the fact that the weight of the hote 
made it act as if it wasa fly mhisel, and by the 
time the thing had made three revolutions it was 
flying round at the rate of about one revolution 
a minute. 

“Of course, every soul in the hotel, as well as 
every Mexican and Chinese servant, was awakened 
up, by the jerk the hotel made when the engine 
was iiated and the shrieks and yells that came 
from that house were enough to make a cat's 
blood run cold. Every blessed tourist made a 
rush for outdoors, without waiting for any such 
foolishness as dressing. The professor did have 
the presence of mind to put on his top hat, for he was bound to keep up his dignity 
no matter what happened, but he was the only one who thought of dieacin g for the 
occasion. You see, everybody supposed that 
an earthquake had let itself loose, and in those 
days California had about as imposing earth- 
quakes as you can find anywhere, though of 
late years newspapers have multiplied to such 
an extent that earthquakes have become scarce. 

. When De Hopkins and his gang reached 
the verandah, and saw that the whole earth 
was sailing round the hotel at about gered 
railway speed, they were as anxious to atic’ 
to the hotel as they had been a minute before 
to leave it. It seemed to them the hotel was 
the only part of creation that hadn’t taken to 
revolving, and naturally they concluded to sta; 
where they were. Some of the women fainted, 
and some shrieked for the landlord, as if a land- 
lord could turn an earthquake on or off to suit 
his guests. There was one old preacher who 
stood up and gave out a hymn, but nobody 
sang it except himself, and it didn't slow down 
the engine a particle. As for the men, they 
held on to anything they could clutch, and 
watched the sea rushing round the hotel in 
full chase of the mountains. 

“They didn't look very long, however, for 
presently the motion of the hotel, and the 
queerness of the spectacle of the revolving 
earth, made the whole gang deathly sea-sick. 
Men, women, and children just dropped on to 
the floor of the verandah and tried to die, and 
it’s my belief that if at that moment the earth 
had opened and swallowed them they would 
have been thankful. I've crossed the British 
Channel in the worst sort of weather, but I 
never saw any sea-sickness that could be named 
in the same day with the sea-sickness of the 
De Hopkins guny. It made me begin to feel 
alittle queer myself, and I'll back my stomach 
against any stomach in the whole British or 
American navy. 

“Whiuat was I doing all this time? 
Well, I was standing where I could heave 
SS in some good strong language at that 
Ss engineer, every time his engine came 

\, round to where I was standing. 1 

’ threatened him that if he didn’t stop her 

- instantly I would shoot him in his 

+ tracks; but he knew that this was all 
‘foolishness, for if I had had my pistol 
with me, of course I should have shot 
without waiting for idle formalities. By- 
and-bye the man began to feel a little sick 
himself, and so he shut off the steam and put on the brake, and when he had finall, 
brought the hotel to a stop he dropped off the engine, and sneaked into the w 
where he could die all alone, like the selfish hound that he was. 

“Then I turned to and went to work to pacify my guests by aaoring them 
that the earthquake was over, and wouldn't return, and that if they would fill them- 
selves up with the champagne that I was about to offer them, they would get over 
their sea-sickness almost immediately. Gradually ca! were persuaded to listen to 
reason, and, after I had served out four dozen and a half of my best champagne, the 

ests managed to get to their rooms and dress. 
Bnt nothing could induce them to stop in that 
hotel an hour longer than was necessary, and by 
ten o'clock that morning the last one had started 
for San Francisco. Of course, nobody paid me 
anything, but I was only too glad to get off with- / 
out being sued for damages. In the course of the | 
following night the hotel took fire and was burned 
to the ground. I never knew how the fire originated, 
but I always suspected that the engineer knew 
something about it, though he never called on me 
and offered to explain. 

“T never rebuilt the hotel, for the reason that 
I suspected that my luck had be to turn, and 
that the sooner I retired from the hotel-keeping 
business the better. All the same, I maintain 
that the idea of a revolving hotel was a mighty ot, 
good one. Some day these Swiss hotel-keepers Pee 
will get hold of that idea, and build all their hotels in accordance with it. Then the 
travelling public will give them all the credit for the invention, and not a soul except 

ou and me, and the surviving members of the De se ao gang. will remember that 

tarkweather’s Circular Hotel was the first revolving hotel that the world ever saw.” 
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By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


Author o° “I Forbid the Banns,” 
“A Grey Eye or So,” elc., etc. 


LD PORCUPINE is 
bound to be sold 
with the rest of the 
live stock,” said Far- 
mer Grant firmly to 

his niece Polly. Polly was a 
very pretty young woman, and 
on this account her uncle, who 
was a bachelor, but a man who 
had rend a deal, con- 
sidered it to his duty to 
speak firmly toher. Curivusly 
enough it was for precisely the 
same reason that the remaining 
rson in the farm parlour— 
is name was Tom Loveday, 
and he was also a hachelor— 
considered it an outrage to 
utter a word in her presence, 
except in the softest tones. 

“But old Porcupine was 
never regarded by my poor 
father as merely ‘live stock,” 
said Polly. ‘Isn't that the 
truth, Tom? You know the 
merits of this case. You know 
that father never would con- 
sent to sell Porcupine.” 

“I can swear to it, sir— 
yes, even in a court of law,” 
cried Tom eagerly. 

Phere!" said Polly, with a wave of her pretty brown hand—it was brown with 
luard work, and it is surprising how many brown hands are pretty. “There, now, 
uncle ; Tom knows all about it. There's nothing more to be said on the matter.” 

Farmer Grant smiled grimly as he looked first at his niece then at the young 
man, who, he had a shrewd suspicion—he had read a great deal—would have had no 
objection in the world to bear out any statement that might be made by Miss Polly. 
He felt that there was greater need t ever to be firm. He had read of foolish and 
fond old uncles—yes, and young uncles as well—being wheedled by aaa nieces— 
yes, and nieces who were not pretty, until the path of duty was forsaken for a 
certain. primrose path leading to disaster. He felt that it would never do for him 
to be as such men. He had never yet (he fondly believed) been wheedled, and he 
ae intention of beginning now that he had passed his sixtieth year. He would 

ve firm. — 

“I'm much indebted to Mr. Loveday for the interest he takes in our business,” 
he said. “I cannot doubt, sir, that your interest is—well, wholly disinterested,” he 
udded, turning to Tom. 

* That's just where you make the mistake, sir,” said Tom, with a flush. He 
wondered if there was any precedent for a young man’s ingratiating himeelf in the 
eyes of the nearest relation of the young woman whom he aspires to marry, by 
breaking the head of such a relation. He rather thought that the aggregate of the 
opinion of society on this delicate point was opposed to such a view. 

* Hold your tongue, Tom, you big se,’ said Polly, who was clever as well as 
pretty, and understood the whole art le tmeliing as understood in the latter years 
of the eighteenth century—as understood, for that matter, in the latter years of the 
nineteenth century—nay, as understood in the Garden of Eden. ‘ Hold your 
tongue, Tom; can't you see that all my uncle wants is to do his duty? I know 
very well what you mean, uncle; you want to do what's best for me.” 

“You've a head on your shoulders,” said her uncle, emphasising the “you” 
somewhat invidiously, Polly thought; somewhat irritatingly, Pom thought. “ Yes, 
my dear niece, you know perfectly well, I am happy to think, that I'm only anxious 
to do my duty by you now that your poor father is gone. If the will hadn't stated 
clearly that all the live stock was to be sold by public auction—— ” 

“It didn’t suy expressly all. uncle dear; it only said simply the live stock. If 
the word ‘all’ had been used by papa I would not say anything further. But he 
never meant old Porcupine to sold by public auction. Oh, Porcupine would 
not survive the indignity.” 

* The will said: *I desire that the live stock in my farm at Avonhead be sold by 
public auction '"—those are the exact words, and they are capable of one construction 
only.” Farmer Grant was becoming firmer than ever; but Polly did not despair. 
Her confidence in her own powers of wheedling was great; but on the whole it was 
not, perhaps, too great; she had had a good deal of experience of the weakness of 
men even within the circumscribed limits of Avonhead village. 

* Ah, well, I'm sure you'll do your best for my interests, uncle dear,” said she, 
laying one of her pretty brown hands upon one of bis—his were brown but not 
pretty—and looking pathetically up to his face. 

Tom Loveday scowled, and Pally, observing his scowl, was, of course, 
tionately pleased, for there was a good deal of the woman about Polly. That was 
possibly why so many youths in the neighbourhood of Avonhead had been more or 
less in love with her since she had been five years old—the age at which it was under- 
stood she had begun to attract men. 

“1 think T'll say * good-even, Polly.” he murmured, rising from the settee where 
lie had placed himself some half hour before. Farmer Grant had not been in the 

parlour then. Polly Lad; she had also heen seated on the settee. But that. article 


ropor- 


_ draw him from the sale. 
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of furniture was large and capacious; it was capable of accommodating at least 
seven persons, and would have permitted also of their sitting much further apart 
than Tom and Polly had been seated—previous to the entrance of Farmer Grant. 

“ Must you really go?” said Polly, still patting quite pleasantly the hand of her 
uncle. (He did not look just so firm now as he appeared a few minutes before.) 

“I said that I merely dropped in, being your nearest neighbour, to see if there 
was any way I could be of help to you,” said Tom. ; 

* You were always good-h , Tom,” said she. “I thank you for your kind 
intentions, but, you see, now that my dear uncle is with me——” 

“You've no Sortber need for me?” cried Tom, with a flash of indignation that 
caused Farmer Grant to smile. 

“Well, you see, an uncle is—well, so much nearer, Tom, that I——oh, goud. 
even to you.” 

She gave him her hand quite carelessly; but the way she squeezed the hand 
which he offered her gave him a start. He stood before her with open mouth for u 
second or two until she cast him a significant look. He gave a little awkward 
laugh, stammered a good-bye to the farmer, and got into the road. 

“What did she mean?” he asked himself as he hurried homeward, and it touk 
him quite half an hour to satisfy himself that the girl he loved had been playing a 


part. 

“Blest if she bean't wheedling her uncle!” he muttered; “ wheedling the old 
man! She thinks to wheedle the horse out of him, does she? She'll not do that. 
No, she has mistaken her man this time. But, Lord! didn’t she do it well? I'm 
blest if I wouldn't rather be made a fool of by her than have my hand squeezed by 
the Squire’s daughter with her glove on.” 

Polly Grant's father had been dead only a few weeks, and her uncle, the sole 
executor of the will, had come to Avonhead dom his own great farm in the North to 
see that his late brother's intentions He oes the disposal of his property were 
carried out. The farm was to go to Polly on flee marmiage day, provided that she 
married a man who, in the opinion of her uncle, was capable of carrying it on as it 
had been carried on during the two hundred years that it had been in the possession 
of the Grant family. Meantime, as the girl was not engaged to marry anyone, the 
hear oi the greater part of the land to lie fallow, and the live stock to be sold 

y auction. 

Now Farmer Grant was one of those persons who, if a isegreestle course ia 
optional, never hesitate to adopt it in preference to an agreeable one. His late 
brother's riding horse, Porcupine by name, was a fine animal, and had carried him to 
the local hunt for several years, and to include him among the live stock of the 
farm seemed to many persons to be putting a too literal construction upon the 
clause in the will. As is already known, Polly held a very strong opinion on this 


Polly spent the greater part of the day in the stuble. 


point. She declared that. it could never be her father’s intention to include Porcupine 
among the farm cattle that were to be auctioned, and she begged her uncle to with- 
Farmer Grant, however, showed himself impervious to Ler 
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pleading, and her wheedling—a fact that proved Tom Loveda 1 j 
of character than his sweetheart—and the horse was sii ther ipase 
with the live stock to be disposed of on the last day of the sale. 

: non wer through a couple of days, for she loved the horse more dearly than any 
living thing—Tom Loveday, penere Sere her tears had no effect upon 
her uncle beyond confirming him in his belief that he was doing his duty. Persons 
of his temperament seem to fancy that any course which entails unhappiness to 
others must certainly be the right course for them to adopt. Mr. Grant not only 
ari to withdraw the horse from the sale, but sternly declined to buy him in for 

niece. 

“ There's no word about buying in any of the live stock, niece,” said 

It was at this point that Polly's patience gave way. She addressed ie for some 
five minutes in a tone that was certainly not susceptible of being interpreted as a 
phase of the young lady's wheedling. 

For three days the sale at Avonhead Farm went on, and on the fourth the various 
lots of Shorthorns, Berkshires, and Southdowns were brought to the hammer; and 
all fetched prices, for farming was usually a paying business in the year 1795, 
and for stock a good price was paid without demur. It was Christmas Eve, 
but the day was so mild that people were saying, as ple say nowadays, that no 
winters were like the old winters. Poor Polly spent tha greater part of the day in 
the stable with her arms about Porcupine’s neck; and it was in this attitude she 
was found about noon by Tom Loveday. 

“Cheer up, my lass,” said Tom. 

She looked at him reproachfully. 

“ If you have nothing better to say to me than that you might as well have kept 
away,” she cried. ‘Tom, that uncle of mine is a beast!” 

‘And so he should be auctioned with the live stock, you would suggest?” 
laughed Tom. His laugh sounded very unfeeling, and she was not the young woman 
to hesitate to tell him so. 

& I don’t mean to be unfeeling, and that’s why I tell you to cheer up, Polly. 
Things may not be so bad as they seem at the first blush.” 

hings couldn't be worse,” she said. “ My uncle's a beast, and yet I'm forced 
to live with him for the rest of my life.” 

“And Porcupine’s no beast, and yet 
you're forced to part from him for ever 
in an hour.” 

“You are an unfeeling brute, Tom, 
and I'll never speak to you again. I 
sooner part from you tnan from Porcu- 
tine dear old Porcupine!” 

“That's as should I couldn't love 
any girl that didn’t love her father's 
horse better than she loves me—oh, I'm 
no fool, Polly. I know what girls are— 
that is, some girls, and theres noneed ¢ 
for you to spend a single year of your life * 
with your uncle unless you particularly 
wish it.” 

“You know nothing about girls, or 
you wouldn't talk that way to one who 
is within an hour of saying good-bye for 
ever to the horse that her dead father 
was so proud of, Tom.” 

“T know enough of girls to make me 
sure that there is nothing they like so 
well as u man who means business. 
mean business, Polly. I've come here 
on a business errand, not a love errand. 
I'm going to buy the horse.” 

“Oh, Tom! 

It was not Porcupine’s neck that 
her arms were about now; it was Tom’s 
neck. 

“It’s a fact,” said Tom, when he had 
kissed her once, or perhaps twice. He 
could scarcely avoid kissing her, her face 
being so close to his own. 

“But where will you get the mney 3 
Porcupine will fetch fifty pound?” she 
inquired, and she unloosed her arms 
until a satisfactory explanation should 
be forthcoming. 

“I got it from father last night,” re- 
lied Tom. “ Father thinks a deal of you, . : . 
olly, and when I told him about the horse he suid that if fifty guineas would buy 

‘ou, he’d lay the money down with a light heart. He's the right sort, 


olly had heard now and a in that Mr. Loveday wae inclined to bea trifle 
had no difficulty in perceiving that he had 


a salmon. 
landed by his son Tom. 

What did that matter, however, if she only got the horse? So far as she was 
concerned, she had been “ land ,” 80 to k, by Tom long ago. ; 

“Your father's a darling, Tom,” she cried. “ But do you mean to buy Porcupine 
and hand him over to me?” See: 

“ Nothing else, my love,” he said. He did not think it necessary to tell her that 
his father had suggested that the horse should remain in his, Mr. Loveday's, stable 
until Mr. Tom Loveday had married Polly, and that it had taken him, Tom, a good 
half hour persuading his father that such a stipulation would be a most un- 

ious one. : 

“Tom,” cried the girl, the tears on her cheeks, “I'll give your father a kiss the 
first time I see him, and every time he asks me afterwards. There, now! 

That was a very satisfactory conclusion to come to; but the result of the sale of 
the horse was not quite so satisfactory to the lovers. They had known that the 
“Jot” which comprised Porcupine would be eagey competed for ; but they had not 
anticipated the introduction of an element that entered into the transaction, that 
element being the jealousy of a certain well-to-do miller, named Ho good, whose 
tad few months before, been refused by Polly Grant. 


offer of , some 

Jonah Hopgood had bought some of the farnf stock, and he was present when the 
horee was put up for sale. To the su rise of everyone, the moment that Tom 
Loveday made a bid for the animal, Jonah entered into the competition. The horse 


was started at twenty guineas by a large 
followed by a bid ot Paint ie by a retired officer, who wanted a fair hunter. 
Guinea by guinea the bids advanced to thirty-two, and then it was that Tom offered 
thirty-five, feeling pretty sure that the horse would become his property at this 
price. No one saw the gleam in the miller’s eyes so soon as he perceived, which he 


“ Sizty-fire guincas, and dirt cheap at that.” 
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did in a moment, that his rival in the affections of Polly Grant ment to secure the 
animal, to which it was generally understood the girl was deeply attached. 

“ Thirty-eight guineas,” said the miller, and everyone in the farmyard turned to 
look at him in surprise. What could he want with such a horse, they inquired of one 
another, There were a few more present, however, who were able to account for the 
motives which induced Jonah Hopgood to endeavour to outbid young Loveday. The 
auctioneer smirked, he perceived the likelihood of his commission being considerably 
increased by the introduction of this new element of rivalry into the business. 

“You know a horse when you see one, miller,” said he, with a wink, to which, how- 
ever, the miller did not respond. “Thirty-eight guineas is your bid, sir. Now 
then, Mr. Loveday, you're a gentleman of spirit; what's your reply ?” 

poe moments had elapsed before Tom cried out: 

* Forty.” 

“ Forty-five,” said the miller. 

“ Fifty,” said Tom, and there was a cheer from the crowd in the farmyard. 
fur young Loveday was popular, and it was understood that he was the favoured 
rhe Sonh Hopgood's hid of fifty-five guineas was heard above the sound of the 
applause. 

Tom clenched his hands and looked as if he would have liked to have a quiet five 
minutes alone with the miller. He had already bid beyond the sum his father 
had authorised him to pay for the horse, and he knew that if he were not 
able to lay down tke money after the sule, the horse would be put up again, and 

rhaps knocked down for a trifle. Glancing across the yard, however, he saw 

Polly standing pale and excited. She gave him a look that caused him to cry out : 

“Sixty guineas!” 

“Going at sixty —” 

“ Five,” said the miller quietly. 

“ Five—sixty-five guineas, and dirt cheap at that, too, gentlemen,” said the 
auctioneer. “ Now then, Mr. Loveday, will you see yourself beaten?” 

“ Seventy,” responded Tom, in a low voice. 

“ Five,” came the mechanical bid of Jonah Hop : 

There was a long pause, broken only by the stale pleasantries of the auctioneer. 
Tom huny his head, but his hands were 
more tightly clenched than ever. He 
knew that he had lost the horse, but he 
determined to make his rival pay dear] 
for it. First, in yellow guineas, an 
later on, with a cracked head. He 
replied to the miller’s challenge three 
times, and then, fearful lest the horse 
should be knocked down to him, in 
which case there would be a fresh sale, 
when Hopgood would probably get it 
for thirty guineas, he dropped ont of 
the contest, and the miller pulled out 
a bag of guineas, and counted out one 
hun and five for the horse. 

“Healthy rivalry, gentlemen, is the 
soul of trade,” said the auctioneer. 
“Calculate my commission, and add it 
to Miller Hopgood's account,” he mur- 
mured to his clerk. 

»" You're a man, Tom_ Loveday!” 
cried Parson Woolstone, shaking hands 
with the crestfallen young man. * You're 
a@ man, sir; and Tit marry you without 
fee or reward some of these days, and, 
mark my words, all of you; no good will 
come of a purchase made on a basis of 
ill-will and jealousy.” 

“Hear, hear, parson,” cried the 
crowd. 

To the surprise of most persons who 
were present, Polly Grant went to the 
side not of the disappointed Tom, but of 
the impassive Jonah. She gave him 
her hand quite pleasantly, saying : 

“I'mso glad that poor old Porcupine 
will have a good master. I know you'll 
treat him well, Mr. Hopgood.” 

s a you may be certain of that. 
Miss Polly,” said the miller. ‘Let 
them that knows more than us talk 
about the ill-will of the transaction.” 

« And you'll be sure to come into the house for supper,” said she. 

The miller’s eyes glistened. He perceived that the girl was anxious to keep on 
«cod terms with him. 

“You're kind, and I'll not fail you,” said he. 

Tom’s eyes were gleaming with some measure of fierceness as he watched Polly 
smiling in the man’s face as she turned away. Then she made a sign to him, and 
instead of leaving the farm as he at first intended, he followed her indoors. 

The house was not empty ; there was plenty of eating and drinking going on in 
the kitchen ; but it was not to the kitchen, but to the parlour the two young feople 
went. 

“The hound!” cried Tom, flinging himself down ona chair. “ The hound! but 
wait until I have a chance, and you'll hear of his head being broken. And yet you 
shook hands with him and smiled upon him!” 

“Why should I not? He may make mea gift of Porcupine before night,” said 
she. 

“Tf I thought that—and you asked him to partake of supper.” 

“He deserves some refreshment.” 

“Oh, refreshment. He'll need some refreshment before I’ve done with him.” 

“If you injure him I'll never let my hand rest in yours, Tom. Let us forget all 
this sad business, and talk about something else—that oak chest, for example. You 
never saw it before.” 

“ What on earth have all the oak chests in the world—”" 

“I'm only talking about this one just now. It stood for I don’t know how many 
years in my poor father’s room, and i found many queer things in it. I'll ehow you 
them all.” 

“ Heavens, do you think I'm in a mood—— v 

“ Look here.” She opened the chest. “ Here's a wig of the reign of Queen Anne: 
Isn't it funny? Would you care to have it? And here's a buff coat and boots 
that an ancestor of mine wore in the Parliamentary wars. If that pike wasn’t 
at Sedgemoor it was somewhere else. But this is the greatest curiosity ; it is 
lubelled: 

“Ye stocke-in-trayde of Wild Wilder, ye noted highwayman, shotte on docs Heath 
by Guy Grant, cire. 1751.’ 


asian alae tama eee ——— 
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She held up a rather large bundle. He took it frora her, and mechanically 
unbound it. ; : 
ee Wild Wilder ; I've heard my father speak of him,” said Tom. “ He was a t 
rascal. I wish we had a few more men like your grandfather, Gu Grant, no ys. 
There are too many highwaymen about. Only last week, Sir Charles Bilton was 
robbed on the Heath—you heard of it ?” ; a 

“Oh, yes. Highway sgutesy is a great crime unless when absolutely necessary. 

“ Absolutely necessary * ‘ou mean—— - 

“ Look at Sour bundle. There's Wild Wilder's crape mask. Would it fit you? 
Why, it might be made for you. And his leathern holster. Would your mare kick 
up her heels if it was on your saddle ?” . . ’ 

“ But this—what is this ?” cee on holding pp a curious deere brown ground 

ith la hite spots. ‘ Did Wild Wilder use this as a ent | a 
mee Not | he, but is horse wore that,” said the girl. “ He used it as a dis » for 
his horse. My father told me all that he had heard from his father about the high- 
wayman. He escaped hanging more than once when captured, owing to his victims 


Both riders going at a gallop. 


asserting that they had been attacked by a man ridiug a bay horse marked with 
white spots, whereas his own horse was a dark brown without a white hair. Now 
I'll make you a present of the whole stock-in-trade.” 

“ What ean yet possibly mean, Polly?” 

“Mean P hy to show you that I love you, Tom, and I hope that you'll show 
that you love me.” 

“My darling, you know that——” 

“I ‘mow that Jonah Hopgood will probably remain here till nine o'clock, and 
that his road takes him across the Heath. I do hope that he will be quite sober, for 
as you said just now, solitary riders have been stop d and robbed there within the 
past few weeks. Now, good-bye, Tom, and don’t foal chagrined because the miller 
got the better of you at the auction.” 

She held out the bundle to him, but he did not take it. He only shook his head. 

“I don't understand you, my lass,” said he. ‘“ You can’t surely be serious in 
hints te me—oh, no, no, that would be impossible.” 

‘ “Oh, go away—go away,” she cried impatiently, flinging the bundle down on a 
cebarr., 

“ Would you have me——” 

B ut at this point there were the sounds of feet outside the room door, and she 
pushed him out by the door leading to the square hall, and pointed to the open hall 
door, while he was in the act of asking her again what she meant. 

He asked himself that question more than once in the course of the evening, 
when he had told his father the story of the auction of the horse, and had been 
soundly abused by him for not outbidding his rival. 

“Didn't you know that your father would stand by you whatever you might bid, 
you rascal?” shouted Mr. Loveday, senior. 

But this was just what his son was sure his father would not do; but he said 
none but sat in the chimney-corner smoking, and asking himself what Polly 
meant. 

About ten o'clock he went to bed, and an hour afterwards there was a great 
clamour at the door of the farm. Mr. Loveday, sen., demanded to be informed as to 
the cause of the outcry. 

ria be the Christmas bellringers—there’s eight of us, farmer,” a man shouted 
up im. 

“You're drunk toa man, you rascals; thie isn’t the church, on the contrary it’s 
Woodbeck Farm,” declared the farmer. 

_ “That's so; but we came upon Miller Hopgood half dead, and not ve drunk 
either for Christmas Eve, and he was attacked by a highwayman and robbed of 
Farmer Grant's horse, old Porky; and he has a sort of cut on his head and wants 
looking to,” was the reply shouted from below. 

“ Ah, the rascal! didn't the parson say that no good would come to him? I'll 
be down in a minute, when I get in my small clothes. Tom—Son Tom! Lord, what 
a sleeper the buy is! Tom, I say!” 

“Well, father, what's the matter?” came the voice of Tom from the door of his 


room. 
“Open the door, lad; the parson’s words have come true for a wonder,” cried 
the farmer. 


‘ year's out, won't we, Poll 


Tom ran to the door and removed the bars, but before the door had been opened 
i by his side. P ee 

si Tae van quite a crowd of men outside, one of them holding a lanthorn in his 
hand. : 
“ Go within, miller,” said someone on ly. 

ei eat Py alcc-a big highwayman, sir—one of the 

“Tmh ir— cracked—horee 6 ; 0 

: eae nd pistols—two—five—six,” muttered ) cai, entering the kitchen. 

* And the Bors —F coupe! ” shouted Tom. 

“ ied ff, . 0! Kd . : 

“ What cS aliswed Farmer Grant's honest horse to become a highwayman's 
mount? And the rascal has got off? Give me my boots, men. 

“ What are you going to do, lad?” asked his father. ; aes 

“I'm going to save an honest horse from a career of crime, sir, shouted Tom, 

ulling on his second boot and unsling 7s the holster with the horee pistols that 
fran beads the gun over the mantelshelf. p 
he crowd of men gazed at him, their mouths wide open, 

“Take the mare, and mind you be the first to fire, said his father. 

Tom was soon astride his mare and galloping alon the track that led to the 
heath. He hoped to intercept the highwayman, who wo id, he believed, make for the 
road to Brackenhurst, whence he would travel into the next county. Before he had 


lloped a mile along the heath the newly risen moon—it was in ite last quarter— 
ge ed a figure on horseback going briskly along. At the sound of the gallo; ing 
en 


behind him the fi seemed to clap spurs to his horse, which he wheeled. Th 
began a wild chien the heath both riders going at a gallop, and clearing 
everything in their way. The mare was a swift one, and Tom was a light-weight. but 
Porcupine was the better stayer. Tom knew this, and urged his mount onwards all 
he could. . A 

He got within easy pistol shot of the highwayman, but he was afraid to 
fire lest he should shoot the horse. He believed that he would be brought alongside 
Porcupine before the mare's — should give way, and in a short time he had the 
satisfaction of perceiving that he was gaining upon the horse ahead of him. If he 
could only keep the mare at the same pace for a few minutes longer, he would be 
alongside Porcupine, and then —— ee 

ell, just as he asked himself if he should use his pistol butt or the horn 
handle of his riding-crop, Porcupine’s rider turned suddenly in the saddle and fired 
in his direction. It was a chance shot, for the light of the moon was insufficient to 
allow of any aim being taken ; but the bullet took effect. Tom felt the sting as of 
a wasp on his left shoulder, but still he continued his wild career, until just 
as he had drawn level with the horse which he was pursuing, its rider disa ared ! 
Well, so much the better, he thought; he would be saved a fight with the highway- 
man, who had clearly slipped off the saddle. He gave his mare the spur, and in a 
few minutes the two animals were tearing along neck to neck. With a last effort 
Tom managed to hook the horn of his crop in Porcupine'’s bridle; but still the race 
continued, and Tom wondered how it was that he had not strength to pull up both 
animals. 

His vain endeavour to do so was the last thing that he remembered before he 
opened his eyes and heard a cry of joy from Polly Grant, who was bending over 
him as he lay in bed, in his own room, in the broad daylight. 

: woe God! Thank God!” cried Polly, “he is not dead; on the contrary, he 
is alive.” 

bath told you it was a mere scratch, girl,” said Farmer Loveday; “ still, a bullet's 
a et.” 

“ And the horse—Porcupine ? ” murmured Tom. 

“The horse is all right, Tom. You brought it up bravely,” said Polly. “You 
were found with your arms about the mare's neck, but you had not let go Porcu- 
pine’s bridle.” 

“ And the highwayman—has he been found P” asked Tom. 

“Not he, the rascal must have got off clear, and there's not much chance of 
clapping eyes on him now that David Hayling, the constable, is looking for him,” 
laughed the farmer. “Now, no more questions, lad. You lost some blood, and you 
are still weak. We must have you whole for the New Year.” 

Thanks to the careful nursing of Polly he was able to sit up in the farm kitchen 
when the bells were rung at the birth of the year 1796. 

“Don't they sound like wedding bells ?” said Tom. 

“That they do; but we'll have them ringing a real wedding chime before the 

e ” cried the farmer, kissing her. He then went 
discreetly out of the room, thinking that perhaps Tom might put the same question 
to her and in the same way. 


He was not mistaken. 
But then it was that Polly burst into tears, and declared, with her head upon 
Tom's shoulder — the one that was not wounded—that she was a wicked 


rl. 

“What ? for nursing me back to life?” said Tom. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom!” she cried. ‘ You'll never forgive me, I know, but I must 
confess all to you. It was I who shot you.” 

He laughed. 

“ You shot me, did you?” 

“Yes, dear. When you wouldn’t take the highwayman’s stock-in-trade, I put it 
on myself and waited for Jonah Hepgoad on the heath ; for I was determined to get 
back Porcupine—oh, I was such a fool!” 

“ And you knocked him off the horse and threw the stirrup over the saddle as 
you used to when you were a slip of a girl? I see it all now. Your cloak flowed 
back so that I couldn’t see how you were riding. Oh, Polly, what girl you are!” 
He roared with laughter, but suddenly became grave. “ But you slipped off the 
saddle—weren’t you hurt, dear? ” 

“Only a little,” she said. “I thought you were a highwayman, Tom, and so I 
walked back to our farm and crept in by my window, without anyone being the 
wiser. At daybreak a message came that you were killed—shot by the highwayman 
who had taken Porcupine from Jonah. en I knew all the truth and I thought 1 
should have died of griet, Tom. Ah, will you ever forgive me, dear P” 

Tom lay back and once again roared with laughter, and then his father re-entered 
the kitchen saying again : 

“ Ay, it’s a wedding chime those bells will ring before long. Say ‘ay,’ my lass, 
and make us all happy this first hour of the New Year.” 

And Polly said “Ay,” with her hand tenderly clasping Tom's, and the tears still 
upon her face. 


It only remains to be said that Miller a a refused to remove Porcupine 
from his old stable. He had a meant to e a gift of the horse to Miss Polly. 
he said; and thereupon people smiled, saying they remembered what the purson had 
aes Mis Seer 
, after the chief honour and glory of business were accruing to the parson, 

and he accepted his position as a rook with suitable meekness. 

But only Polly and Tom knew who was the highwayman that had flung the 
miller from his horse. 
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ASHTANAROK, High Priest of 

Belshazzar, the most mighty and 

puissant, Ruler of Earth and Lord 

) of the Sturs and Sun, being about 

to die, do set here these words down, 

that the same may be writ in the walls of 

the Temple of Bel, and live through the 

crumbling years—aye, till the Emperors of 

the world shall pass into nothingness, and 
Time itself shall be no more. 

So that all men, knowing these things that 
were and are, in these days of Belshazzar the 
Splendid and Magnificent, Monarch of Space 
and Lord of Life and Death, may read and 
know of IIlilia, the maiden of Babylon; Iililia 
the heroine, fairest of her race ; i that did die to prove the mightiness of her love 
and that by the extremity of her sacrifice did move a king to tears. 

It was night, I say, and the sacred Euphrates gleamed like a sheet of burnished 
lass beyond the bolted brazen gates. Grandly and placidly the moon sailed in the 
eavens, turning to *iver the golden dome of the gem-crowned Temple of Bel. 

Lights flashed and gleamed from the windows of the Palace where the King joyed 
in a stately revel of fruits and of wine. Throughout the City of the Blest a splendid 
stillness reigned, save for the song of the warriors of the King without the gates, 
and the hourly cry of the sentries on the wall. Such a night was it as enraptures the 
soul and resta the body, so soothing its serenity and so infinite its peace. 

‘And I walked through the outer chamber, where my beauteous charges lay asleep. 

Two score and six of the city's fairest virgins, the very crown and flower of 

Babylon's beauty, destined for the marriage-court when the laggard dawn should 
chase the night away. Ah! what a sight for the gods 'twould be, I thought. How 
each dainty maid would blush in her loveliness, her beauty a target for the stares of 
the eager hordes, and how her bright eyes would dance with mirth at the sight of 
the pampered nobles of the town bidding fortunes against one another for the Joy 
of taking her to wife. 

I had seen this picture many a time and oft, and though feeble my Vedr and 

white my hairs—and I, the High Priest of Belshazzar withal—it never failed to 


Br OSWALD EVERETIL. 


pressing one of her delicate hands 


A man, mighty of limb and sinew, . + 
to his lips. 


d 1d blood coursing through my veins like some strong wine. And these 
aia ae in times gone by, abi given to my sacred care this night, to watch and 
to guard, that no pro ‘aning lover might approach to gaze or to steal. For is it nof 


the law of the King and 
his gods that these wives 
must be fairly bought in 
the public market - place, 
and noneallowed to privily 
and wickedly select and 
consort with the husband 
of her own choosing that 
hath not manfully paid 
her purchase price to the 
King ? 

Thou, oh stranger, who 
may haply scan these written lines, couldst thou have viewed these sleeping 
maids that night, thou wouldst have gone on thy knees and thanked all the 
gods in thy infidel calendar for the boon. Tresses golden as the sun or black 
as midnight streamed in curling disarray from their pillows of silk over the 
marble floor, and milk-white breasts as fair as a dream of Paradise rose and fell 
in the seemly sleep of innocence. Round limbs lay upon satin robes with a 
touch as light as a caress, and lips of scarlet gleamed in the tender light of the 
holy lamps like ruddy fruit upon a cloth of gold. 

‘Ah, but a spasm of terror did presently shake my soul! Breathlessly, feverishly, 
I counted the motionless forms again. k and alas, there were but two-score 
and five! One of my maids was missing. 

Now he that loseth a maid from his keeping in such a case, Priest though he be, 
must pay forfeit with his life to the King. Tremblingly I ran through the temple, 
searching crannies, and peering behind pillars in quest of the mies one. At 
last, as I was about to sink down in despair, my eye debacted the glint of shimmer- 
ing draperies. The missing one—it was Illilia the Greek—stood, with downcast 
eyes, before me ; and she was not alone. 

A man, mighty of limb and sinew, knelt in the gloom with bowed head before 
her, pressing «n> of her delicate hands to his lips. ‘* Who art thou,” I cried in a 
voice of thunder, “ that darest to thus profane the sacred Temple of Bel? Stand forth 
that 1 may see thy fage and hand thee over to the tortures that await thee. Verily I 
1 believe that thy judges will consign thee to be stung to death with adders’ fangs i 

Illilia the Greek gave utterance to a grievous cry, and her face, which was 
fashioned as the faces of angels are fashioned, was the hue of ashes. “ Ah, thou 
wilt not, thou dear priest, thou wilt not,” she cried. “If he dies I also die. Let 
him, I beseech thee, go his ways in peace.” 

“ Maiden,” said I more gently, for her beauty was such that no man could look 
upon it unmoved, “it is not I, but the law of the King and his gods that condemns 
him ; but let him rise and speak for himself.” 

Slowly the bowed figure arose and grew straight. Bel save me ! He turned his 
face to me and cried aloud: ‘“ My father!” 

It was he—Imgur, my best beloved, my only son, the fruit of the love of my youth 
before my austere Ciieatbood began. I gazed into his eyes and saw the eyes of his 
dead mother shining from their inky depths. My old knees trembled an I sobbed 
aloud us I said: “ My son, why hast thou done this thing BY 

“My father,” he anewered, “ Llove her. My life and my body and m soul are 
as naught to me beside my love of this maiden. That is the wherefore of my sin.” 
He drew her into his arms as he spake. 

“Touch her not!” I commanded, tearing her from him; “ make not thy sin 
the blacker, boy.” I turned to the maid: “And thou?” I asked of her. 

Into the violet eyes of the Grecian girl there stole the light one sees in the eyes 
of a martyr dying ut peace with his gods. ‘I love him,” she said, and her voice was 
akin to the ripple of a harp o'er the surface of moonlit seas. “I love him, O 
‘Ashtanarok, the priest, as the earth loveth the sun that kisseth it into greenness. snd 
fragrance, and beauty | I love him as the dying wanderer in the desert may love the 
blessed pool that giveth him life. He is my idol, my king, my god. Spare him, O 
priest, I beseech thee, and slay me in his stead!” 

She knelt and kissed my sandaled feet. My stern old heart was breaking 
with the pity of it. Tush? Had not my Imgur'’s mother loved me in just such wise ? 

“My son,” I said, placing my hand on the maid’s bowed golden head, “ what was 
thy purpose here this night ¢” 

Kis eyes fell before my searching gaze. “I have not riches enough to bu her 
to-morrow,” he answered. "* They would all outbid me, so I—forgive me,O my 
father—I would have stolen her away.” 

My heart turned to ice. “ And thou knewest, boy, that success in thine infamous 
mission meant death to thy father P” 


eS  —— sat 
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“loved her,” said my son, turning towards me in earnest appeal. 

“ Enough to slay thy father for her?” 

“ Aye.” 

“Then, my son,” I said gently, “thou must indeed love her.” And I wept. 

The Greek maid's soft white arms encircled me, and her tears fell on my hand. 
“I will give him up, priest,” she sobbed, “ if thou wilt spare his life. F 

“No!” thundered Imgur—ah, how brave and mighty he looked, my dead Zalcar's 
son—“I will not have it so! Swear to me, my father, that thou wilt help me to 
have her to wife, or my blood 
shall stain the holy temple 
- 5 : wherein the King Belshazzar 
: / e doth kneel to pray. Swear it!” 
, : He drew his glaive and bared 
o 1 his broad breast. 7 
Tie “Put up thy blade, boy,” I 
o answered, trembling with fear ; 
a “I will help thee. Go thou, 
Illilia, back to thy place and 
sleep. I will commune with 
this headstrong lover of thine. 
No kisses, I say! Go.” 

Once more sbe knelt and 


« Shamar, thou art, 
indeed, my hear.’s 
delight.” 


are e 
kissed my feet. As she departed she cast upon me a glance of heavenly tenderness 
and sighed: “ The gods bless thee ; thou are my futher also, now!” 

“Imgur,” I sai gently, “for thee I will break my priestly vows and render 
myself accursed in the sight of our gods.” 

It pleased me tosee him weep. A part of his heart was still mine. 

“Thou wilt go hence in ei though thy life is forfeit under the law,” I told 
him. “To-morrow, thou wilt hie thee to the market-place and buy IIlilia fairly at 
the auction, as becometh a man and a noble, as thou art.” 

“Father,” he asked, “ where am I to obtain the purchase-money ? ” 

“ How much hast thou ?” 

“ Alas!” he moaned, “I have been a spendthrift, father, and rioted with the rest. 
There have been, as thou knowest, no wars and no plunder for, lo! these seven 
years. I have in our cellar forty-and-six golden bricks and eight hundred pieces of 
silver. It is not half enough. Where canst thou get more?” 

* May the seven gods and the King forgive me, my son!” I wailed. “ Thou shalt 
have thy heart's desire. I will rob the Temple for thee!” 
* * Sd * * e 2 

So it came to pass on the morrow, when the sun blazed high in the heavens, that 

King Belshazzar, the most mighty and puissant and just, rode in his chariot of 
gold to the market-place, and seated himself upon the throne to view the sale of 
wives, as was his custom. ; 

It was a feast ed with the people, and the city was glad with song and laughter. 
To make sport for the faithful subjects of the King a hundred prisoners of war were 
shackled with red-hot chains and laid in the roadway to be trampled upon by the 
six prancing milk-white steeds that drew the golden chariot. e es of the 
nobles were hung with banners of blue and scarlet silk; three-score Nubian slave-girls 
danced in the street for the King’s pleasure, and were rewarded with copper bits cast 
to them by the bearers of the royal purse. 

Shamar, the beautiful, the favourite wife of the King, rode hard by the chariot 
astride of a mighty lion, subdued and tamed by long care for the purpose. d 
when the King ascended the throne in his royal i of purple and gold, gem- 
studded, Shamar threw herself at his feet and smiled up into his eyes. Whereat 
the King drew a strand of her shining hair through his fingers, saying: “ Shamar, 
thou art, indeed, my heart's delight.” And all the le iad there together 
shouted aloud in ecstasy : “ Long live the King and the lovely Shamar!” 

And then, I say, the great bell of the Tom le clanged thrice, and I, Ashtanarok, 
the High Priest, rose, as was my duty, and, first prostrating myself before the 
King, cried aloud for the two-score maidens and six to be brought forth. Clad all 
in flowing robes of virgin white, they came, and as the common peuple pressed 
forward to see, the archers and spearmen thrust them roughly aside, that the space 
set apart for the rich and noble bidders might not be invaded. Many who erred 
thus received spear stabs through the body, and were straightway borne away and 
fone as food to the royal beasts of prey, as they roared in their pits in the gardens 
of the palace. 

And now my heart ceased to beat, for there, in his place among the bidders, as 
was his privilege by right of birth and his warrior deeds, stood Imgur, my best- 
heloved, and the greatlove I bore him went out to him as I marked his careworn 
face, with its hollow eyes end ip all white and drawn, so vast was his fear and his 
suspense. But ere long the trial came, for, last of all the maidens, Ililia the Greek 
step duintily upon the dais, and at the sight of her beauty the assembled 
myriads sent forth a murmur like the flow of the sea to its shore. 


f ite girlish , bared to the waist; ber gentle 
coset gaze a the horde, and a rich blush extending 
eren to the tips of the dainty ears, tiny and pink, trembling in maidenly affright; she 
was a sight to ne peo : of the young to dancing and leaping, and to cause the 

ff at the flight of years. " 
= ia ihe King eried oud - his vias es — La Ashtanarok, well done! 

indeed kept the fairest flower lucked i 

Oe Norse earvailos was the loveliness of ths Grecian maid that even the nobles 
who had already bought others were fain to sell or barter am themselves in 
order to purchase her; for it is the law that but one wife may be obtained in this 
way. But the King sternly commanded silence and ordered the bidding to proceed. 
‘And the face of Shamar, the beautiful, was dark with hate as she gazed on 
Illilia ; for she saw that the King was charmed with the Grecian maid, and Shamar 

r thereat. w 
ee aie strode forward in all the splendour of his mauly excellence, his 
face aglow with the eagerness of his t love, and cast at the feet of the King a 
brick of gold saying: “ Most high an a Monarch, I will give this and twenty of 
i ws for the hand of the maiden yonder.” . 
: And the King smiled upon Imgur, tor his sword was strong in the battle, and he 
loved such men. And Illilia, ane his, smiled too, and blushed. 

But now step forward Tiglath, a noble of Nineveh, who had amassed great 
wealth in Babylon by lending gold to his friends. His years were two-score 
and ten, but his mien was stately and his form erect and vigorous. Yet there was 
that in his face that spoke of craft and cunning. Tiglath was not well loved in 
Babylon. ; 

saw the face of my son, Imgur, and that of Illilia grow white as the man from 
Nineveh cried in a loud voice: “I, my Lord the King, will give thirty bricks of 
gold.” = ’ 
Now. had it been known that Im and Ililia had held converse together in 
secret, they would both have been mane dow from the walls for the dogs to feed on, 
for such is the law; and I yearned to warn them not to gaze upon each other, and 
so encounter peril. But Imgur was shaking with passion and looked not upon me 
as he cried: “Forty-six golden bricks, my Lord the King, and eight hundred 
pieces of silver.” , ‘ , : 

My heart stood still, for did I not know that it was his all? If he bid more, it 
must be of the gold I had stolen for him from the Temple. 

And Tiglath shouted: “A hundred golden bricks!” And the people stared, 
for never had such bids been made before for any maiden, however beauteous. 

“Two hundred!” thundered Imgur, “and also thirty pieces of jasper and onyx, 
and a thousand strips of silk!” Welly 

And now I trembled indeed, for I knew he had no more, and that if Tiglath 
outbid my son, my sin in his behalf would be all for naught. The people shouted 
aloud as the man from Nineveh raised his lean arm aloft and cried: “I deal but 
in gold, oh King—three hundred bricks !” 

Tenant rent his tunic asunder and gnashed his teeth. My heart bled for the boy, 
but I could not speak. ; 

And the King, his eyes big with astonishment and avarice, asked: “Is there 
another who will bid more than Tiglath ?” 

Then, to my utter astonishment and amaze, Illilia turned upon the Ninevite, who 
had already advanced, with ay lips and flashing eyes to lay hands upon her, and 
thus declared: “ Away! I will not go with thee, Ninevite, if thou shouldst bid ten 
thousand golden bricks!” 

Then a great silence fell upon the listening thousands; for this wastreason. And 
the King rose, and regarding her fixedly, but with, as it seemed tu me, a certain 
compassion in his pes said to her: “ Maiden, knowest thou the law?” 

“I do, most mighty King,” she answered, with streaming eyes—and oh, ye gods 
of thunder and rain, how beautiful she looked in her grief—‘I know if I will not 
go to this man, who hath given his gold, that I must die. That will I do, aye, yo 
with him to his house I wall misc: but when he cometh to see me he shall it 
corpse! So shall I save the law and the gods and the task of choosing an execu- 
tioner!” 

And the people marvelled greatly, for Tiglath, as I have said, was a rivh man, 
and not another maid in Babylon but would have cheerfully gone with him to wife. 

I watched my son's white face and greatly feared he would fall upon the Ninevite 
and ba him. But it was Tiglath who presently spoke, calmly and coldly, with a 
scornful glance at Imgur: 

“I would not, O King, deprive so sweet a maid of life—no, not for half my 
possessions. My last bid I withdraw. Let the young man take her.” 

At this the people applauded and clamoured, but I, who knew Tiglath well, saw 
the craft of this seemingly generous pro I was not deceived, for the King 
cried in wrath: “Notso, bymysceptre! Shall Belshazzar the King lose a hundred 
bricks of gold for the whim of a puling maid? Not so! Let Imgur bid the other 
hundred bricks and the maid is his. 
Otherwise, O Tiglath, she is thy wife, or, 
by Moloch, she dies!” 

“TI have no more, O King!” shouted 
Imgur. “Take my bid—’'tis all I have— 

and give me the 

maid.” 
/ Shamar, whose 
‘ burning eyes 
had rested ap- 
provingly on the 


“L my Lord the King, will give thirty bricks of gold.” 
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A SIGNAL SUCCESS. 


“Tis not in mortals to command success, but we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.”” 
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AKNNAAN 775 


Ale 


SALLE 44 


A beautiful Dinner Service of 50 pleces 
is guaranteed WORTH THE GUINEA 
ALONE, consequently a charming China 
Tea Service and a useful collection of 
Crockery are given for nothing. 

THE SECRET OF THE SUCCESS.—The Pearson Pottery Compuny 


are manufacturers uot middlemen like many other advertisers, ‘Thu 
Pearson Potteries have nearly 2,000ft. frontage to the town of Hanley. 


THE THIRTY SHILLING BAZAAR PARCEL IS SELLING WELL: cragarada of thea pack ied 
ousands the World. packages are app. for 
a ge ap enaanecan ae APPLY AT ONCE. as WEDDING or BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 


Send a Post Card for Particulars. You will never regret it. And what more useful present can be 


Everybody not only satisfied, but amazed 
FREEDOM FROM BREAKAGE GUARANTEED. given? Every item is useful. 


at the quantity and quality given. 
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stalwart frame and passion-racked face of my son, now turned and whispered to the 
King, who smiled and asked : ‘“‘ Canst thou bo § young Imgur, borrow of thy friends P ” 

The light of hope leapt into the boy's eyes. “ Who among ye,” he screamed, 
“will lend me a hun Iden bricks?” 

But they knew he could not pay if he all, and none answered. 

“Then, O King,” said Tiglath, with the light of triumphant lust in his pale face, 
“ I must perforce take the maid. I will see to it she doth not slay herself. 

“Thou shalt not!” thundered Imgur, ‘I see a way to cheat thee, thou Ninevitish 

wn of usury! Hearken, each and all. 1, Imgur the noble, will sell myself a 
slave for life to him that will buy me for a hundred bricks of gold. Who bids ? te 

Even the King turned pale at this, and silenced me with a wave of his hand, for I 
would have cried out in the extremity of my torture. “ How would that serve thee 
Imgur ?” he asked of my son; “if thou becomest a slave thou canst not wed her, 
under the law.” 

“T care not!” the young man shouted; “the gold being paid, she need wed no 
one. I can never possess her, it is true, but I care not so he doth not.” 

He glared in fury upon Tiglath, into whose eyes had crept a look of fiendish 
delight and cunning. ‘I will buy thee, young man,” he said; ‘‘I will give thee an 
hun golden bricks for thyself. Thou art as cheap as dirt at the price.” 

“Then I buy the maid, O King.” said Imgur, turning to the King; “ that is, I 
buy her her right to perpetual maidenhood, i she choose to exercise it.” 

“Sold!” cried the King, and then added with a mighty laugh, “we've had a 
slave-market as well as a marriage-market here this day. Praised the Gods, but 
this has been royal sport! A noble of ras ta to so demean himself, and for 
naught but a pretty face. Tush! A pot o : 
wine there! fi lath, take thy slave and see §8=<7™' 7} 
that thou lash him most handsomely every ; initke 
day of his’ besotted life!” 

With one piteous shriek Mlilia leapt from 
the dais and fell swooning into Imgur's arms. 
Her women came and cared for her as my son ‘+ 
was torn omer u Tiglath’s minions and led, + 
shackled, to inevite’s palace. 

The le departed, marvelling greatly. 

And I, the High Priest of Belshazzar, went :, 
that night secretly to the Temple, and there, *, 
in the misery of my childless solitude, spat in \ 
the faces of the seven brazen gods. : 


And so, in the glare of noon next day, the 
idlers and the roysterers and the soldiery went 
laughing and singing to the palace of Tiglath 
to see the once noble Imgur, now a slave, 
toiling, naked and in chains, with a hundred 
others, upon the new stone wall that was 
being builded about the broad green gardens 
that Tiglath loved. And I watched my boy, 
wy hero, straining and striving with hammer 
and with hands at the great stones, with the 
sweat pouring from his delicate skin and an 
agony in his young face that cut me to the 
heart. And ie common rabble, that remem- 
bered the baughtiness and the pride of the 
nobleman and the soldier, laughed now in glee 
at the slave, and jeered at him, saying: ‘“ How, 
indeed, have the mighty fallen.” 

And Imgur, the slave, said nothing—nothin 
but toiled away in his chains of brass. 
thought of him, the hero and idol of a thousand 
sumptuous feasts and frolics, the darling of 
princesses and ings and now in this grue- Pan. rae. 
some plight. And I wept aloud in my grievous <_ooxc 
bitterness of spirit. He, my son, did not hear 
or see me, but toiled on. 

But presently a thrill ran through the Pi 
ing crowd, and they parted as though cleft by 
some mighty gust of wind. And looking up 
I saw Illilia, the Greek, all garbed in deepest black, and accompanied by two of 
her women, mpproeching. Disdaining to take note of the coarse stares that were 
cast upon her, she walked straight to where the wretched Imgur toiled with his 
blocks of stone in the pitiless sun, and handing him a silver goblet, said: “I have 
brought thee drink, my beloved.” 

Imgur took the cup and bestowed on the giver a look as one may cast on the 
saviour of his soul. 

But there came an ominous murmur from the crowd. Tiglath the Ninevite 
atrode forward, his tall figure towering above the rabble like some menacing pillar 
of wrath. With his staff he struck thé cup from the half-fainting Imgur's kana, 
ps mes with a sneer: “Sweet sister of charity, my slaves drink only when I 

id them. 

From I1lilia's exquisite red lips but one word came. It was—‘‘ Brute! i 

Tiglath’s Pi ai in a grin of wrath. “So!” he exclaimed, harshly, “hard 
names, my lady fair. I cannot punish thee, but thy lover will I punish—thus!” 
And with the lead-weighted leather lash that he bore in his hand he struck a cruel 
blow upon Imgur’s naked back. 

For an instant the Grecian maid stood still, dazed. Then she rushed to Imgur's 
side and kissed him on the lips, crying: ‘I cannot save thee, oh my beloved, but I 
will suffer with thee. Behold!” 

She possessed herself of the lash that Tiglath had thrown to the ground, and, 
turning to one of her women. commanded her, simply : “ Strip thou me.” 

The woman obeyed. and Illilia stood there before the wondering gaze of the herd, 
even as her lover. With gentle grace she beckoned an idling so dier near, and, 
handing him the thong, said: ‘‘ A gold piece, fellow, if thou strikest me a blow upon 
the back; if thou strikest with all thy strength, two.” 

The man obeyed. The blow cut deep into the tender, quivering flesh, and caused 
the blood to start. Not a sound came from the white lips of the recian girl till she 
turned to Tiglath and said, without a tremor in her voice: ‘ Thou darest to love me, 
wolf that thou art. Now, then, I eay, for every blow thou dealest that slave of thine 
I will take one also. I scorn thee, and I love him. Now, if thou choosest, strike 
him again.” 

Now Tiglath’s heart was full of love for Illilia, and to give him his due, the blow 
dealt at her own command by the soldier had pained him almost as sorely as herself. 
He spoke swiftly and hoarsely. 

“Maiden, give thyself to me to wife. and thou shalt have all I possess : and, more- 
over, I will set this slave free and give him back the gold he gave for thee beside.” 

“I would rather,’ answercd the Grecian eee slowly and with a calm 
deliberation, “sleep each night for the rest of my days in a nest of toads than be 
thy wife for one hourg 


“Th, base ols punish— 
us! 


“Thou 1” roared the Ninevite, white with fury, while the people gapej 
and acl “tine behold me amuse myself with lover of thine. rh 
imitate my treatment of him on th if thou wilt.” He strode to where Im: 
en cees Fe Se tao the act. 

Oy nee a oraied sree issued from the throat of the Grecian girl. Then, af:., 
standing there still as a statue for a second’s space, she drew ss lus from 1}... 
irdle of one of her maids, and in an instant had torn out one er own ¢:. 

hen she fell to the I gene screaming, and her women bore her away. 


essed Illilia’s act. Then there happened a momentous thin. 
My son was fastened toa heavy rock by a chain of steel some ten cubits 1, 
saath just long enough to enable him to move about and perform his labou- 
> Just ong ot extending a chain of brass of two cubits. His hands uw... 


From wris' 
Ce nibeted. 
unineumbered. witnessed the idol of hie heart fall to the ground, and realised tl. 


i had done for his sake, this son of mine emitted f1 2 
oe be tion that is most profoundly enraged, and with one mighty wren; 
broke the chain that bound him to the rock. Then with one frantic bound he uw... 


werful jerk t : 2 

fell to t mail dead. And then this poor eon of mine, crazed with the agony .f 

a the cxtale, oy eye-socket, fled away, calling on all the Gods to lead him to Mili: 
rs ° 

lear. So said the wise judges, and the King must perforce 

cotner ring, ob slave had slain his master, and must suffer death at 

beasts. That was the law, and I, Ashtanarok the Hig! 


mine slew seven Assyrian warriors with his own good sword and saved the 
life of the mighty Belshazzar himself. Therefore, when the great temple of 
justice, all — in scarlet and gold, was 

thronged with the motley hordes breathlessly 
awaiting the announcement of the sentence, 
the Kin arose iy Lik siesta ee 
“oO Ingar the yout and foolish, my 
soul laments that thou must die. Thou wert 
unfortunate, and wert sore tried and tempted. 
Yet it is the law of the state, and of the 
ds, and thou must go to the lions and the 
eopards. Imgur, my heart bleeds for thee, and 
to prove this much, I will say to thee this: If 
there is a boon that thou cravest before thou 
dost die, name it, and thou shalt not ask in 


The beautiful Shamar, who sat by the 
King’s side in the Court, smiled approving] 
upon him. She mourned for Imgur, thoug 
she hated Illilia, for that she had charmed 
the King’s eye. And Imgur arose in his place 
and said: “ 3. King, it is just, mayhap, that 
I should die, and the wot I care naught 
for life. But since thou profferest a boon, 
O Belshazzar, the mighty, the one boon | 
crave is, that for a brief and seemly spell | 
may take the Grecian maiden Illilia to wife. 
Faili , Hs a ed thee, my liege, to send me 
to the lions and the leopards to-day.” 

And the King rose in his place and swore 
f a t oath that it should be as Imgur said. 

i ‘Kor seven nights,” he vowed, “ the maid shall 
| be thine. But then, O Imgur, thou must die.” 

: oy And then, and there, Illilia, the Grecian 
ea. | Maiden, was summoned to the Court and told 

Ses her fate. She looked, ah, so pale and gentle. 
with her poor blind eye. And as these two 

r lovers kissed and sobbed together, when I, the High Priest, did join their 
nds, there were many in the t gilded court who beat their breasts and 
wept aloud. Aye, and as the twain went, hand in hand, away to Imgur’s house, 
I espied tears even in the beautiful Shamar’s eyes. 

* * * * e ° 

_And at high noon on the seventh day, the people and the soldiers and the nobles 
assembled in the Ha ware, even as they had done on the fatal day, when Imgur 
had tried so faithfully to buy Mlilia for his wife. And when the King rode up in 
his chariot, with his beautiful Shamar lying on a tiger skin at his feet. a great cry 
arose from the people. For all now knew of the cruelty of the dead Tiglath, and 
the glorious acts of the Greek girl. 

. the great bell clanged once more, and I, the High Priest, was bidden to gu 
into the house of Imgur, my own son, and bring him forth to be slain. And with 
four Acolytes, clad in black and bearing tapers in their hands, I entered. 

And a great wail went up from my broken heart as I looked and saw upon 
couch Imgur and Illilia side by side. Aye, when the last hour of their brief wedded 
life had come they had drank together of the poisoned cup, and had tl us lain down 
sweetly together to die. 

There were roses strewn upon the bed, I mind me, and upon Ililia’s fair breast. 
upon which her gentle hands were piously crossed, lay a cluster of violets, doubtless 
her half-blind husband's latest gift. 

_ We made a litter of the flower-strewn couch, and bore it through the crowd to the 
King: “ Witness, O Great Belshazzar!” I cried in torment, “how these two fond 
young lovers have elected to die!” 

_, And as the people groaned in sympathy the King looked upon the two beautiful 
lifeless figures at his feet, and wept for the pity of it. Even his beloved Shamar 
tried to soothe him and could not. 

e e e t ® ° * 

So I, Ashtanarok, Belshazzar's High Priest, am about to die, and the moment is 
very near, but I care not. For they found that I had stolen gold and jewels from 
the temple for my son, and to-day, therefore, my poor old carcase goes to the royal 
beasts. I care not; for again would I sin in the eelf-same manner, if I could, for 
my beloved boy. 

The lions and the leopards are roaring without, but I care not. I do not fear 
their fangs; for I go to my two children—those two thrice faithful lovers, and ah, 
yes! to my dead Zelcar, the tender love of my vanished youth. And the glory of 
that glad reunion will atone for all the pai 


Again the roaring of the lions and ha caning of the leo salute my eur. 
e 


King’s Guards approach my cell. “ Enter, sirrahs, if ye will be so ind. 1 
am prepared. 
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Flowers love the Sunlight and always turn“to it. The modern 
housewife learns to love 


Sunlight 
Soap 


and always turns to it to help her out on ‘‘wash day” or any other 


day when she needs a pure, honest soap which cleanses everything it 
touches and doesn’t injure anything, either fabric or hands. 


Less labour, Greater comfort. 
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“WHAT IS to avoid the slightest SOM to take toavoid EMINENT Officers of Health,. 
BEST TO ‘risk of danger dur- WISE the risk of MEDICAL and Trained Nurses. 
BBE DONE ing any threatened PRECAUTIONS infection. Ob- MEN, acer eee Life- 

mpioaiztS: : : = : dice cates during Eanes Cea Ge: 
‘There is but one course to care in diet. Donot incur undue Dr. Karl Enoch, Chemisch Hy- 
adopt, to see that everywhere in fatigue. Take frequent baths | Gienisehes Institut, Hamburg, 
the home and in the workshop | with Lifebuoy Royal Disinfec- | says in his report of Remarkable 
the most scrupulous cleanliness tant Soap. Have all the soiled Experiments made with Life- 
prevails. Wherever there is dirt; linen washed as ‘speedily as buoy Soap, full particulars of 
there is the greater danger of possible with Lifebuoy Royal which are given on the wrapper 
disease establishing itself. Disinfectant Soap. Seethatmore | round each tablet. 
than usual care is taken to keep 


‘disinfect with the greatest cer- the house sweet, and you will do ON YOUR | ordering from 


To purify, to cleanse, and to PUT IT | when next 
your grocers. 


tainty, and with the least expen- well to insist on the free use in LIST: 
diture of money and labour, your kitchen end every part of 
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+ Sensation. 


curious item of intelligence written in a fine 


ing i the followi 
ning it I read the ole paver: 


an hand upon a sheet of c 


12 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
Author of “ Zoraida,” “The Great War in England in 1897,” etc., ete. 
I. 
cams ADY wants to see the sub-editor,” drawled an ink-besmirched printers’ 
i <-. imp, who, standing at my elbow, held a card gingerly between 


his grimy fingers. 

“Old or young?” I inquired without looking up, for it was 
already six o'clock, and being at that moment engaged in 
sending the “special” to press, I was in no mood to receive 
callers. The work of arranging and bringing out six editions 
of a well-known London evening journal between noon and six 
o'clock, and the constant attention required to be bestowed 
upon the seven telegraph “tapes "—the monotonous clickin 
of which produced thousands of yards of intelligence of all 
descriptions each hour—left little leisure either to myself or 
my assistants. The latter, however, had left early on this 
particular Saturday evening in December, and I was alone. 

“She's a nice young lady, sir. She tipped me ’arf-a-crown 
for bringing her curd up to you. She knows your name, sir,” 
said the Cockney lad, in answer to my question. 

“Young—eh? Well, I suppose I must see her,” I sighed, 


taking the card; but next second I started on realising that the name was “ Princess 
Settignano,” and the address, ‘‘ Palazzo Settignano, Genoa.” 

“show her up,” I said, and when the door had closed I sat staring at the card. 
Who was she? 


wondering what business an Italian princess could have with me. 
Stretching forth my hand I took from the 
shelf an old copy of the Continental peerage, 
jowown as the “ Almanach de Gotha,” and ina 
few moments found two closely-printed pages 
devoted to the family, which I discovered was 
umong the oldest of the Italian nobility, its 
power being coeval with the Counts of Mont- 
ferrat and the Dukes of Milan. The book, how- 
ever, was ten years old, and contained no record 
of her marriage. Scarcely had I time to close 
the little squat volume when the door re-opened 
and a slim woman, warmly clad in rich furs, 
was ushered in, bringing with her the faintest 
breath of violets. She was handsomely dressed, 
her chevelure having evidently been arranged by 
a maid of the first order. 

As she seated herself at my invitation, 
resting her tiny well-gloved hand upon the 
writing-table opposite, I saw she was young— 
apparently not more than twenty-five—with a 

le, rather serious, but refined face, and a pair 
of brilliant dark eyes, the beauty of which even 
her veil could not conceal. 

Suddenly, when the boy had gone, she lifted 
her long lashes, and, smiling, exclaimed with 
a pretty accent: 

“I presume you are napeiaed to receive a 
visit from me?” Then as her eyes fell upon 
the red book at my elbow, she added: “ ! 
I notice you have already been searching to 
discover who I am!” 

“We have few lady visitors here,” I replied, 
apologetically. 

“AndlI ehoulla not have come, signore, had 
it not been absolutely imperative. I was told 
that you would assist me.” 

“ Assist you, Princess? If anything I can 
do will render you a service I assure you I shall 
be delighted.” 

“I thank you,” she said, in a deep, serious 
voice. Leaning both elbows upon the table, and 

ing straight into my eyes, she hesitated. 
Then in a whisper, as if half-fearful lest she 
should be overheard, she added, hoarsely: “I 
must confess to you. My conscience 1s op- 
pressed, my life overshadowed by aterrible secret.” 

“Many of us have skeletons in our cup- 
hoards,” I observed, smiling. “It is scarcely 
wise to wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve.” 

“ Ah! you misunderstand me, signore,” she cried, stretching forth her hands and 
trembling with an excitement that surprised me. “I must speak plainer. The 
secret is the knowledge of my own guilt. I have confessed to you because a friend 
of yours—a very dear friend—told me I could rely upon your secrecy ; that, when 

‘ou knew my peril, you would not withhold your aid ;" and, covering her blanched 
ace with her hands, she wept bitterly. 

“ How can I help you ?” I inquired, anxiously. Susceptible bachelor that I was, 
I could not bear to witness her tears. 

“It is within your power to assist me, if you will,” she answered, wiping her eyes 
with her small lace handkerchief. Then she added: “ Pray excuse me. We women 
are so very weak. If you will consent to perform one small service. believe me, I shall 
never forget. Indeed, upon your generosity dependa all my future happiness.” 
Her hands were clasped, and she spoke with terrible earnestness. 

“ What is the nature of your secret? Cannot you tell me?” 

“No, no! Not now,” she cried, quickly. “You shall know everything 
some day.” 

“The service you have mentioned. What is it ? ” 

Unfastening her sealskin cape, she placed her hand in the breast of ber dress and 
drew therefrom u folded piece of paper, which she handed to me, saying : “ [ want 
that published now, to-night. as having been telegraphed from Geno to-day hy your 
gorrespondent. That is ull.” 


She joined me in a cigarette. 


“GENOA, December 20th.—A most ‘found sensation has been caused here by 
the discovery of the body of Princess Settignano, which was this afternoon washed 
ashore on the rocks off San Pier d'Arena. The unfortunate lady, who was a well- 
known figure in Italian society, attended a ball last night at the Villa Pallavincini, 
but did not return to the . When found, the body was still attired in eveniny 
dress, but the valuable diamond tiara and necklet she is known to have been 
wearing are missing. She is believed to have been the victim of foul play.” 

I glanced at her. She was smiling sadly. 

ie iad you wish me to publish this P I observed, sorely puzzled. 

“ Yes,” she answered, in a low voice. “To me it isa matter of life or death.” 

So deeply in earnest was she that I found it impossible to refuse, especially 
as she added that she had been eent to me by Maud Trehearne, the woman I 
had loved in days long ago when we had both studied art in Paris. Maud hai 
admitted that she reciprocated my affection, but we had drifted apart, I to 
London and she to Rome, and now for the first time in eight years I heard 
mention of her name, and learned that she, too, was in London and still unmarried. 

The Princess's final appeal decided me. In response to a slight pressure on the 
electric button at my side, the printers’ imp reappeared, and I ded him the 
bogus telegram, at the same time scribbling a memorandum to the foreman bere 
to the effect that we were to bring out another edition. Then I continued chatting 
about the woman I had loved so well, and ere we rose the strident voices of itinerant 

newsvendors were dec along the busy 


thoroughfare below crying latest. sensation : 
“Murder of a Princess! Great Robbery of 
Jewels! Ex-trur Speshall!” 


At her invitation I dined with her that evening 
at the Hétel Métropole, where I found she was 
concealing her identity under the name of 
Madame Chémerault. The meal was served 
téte-d-téte in her private sitting-room, after which 
she sat with her small bronze shoes upon the 
fender, and joined meina Spree: She looked 
bewitching in her smart -gown of pale 
leaf-green cre and her unconventionality 
and apparent Bohemianism charmed me. She 
spoke of her youth and of her marriage three 
years ago—a iage which she admitted was 
not quite so happy as it might have been. 

But,” she added, with a deep sigh, “it is 
the cruel perverseness of Fate that always 
prevents us from obtaining perfect happiness 
just when it is within our grasp.” 

“Yes,” I acquiesced. 

“ And your life, like mine, became wretched 
and embittered. The cankerworm of woe is in 
your soul because Maud Trehearne did not marry 
you?” she continued, arching her brows. 

“True,” I answered, gloomily. “Life is like 
an April day of alternate showers and sunshine. 
laughter and tears, flashes of joy, and spasms of 
pain. One sun alone can brighten our gloom, and 
that sunis love. Without it we have only the 
ier erage tt thoughtful 

gain she sig sitting in a thoughtfu 
attitude, with her pointed chin resting upon her 
palm, and her dark eyes riveted upon the fire. 

“We are alone, I exclaimed, presently, 
when I had risen and drawn aside the portiere 
to ascertain that the door was closed. “There 
are no eavesdroppers. Will you not tell me 
more of the secret to which you alluded when 
you called upo me?” 

“No, no!” she answered, resolutely, laying 
her white bejewelled hand lightly upon my arm. 
“Excuse me from ing to-night incident 
that I am striving to forget. Ah! if I could only 
shut out their remembrance for ever. For the 
present is it not sufficient for you to know that 
you have brought peace of mind to one unworthy 
woman? Is it not gratifying to reflect that you 
have been instrumental in saving at least one life P” 

“Though I am eager to learn the truth, Princess, I have no desire to cause you 
unnecessary pain,” I said. 

_ “You ure generous. Maud told me you were;” and ere I could realise her 
intention she had raised my hand and pressed it softly to her lips. 

Her reference to Maud ‘brought back a crowd of memories that I had believe: 
were long since dead, and when. an hour later, I rose to go, she gave me, not without 
considerable persuasion, the address of the woman who was once the sun of my 
existence. Then, after strict injunctions to preserve the secret that she still lived, 
the Princess Settignano’s hand lingered for a moment in mine as she wished me 
“ Au revoir, sans adieu.” 


—S=S==—==— 


II. 


ON opening the papers next morning I found, as I anticipated, the startling 
story of the missing jewels and the suspicious death of the Princess had been copied 
by all of them, and it was evident that the report had created considerable 
sensation. Puzzled over the curious affair, I spent the day, as usual, doling out 
the news of the world to the public, and returning to my chambers about five, dresse| 
inyself with alittle more care than usual, and set forth in search of the woman who 


- 


had Leen so long lost to me. In Albany Road, the meanest of streets i 
well, I found the house, a shabby, cote ee soat'detuakea awelnes thet Na 
painful indications of struggling respectability. My knock was answered by a 
slatternly maid-servant, who quickly summoned her mistress, and the latter, in reply 
to my anxious inquiries, told me that she knew no such name as Trehearne, and that 
no young woman was li in her house. From my pocket I took the card whereon 
= —, ppg eer ay cl angen ey tout that I had made no mistake regard- 
in . another jon and a word 
to Clifford's Jinn, dloappotated anil perplered, of apology I left, and returned 
While smo and ruminating before the fire in my small book-lined den, th 

possibility suddenly occurred to me that the Princess mipht have made an pro 
the number, and, hailing a cab in Fleet Street, I drove at once to the Hotel Métropole 
only, however, to be further mystified by the information that Madame Chémerault, 
after settling her account hurriedly, had left by the Flushing express for the 
Continent at half-past eight that morning. 

Utterly bewildered, and vainly striving to solve the enigma, I retraced with 
heavy footsteps my way to cheerless Bachelordom. The mystery was so remark- 
able that it entranced me, and the handsome woman's strange confession 
awakened a keen desire to probe her secret to the depths of its hideousness. 
Why had she held out to me a hope of meeting Maud ? Why had she given 
me a false address? Why, indeed, had she departed without a single word of 
farewell P 

Such were the nic that possessed me during the days thut followed, until 
one morning I received a letter from our correspondent at Genoa. It was written in 
a tantalising spirit of banter, commencing: ‘* Who is :esponsible for that extraordinary 
report of the finding of the body of Princess Settignano? Somebody must have 
hoaxed you, for the Prince and Princess have been abroad for many months, and 
only yesterda, the housekeeper at the Palace received a letter from her. Therefore 
it is certain that she is alive and well. The report has been copied into all the 
Italian papers, and her husband will be simply furious. He can shoot straight, so 
if he comes to London I should advise you to take a holiday.” Then, after some 
rather disparaging remarks anent English journalists in general, the communication 
concluded as follows : “‘ The reported murder of Princess Settignuno was, however, 
distinctly amusing, for it bore considerable evidence of truth, as there was actually 
a ball at the Villa Pallavincini on the evening named.” 

The whole affair was so strange, and the actions of the Princess so inexplicable. 

that in desperation I tore up the letter, and resolved to forget my fair visitor and 
her mysterious self-condemnation. 


But, after all, to obliterate the circumstances from the tablets of my memory 
was, I found, impossible. Perhaps, indeed. it was on account of recollections of 
bright, happy days spent in the painting school, working at the easel nest that of 
Maud; perhaps it was the frequency with which her calm, pale face rose in misty 
outline Tike the ghost of a half-remembered past. Anyhow, I waited patiently 
month after month, hoping always to receive some word from the woman I had 
befriended, and who knew the whereabouts of the charming friend of my student 
days. But her silence remained unbroken, therefore I was utterly unprepared for 
the solution of the problem, or for such an unexpected denouement as actually did 
occur. 

One night, nearly a year afterwards, I attended a reception at Kensington at the 
house of well-known figure in Bohemia. His wife's “at homes” were always 
crowded by literary and artistic celebrities, and were so enjoyable that I seldom 
missed the monthly gathering. On this occasion a new novelist was being lionised, 
and the rooms were filled to overflowing by a gay chattering throng, when suddenly 
wu voice, sounding above the chatter an laughter, announced : 

“The Prince and Princess Settignano!” 

Startled, I held my breath. ‘I'he lady with whom 1 was at that moment in 
conversation must have considered me very uncouth, for I heeded not her chatter, 
but stood gazing 
open- mouthed 
at the new- 
comers. 

The Prince, a 
tall, thin, black- 
bearded man, 
wearing a for- 
eign decoration 
in his lappel, 
lowed tohis host 
and hostess, and 
the next second 
introduced his 
young wife, a 
woman of slim 
figure and ex- 
quisite grace, 
wearing a mar- 
vellous creation 
in pink. 

er features, 
though they as- 
tounded me, 
were unmistak- 
able. The Prin- 
cess Settignano 
was none other 
than Maud Tre- 
hearne! 

Clumsily I 
hlundered 
through the 
well-dressed 
throng and 
claimed ac- 
quaintance with 
her. She seemed 
equally amazed 
and pleased at 
neeting me, but 
it was not until 
half an hour 
later that I was able to carry her off to an adjoining room, where we could talk 
alone. Then, in reply to my rapidly uttered questions she told me of her success 
in Rome as an artist, of her meeting with the Prince, and of her marriage. 
Her husband, she added, had considerable artistic taste, and idolised her; therefore, 
she was supremely happy. 


My knock was answered by a slalternly maid-servant. 


——— --- 
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I told her of myself, of my dull colourless life since we had parted, how 1 had 
forsaken the brush for the pen, and how I had frequently recilled the lony pleasant 
days spent by her side, our picnics beside the winding Seine, and our delightful 
gossip about Art. 

“Yes,” she said at length, “I, too, have often wondered wher» you were; but I 
have been so little in England that I have never had an opportunity of finding 
you. 

“ Strangely onenigt I exclaimed, “it was I who first publixhed a sensational 
account of your death, which afterwards went the round of the press, and remains 
even to this day uncontradicted.” 

“ Was it really your paper that started that amazing fiction #" she asked eagerly. 
“ Tell me, how did it all occur?” 

Briefly I related the incidents, describing my mysterious visitor and how I hid 
heen persuaded to publish the bogus telegriun, and how IT had afterwards searched 
in vain for her in dingy Camberwell. 


I s'ood gazing at the new-comers. 


“Ah! It is as I ex 
drawing forth an unmounted photograph. 
asked, handing it to me. F 

“Yes,” I replied. “It is the woman who called on me, and who disappeared so 
suddenly.” , ; 

“So ut last she is suffering pangs of conscience!" she exclaimed. “TI, of all 
persons, have best reason to know the secret of her guilt. Indeed, for several 
months the Prince and I have been endeavouring to assist the police to effect 
her arrest. Yet she ulways eludes us, and her career as an ac venturess has 
throughout been most extraordinarily successful.” ; 

“The deception she practised upon me wis remarkable,” T said. 
you know of her.” : : . 

“It would occupy hours to relate in detail her many elaborate schemes,” she 
suid.“ Paves will explain briefly what we have ascertained. Her real 
name is Maria Bellini, und she was daughter of a shoemaker of Milan. Facts 
we have elicited show that fully ten years ago she was. well-known in London 
us un adventuress under various names, und as she masqueraded on certain 
occasions us a maid for the purpose of obtaining information by which she 
could subsequently levy blackmail. I had the misfortune to engage her soon 
after my marriage three years ago. Remaining with me a few months, she dis- 
appeared, taking with her a quantity of my private letters, some diamond ornaments, 
and a very valuable necklace of pearls, my husband's wedding gift. All efforts to 
trace her failed, but it subsequently transpired that after a series of somewhit 
romantic adventures in Paris she set up # large house in the Avenue des Champs 
Elyaées, boldly assuming my title during our absence in India, and actually 
becoming a prominent figure in socicty. 

“This, however, did not continuc long, for after securing a large sum by means of 
false securities from a well-known Paris banker, some awkward inquiries resulted, 
and she fled to Italy, and thence to London. She knew that it was my husband's 
whim to travel incognito, therefore she siw that the police would he unaware of ivy 
whereabouts, and would not arrest me instead of herself. Ahold idea then evidently 
occurred to her, namely, to announce her own death under suspicious circumstances, 
and thus throw the police off the scent, or, at any rate. vain time in which to eseaye 
from Europe. ; re 

“ By the letters she had stole she discovered that you were my friend, and T pre- 
sume that she made inquiries. found you. and then, hy representing me as interesting 
myself on her bebalf. prevailed upon you to publish news of her death which rid 
exactly the effect she desired. At the time the report of my murder was published 
we were in India, unaware of the woman's career, and it was only when we 
returned to Italy several months later that the police visited me and attempted 
to identify me with the notorious Princess Settignano of Paris. Then the fraud 
was discovered. At that time they had for fully three months believed her to he 
dead, and during that period she had effectually suceceded in effacing all traces of 
her existence. She is a decidedly pretty woman, but the ingenuity of her schemes 
is simply marvelious.” 

At hat moment some other guests entered the room, and cur further conversation 
was interrupted; but before she left) she introduced me to her husband, and 
related the curious circumstances by which Thad been induced to publish the 
account of her assassination. 


pected.” she said, taking her purse from her pocket. and 
“Can you recognise the original?” she 


“Tell me what 


* * * * * * 


Although T have on many occasions met the Prince and Princess Settignane in 
London soviety, and have frequently heen their quest. yet only once since bave T 
seen the fascinating woman with a secret, who was known at the Metropole as 
Madame Chémerault. 

It was in Paris, in the Morgue, about a month ago. Her pinched face, hardand 
cold, was being gazed upon through dingy elass by a crowd of idlers, her: ihtlesss 
eyes were closed, her thin wasted hands were crossed upon her sunken breast, and 
from her tawdry, mud-bedraggled finery there dripped the slimy water cf 
the Scine, 
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'T was a delicious morning, “ such a one as dawns but once a 
- season "—one of those days in early summer when one is glad 
only to be alive and breathing the fragrant air. ; 

{ was sitting in the porch eating strawberries and 
watching the big daisies nodding in the wind over by the 
fence, when the milkman’s bell rang. Mary was washing, and 
my mother called to me from the kitchen to get the milk. I 
took the milk-can and went slowly down the long path, more 
slowly because I hated the milkman, a dirty youth, much 
inclined to be a flirt. 

It was an agreeable surprise to me when I reached the 
gate to find a new face behind the milk-cans, a tired-looking 
man with a well-cut profile and clean-shaven face—clean- 
o; shaven and clean. 

I gave him the can, saying: “‘ Two pints, ple quite sweetly, considering he 
was u milkman, but still in a tone which would show him, if he were observant, that 
I was unaccustomed to getting the milk, and felt it rather beneath my dignity. 

As he measured it out with the long measure there was a funny little smile 
about his mouth and in his eyes which rather exasperated me, for I considered myself 
in no way an object of amusement for stray milkmen. 

I was very dignified, therefore, in my manner, and went back to the house with 
my head well in the air. When I found my small brother had decorated my head 
with a waving as plume erect among my cherished curls, I wished I had 
tossed it less peandly, for I objected to being ridiculous, even before a strange 
milkman. 

That evening, when the bell rang, I offered to go for the milk; I had on a pretty 
white, gown wad my hair was becomingly arranged. It was not that I cared about 
the mil , even though he was “ different’ from others, but because no girl would 
like to be remembered looking like a plumed hearse. I had the pleasure, on reach- 
in the act, of being complimented on my appearance by the flirting milkman whom 

letested. 

Young men were very few in the village that summer, and so my attention was 
attracted by this new variety of tradesman. I soon discovered that he came only 
on the morning round, and if I was at home I would wander to the kitchen about 
ei tine he was due, and offer, in the most unconscious manner in the world, to get 
the milk. 

Our conversation for some weeks was limited to “How much?” and “Two 
pints, please,” or “Only one pint this morning”; but one day, after a heavy 
thunderstorm, during which ppb er had struck a tree in our own er we 
broke through the trammels of e and discussed electricity instead of milk. 

I was charmed by his voice—low, cultured, pleasant. It was only an accident of 
birth which had given him such a voice, I told myself, but I confessed it a most 
charming accident. 

After that we chatted a few moments every morning. I am even afraid the 
people had to wait very often for their milk. 

used to take myself to task vigorously for my growing interest in this grey-eyed 
eplenian, for I knew well enough that my position prevented my making a friend of 

im. 

“Sylvia Russell,” I said one morning, taking myself metaphorically by the 
shoulders, “ how can you forget yourself so? Fancy asking him to dinner!” 

I couldn't fancy it, but no more could I imagine him doing anything outrageous 
wer he invited, so strongly did he impress one as a gendeman, in spite of the 
mukK-cans. 

_ However, my self-administered shaking led me to forego the pleasure of chatting 
with him that morning, and to go for a walk to the village instead. As I strolled 
along under the shadow of the thick elms, I heard the milkman’s bell, and 
ey my traitor feet played me false, and turned back in spite of me. 

I heard a quick step behind me, and then the voice of a young man who was 
ae at a neighbouring farm, and whom I had met a few weeks before. 

hat a busy person zon are, Miss Russell. You seem in great haste.” 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Merriman,” said I, slackening my pace. “I didn't 
know I was walking so rapidly. I am takinga walk for lack of other occupation.” 

“ May I join you?” asked Mr. Merriman, timing his steps to mine. 

e inly,” I returned, trying to look unconscious. The milk cart was standing 
at the corner, and the milkman, a II, well-built fellow, stood looking up and down 
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and cold. The milkman gave one qui! 
glance at meand my companion, and turn.../ 
away without giving me an 4 ile t: 
bow. I was terrib 'y hurt, and saw 10OW 
foolishly my pride La aoe Real sap it 
appeared in his actions, too. I did not hea 
P what Mr. Merriman 
was saying ; I only 
knew that the milk 
man had not spoken 
to me, and I, Ht] 
magistrate’s dauy)- 
ter, felt like cryin: 
because of it. 

“ Rather a good. 
looking fellow, that 
milkman,” remark- 
ed Mr. Merriman 
carelessly; “ I don't 
think I ever saw 
him before. He 
can'tamount to much, driving a milk- 
cart at his age.” 

I realised the truth of this remark. 
and felt provoked at my companion 
for making it. 
ais oe “Perhaps he is not able to get anything else to do.” 

“He can’t be very brilliant, then; but, of course, one doesn't 
expect much from people of that class.” 

What class P” 

“Why, his, of course. I had no idea you took so much interest 
in him,” laughed Mr. Merriman, seeing my disapproving face. ~| 
dare say he has a widowed mother with nine small children to 

supp ‘rt, or something of that sort.” ‘ 

‘hen you shouldn’t make fun of him,” I said, tartly. 
driving a milk-cart well.” ; 

At my last words Mr. Merriman shouted, and after a moment I laughed tow, 
but I think he found me in rather a bad temper, though of course he did not 
connect it with the milkman, for he left me at our gate and did not suggest yoiny 
in. 

I ran to my room and locked the door and cried a little, though I had no idea 
why. “For, of course, Sylvia,” I said to myself, “you don’t care what a milkman 
does.” 

“ You need not be afraid, Miss Russell,” said the milkman next morning, “of my 
speaking to you from the cart when you are with friends. I have too much respect 
for myself.” 

“Oh, surely you don't think——” I stopped suddenly. 

“T never think, Miss Russell. It takes all my time to look after my widoweil 
mother and the twelve—or is it nine ?—babies.” 

And then I knew he had heard Mr. Merriman. I blushed suripnaly and held up 
my hand forthe can. I think he saw I was hurt, for he touched m: gers gently 
as he gave it tome. His touch sent a thrill right Bacoe® me, but I drew away my 
hand quickly. Just then Mrs. Sage and two young ladies drove by and stared 
rather inquisitively, I thought. I was tempted torun into the house when I sw 
them coming, but conquered the se pre 

P When they had passed he looked at me with the little quizzical look he wore so 
often. 

“Why didn’t you go?” he asked. 

“Where?” blushing uncomfortably. 

“Oh, anywhere; you looked like a sweet-pea ‘on tiptoe for a flight.’ ” 

He drove on without waiting for my answer. Oh, Sylvia, Syivia, a milkman 
quoting poetry to ra and you did not snub him. 

How I struggled against the fascination the man had for me during those 
summer weeks, and how fast my heart learnt to beat when I heard that dreadful 
bell which he rang, ringing as a child would, with the test amusement on his 
face at his own performance. I was sure he knew I would come when he rang. and 
I resented it; but I tried staying in the house for two or three days, and missed 
seeing him so much that I went after that in spite of my resentment. 

was such a queer creature. I never could understand how he could be whit 
he was. We discussed a great variety of subjects while he measured the milk— 
poetry, religion, politics, novels, flowers, the weather, woman’s rights, the milk— 
and on all subjects but the last I found him surprisingly wellsinfghmied; on the 
mare of milk and cows I thought him amazingly ignorant. 

e@ were speaking one day of the ferns in my fernery, and he told me where I 
could find a great deal of maidenhair. 

“It is not a long drive,” he said, “If you would allow me——” He stopped. 
flushed a little, then laughed. “Oh, I beg your pardon, I quite forgot.” He gathered 
up the reins and drove on. 

Was he going to ask me to drive with him? Me, Sylvia Russell! Oh, if he 
only were not a milkman, or I a magistrate’s daughter! J did want to go with him 
to find the ferns dreadfully. 

I tried to think of some gentle way of hinting to him that his occupation was 
not worthy of him, but I was a wee bit afraid of those keen eyes of his. At last one 
morning I blurted out, without a particle of appositeness : 

“ Are you always going to drive a milk cart? ” 

He looked down at me with a little smile. 

at don’t know,” he said. “Don’t you want me to?” 

This was carrying war into the enemy's camp with a vengeance. It fairly took 
away my breath. 

_,I don’t know why I should want you to do, or not to do things,” I said stiffly; 
“it was only on your own account.” 


“ There is no disgrace in 


a should not, only—I thought, perhaps——” he hesitated, looking a little 
urt. 

“It doesn’t seem a very lofty occupation,” I said grammatically. 

“But the widow and babies, you know. The don't ive a ai a chance to rise.” 
He said this with hardly becoming gravity, but I felt rebuked. : 

“Don’t you think—if you were to try—you might——” I looked up, found his 
eyes on me, and couldn’t go on, though he did not seem angry or hurt. 
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“| have teen thinking of going to college acon,” he said. after a moment's pause. 

“Ob, how charming.” I cried; “I am so glad for you. When—but the widow 
and children—your mother, you know, how can you——" Then I saw he was 
laughing. 

“ There is no widowed mother,” he said. 

«And no children?" 

* And no children.” 

“Then you can gu. But I thought you said——" 

“Mr. Merriman said it!" be interrupted. 

* How did you know his name?" I interrupted. 

“TLaskel, of course. My tongue was given me for that pourpe 

Ar you prepared for the exatis 2° Dasked 

 Not—not quetes wath a queer lood: 

“Te Teould help soul DT susg ested, 7 Pye been tee dbe ce 
in mathematics.” 

Qh, thank you.” be -aid. with what seenve] over-tratne Lenthusiasm. PI) get 
threaeh all right, but if DP stoubd wer stuck iat stuns yes betpe te ite? 

Yes. indeed. Do yoru study alton: 2” 

* Quite alone. * 

~Pen't itawfully leds” 


ns self. Vim ery ond 


“Vin afraid Deenldsst studs Ved ow ees sete 15 Cometan) mie tick Lick to 
ee Gf To naderste ol 
him. Tpretesded not 


te notics 

+ Tm sorry for you,” 
IT said, * bat don't you 
think Mr-. Morris is 
waiting for hermilk 2" 
He said something 
about Mrs. Morris 
under his breath. but 
prepared to drive on. 

“Tole lieapre vou 
will zet on all right.” 
Tsaid. No one was 
in sight. and To deeded 
out aay hand te him 
itapulsively.  Hewave 
it the warmest hitth- 
myquenze > nota lit like 
a milkman. 

~ Don't you think, 
Sylvial’ said my 
mother, “that you 
talk too much to that 
young mun’ To dare 
ray he is very mice. 
hut what world your 
father suv” 


~~ dont know 
what he could say. 
mother. Tm net 


going to elope with 
him, you know.” I 
went on. laughing it 
littl: nervously, the 
memory of our last 
chat Deing still fresh. 
© He's voineto college. 
and Tun encouraging 
him.” 

“Pin afraid you 
are, Sylvia.” said my 
mother, with a shake 
of the head. 

I did nut go for the 
milk thenext morning. 
I think 1 felt rather 
guilty. Tmade vinger- 
bread and packed a 
basket to take Bol) 
and Bess to the Sound 
for supper, a treat 
their youvhful souls 
dearly leved. 

After dinner we started in the phiaton on our expedition—Bub, Bess, the 
basket. and J. 

When we reached the sound, I tied Prince toa fence in the shade and settled 
myself in the shadow of a clump of bushes, where Tcould seo the children down on 
the Leach. 

The tide was out, and Bob and Bess scrambled down the cliff to the water's 
edsee, where they amused themselves * serunching ” barnacles on the wet rocks, and 
keeing how far they could walk without slipping in, which they did every three or 
four steps with shrieks of laughter. 

When lunch time came I whistled on my fingers for the children, a useful accom. 
plishment taugyt me by Bob. They came climbing up. dirty, hungry, with hand- 
kerchiefs full o® sea grapes, periwinkle spawn, pebbles, und sea-moss. 

I wiped their faces, and set about laying the table; Bess decorated the cloth, 
and Aaltamed somersaults in the grass. I had packed rather more lunch thin 
usual, and the sight of two cakes elicited shrieks of delight from Bob. He insisted 
on saying race, which he did with one hand on the higvest cake, for fear Bess 
should snateh it while he was engaed in religions observances, 

When we opened our eyes, there stood the milkman watching us. He hada book 
in his hand, and looked even more surprised to see us than we were at his 
wppearanee, 

“Won't you take lunch with us 2" Lasked, quite forgetting that he was a milk- 
man. He hesitated a moment, then accepted. Bess looked askance» at him for a 
moment, for sue was rather shy with strang-rs, but was soon amicably offering him 
a piece of her cake. 

While he was eating it T stele a glance at him. 

He looked thoroughly hizh-bred ; his clothes were loose but of fine material, and 
unquestionably well cnt. His shoes and the feet within them were faulUe-s in size 
and shape, though the shoes were rather the wor-e for wear. 

« Pretty old, aren't they 2" said he. He had a way of divining my thoughts, 
which was to me marvellous. 

“Not very,” Treturned, smiling; and he again turned his attention to Bess. 
When the children hel finished lunch. nothing conld keep them beside ine, 


I's touch sent a thrill right through mie. 
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best, fur without the excuse of the milk, I found convereation with 
’ 
rrassing. A 
Miss Russell,” he said, looking away from me over the water, * Tam guins 
away to-morrow. Won't you try to forget I am the milkman, and rem-wher me 
only as a friend who—who—likes you very much ? i 

* Ty.morrow,” I echoed. “Surely, not to-morrow - ee ; 

- Yes, to-morrow,” he was looking at me keenly, “you will miss our little clits 
over the milk?” 

~ So much.’ 
goin . ms ia “ 

And now you will talk te Smith, ; ; rm 

“You know I will not.” My eyes filled with tears; [looked away from Linc. 
conceal theu. . j : a Be 

~ You will let me thank you for the happiness knowing you has been tome Fhe 
went on, after a moment's pause ; “I shall miss you se much, 

Tt has been aw pleasure to me. to.” I replied, a litth: formally. 

H« turned towards me intreatingly. ; 

+ You have been so good—so sweet to me all the suminer, wot vou force: Tion 
amilkuitn, just for this little half-hour ¥ 

“TL alrays forget it,” [said gently. 

You never de, vou talk for a few moments, and then you remember and vor 
‘ freeze at onee. I 
don't blame ver, but-- 
tell me—is taut the 
vouly reason? — If [ 
were not a milkman, 
would you despise nie 
still 2” 


I was bezinning to realise how much, now I knew he was really 


“T don't despise 
you.” 
“But To mean. deo 


you think — de ven 
think you could Ih 
me alittle. Mi-s 
Russell — Sylvia -- | 
must tell you—I have 
no right—but T love 
you. Don't be anery 
with me. Tam goin: 
to-morrow.  T- could 
not help speaking— 
you won t look at ime! 
Are you soangry 7" 

He put his hand 
pleadingly = on omy 
shoulder. Tceuld not 
answer him, To was 
:o surprised, so happy. 
I only turned amy 
eheek against his 
hand. He seen al 
astounded for iw mo- 
ment, then caught me 
in his arms. 


“Sylvia, Sylvia. 
divling.” 
We didi't speak 


much fer awhile, but 
hy-and-bye he said: 

“Sylvia, do you 
think you can bear it 
severe blow 7” 

I thought I could 
endure anything with 
his arms around ine, 
Int a vision of the 
widow and nine or 
twelve children sud- 
cenly loomed up in 
the distance, and I 
said faintly : 
~IT don't know.” 

“Try, dear. It's 
this: I don't think 
; you quite understand 
about me. Sylvia, you see, I'm not really a milkman at all.” 

“Not a milkman!” I echoed. 

* You see, I offered to drive the milk-cart one day when Smith was ill. I lodge 
there, vou know. It wasn’t much fun until a little woman, with an esparagus plume 
in her hair, came prancing down the path for the milk.” ane, 

* But afterwards—afterwards ?” 

* Oh, afterwards. I borrowed the milk-cart at the comer every morning aud 
drove it a few hundred yards. I wasted a good deal of Smith's time. Sylvia.” 

Then what are you?” I gasped, holding his arm tight. . 

* Only a professor,” he said, with mock humility. 

“Of what ¢” 

* Mathematics.” 

~ Where?” 

“At X College.” 

“Then you have cheated me. 
and began to sob. 

* Please forgive me.” 

‘A professor,” I repeated, amid my tears. 

“Sylvia, don't cry! What is the trouble? I thought you would be pleased.” 
He was plainly nonplussed, though he tried to soothe me in the sweetest way, but I 
would none of him. 7 


* A professor of mathematics, and I offered to help you with your ‘ sums.’ 
could you,” I wailed. 

* And so you shall, Sylvia. you shall do them all if you like. 
uny cae Sylvia. I’m going to-morrow.” 

“Must you go?” I cried, putting out my hand to him. : ‘itly agreed 
to help him with all his sae 2 eee tees ea 

W ‘pi So abe came from the shore the ex-milkman packed a couple of 
very sleepy children, a very empty hamper, anda v happy girl i o phicte: 
ready for the drive home. eis e gee gaa as 
_ “Dll see your father in the morning, sweetheart,” he said. and gave my hand a 
tiny squeeze as he handed me the reins and bade me “ Good-night.” ‘ 


I'll never forgive you.” I drew away from him 


How 


Don't le angry 
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OODVILLE 
W had been 
riding for 
hours, follow- 
ing the —_ver- 
inilion road, his 
horse's feet 
slipping now as 
if on ice, now 
sinking fetlock 
deep in the clay. He 
‘irew rein on a breath. 
less elevation, and 
looked about him, the 
smoke rising from 
Mahu's heaving barrel 
anislek Hanks. Ov all sides frowned the forbidding blue walls of the great ranges 
wad spurs of the Balsums. 

The nerrer foothills were mottled with dead leaves, the dull sky showing white 
between the black Jimbs of their stark forests. A tortuous creek made an icy 
murmuring as it fretted in shallow falls over the knife-edged rocks of its precipitous 
course. The Ceclining sun wis completely shrouded by a dun-coloured mass of 
cloud that stretched from horizon. to zenith, against which the keen wind tortured 
tue tree-limbs. 

Woodville shuddered under its freezing whips. pressed his heavy cap closer on 
his head, and urged his hors: forward and upward. 

Through the naked woods could be seen the triangulir camp-sheds of the Indians, 
deserted, but offering a shelter windward. 

Woodville looked at them longingly as his jaded horse punted up the steep with 
quivering knees and strongly arching crest. 

But he held his way until the ridge was reached, disclosing a wide plateau. sown 
with stiff grass, and dotted with oaks in whose swollen joints, rough bark, und 
protuberant wens he read their fierce struggle with the blast that even then was 
sweeping the exposed heizht with a roar as of innumerable harp-strings. 

He alighted, tied his horse near a thicket of rhododendrons shaded by hemlocks, 
and advanced to the bold rocks jutting savagely out two thousand feet above the 
worge. The dense, rolling cloud-vapour obscured the magnificence of the view, but 
presently crowned the peaks and ridges for a brief instant—then vanished as the 
white wlare of the rain advanced its phantom banners swiftly through the serried 
ranks of pine and balsam forests. 

Woodville retreated to Mahu's side and looked more narrowly about him. 

“Can it be that I have taken the wrong road ¥” he said aloud. ‘There is no 
sign of a dwelling here.” 

Just then it seemed to him a figure flitted past in the wet obscurity of the down- 
pour. a mere glimpse of it, but it left him uncertain and cold with some- 
thing beside the rain. 

He pressed a wet hand to his face, brushing aside the drops that hung on his eye- 
lushes. But the thing—the shadow—was gone. He had an after-sense, like an 
echo of the sight, which secmed a recollection of a gibbous shape; the gleam of 
eves, as behind a veil; the turning of a neckless head. He strained his eyes, und 
stood close to his horse, who, with flattened ears and dimpling back, tugged at his 
hulter to be gone. 

“S.ho, old fellow,” coaxed his master, “we are 
pitience!” 

He took the bridle over his arm, glad of the companionship even of a brute, and 
ecarcely knowing why he did so, followed a road leading from the thicket to w still 
gveater elevation. 

It was full of holes and stumps, and the rain beat in his fuce and poured from 
lis oilskin coat. Half-way up ugain the shadow flitted across the blurred sphere 
of vision. Woodville stopped involuntarily; the horse reared, plunged, and snorted 
violently. His master coaxed and pacified him und continued his way, gripping 
the revolver in an outer pocket. 

On gaining what appeared in the dusk to be the mountain top, the dark bulk of 
a cabin barred their way. The door was ee rie With unaccustomed apprehen- 
sion Woodville hesitated to go in. He fastened the trembling Mahu to a tree, and 
searched about in the heaps of dead leaves. Finding some dry sticks, he lighted a 
pile of rubbish, and from the fire seized a torch. Holding it in one hand and his 
cocked revolver in the other, he flung himself upon the half-open door, forcing it 
inward flat upon the wall. : 

The one room of the hut was absolutely empty, its solid window shutter battened 
down tight. i ; 3 

He stuck the torch into a chink, and built a roaring fire in the gaping mud- 
chimney. 

Then leading in Mabu from the pitiless rain, he secured the heavy door with its 
long wooden arm and socket, and stripped off saddle and blanket. 

rying the blanket before the blaze, he fell to rubbing down the horse, who was 
a splendid black stallion, white muzzled, with dark stainings on his legs, 


in a fool's plight—but 
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strong and arched of neck, deep of chest, with a sinall 
head and wide, soft eyes which he now rolled from side to 
side in uneasy astonishment. He stamped upon the hard 
floor of the hut, and wheeled about its narrow confines, 
running his nose along the mud-chinked walls, and 
snuffing and pawing at the dripping threshold. 
Woodville had taken off his oilskin, and was warming 
himself by the fire. He was compactly dressed in a hunting 
suit of heavy corduroy. almost the colour of his horse. 
He hid kicked off his boots, and displayed sinewy legs 
rtrapped with leather. He rumpled his hair with his 
lands, tnd as it dried before the blaze it turned from 
Lrown to bronze. His eyes, half shut against the warmth, 
seemed to be a deep, clear hazel; his skin, a warm white. 
There was a sleek and sinewy look about his whole 
person, from his fine elastic hand to his well-shaped, well- 
xhod foot. He snapped a thumb and finger, and called to 
Mahu, who was still at the door snuffing and pawing the 
wround. The horse wheeled, pushing his nose mto Wood- 
ville’s elbow. 
“What is it, old fellow? Does the wind string you 
up us it does me? * “The fierce blast went shriekiny 
_infernally about the height, humming away in the great 
” istance like a Titanic wolian harp. 
~Yewods! But it sets one’s nerves on ede.” He 
turned his back to the fire, watching Mahu's uneasy 
‘ inanauvres. Presently the horse whirled about with w 
shrill squeal, and let fly his heels at the door, splinteriny it. 

“Sho!” eried Woodville, backing him into a corner. 
‘ “You fool! What is in you? Would you rather be out 
in that dviving pin them ina warm stall ly the fire?" For answer Mahu lifted his 
lip. displaying his teeth, fattened his quivering cara suddenly, transforming himself 
into a dangerous wild beast. his thin nostrils puffed fire-red, the blue-white of bis 
eyes showing round the diluted pupils in distinct circles. 

His vaze was directed, not at Woodville, but towards the fire 
looke-1 over his shoulder, then crouched against the horses neck, his eyes starting, 
his lips apart, showing his clenched teeth. At one corner of the wide chimney, just 
outside the glow of light and yet illumined by it, sat somethiny. 

An outline, like a faint pencil drawing, slightly shaded here and there, yet 
curiously distinet— a mere sketch, but by a master hand. It took but the blink of a 
second to observe the gibbous line of back, the shaggy forelock screening the gleam 
of cavernous eyes, the pendulous hands and distorted feet, the singular Blush 
tintiny of the figure through which the dull, yellowish walls showed plainly as flesh 
may show through tissue. 

The har of the door was within reach. In a flash Woodville lifted it. A 
thundering burst of wind and slect and rain scattered the blazing faygots on the 
floor. And in its teeth, sweeping it down, piercing it, not feeling it, rushed the 
horse, his master on his back. Like wa thunderbolt he sped down the road in the 
frequent blus and grcen glare of the lightning, taking the fallen logs in his stride. 
leaping the stumps that dotted the dangerous way, and bursting into the plainer 
declivity with all the power of uncontrollable terror. 

Near the mountain's foot stood a cabin, through whose door and rough casings 
the firelight shone redly. By this time Woodville had yot the bridle into his hands 
and soothing the frantic horse with hand and voice, brought him to a standstill at 
the mountaineer’s gate. 

It was hopeless to be heard in the howling storm, sv he rode into the yard and 
beat on the door with a fist. 

It was cautiously opened and held with difficulty. 

“Can you take me in for the night?” he usked. 

A lantern was flashed in his fice. 

* Come in.” said a woman's voice. 

© Not until I put up my horse. Have you a stable?” 

i Tee Was a imutter of voices. Presently a man slouched out, the lantern in 
tis hand. 

He looked from man to horse, then led the way to the rough barn. 

When Mahu was quiet enough to munch at the provender before him, the two 
men went back to the cabin. 

~ Don't you war no hat ? “asked the wourtn abruptly, as they came in, 

© Sometimes.” replied Woodville, going to the fire. 

The man looked slily at him. 

~ Lreck'n you wars it when you rides a saddle # % 

* Yes.” replied Woodville abetractedly. 

Then he asked suddenly : 

“Who lives up the mountain 2” 

% ei thataway 2” queried the woman, jerking her thuinb over her shoulder. 

“Yes.” 

“Ho, ho!” roared the man. 

The woman cackled like a goose. 

They nodded their heads together, making such hunched, distorted profiles on 
tho wall that Woodville felt a curious sensation pass over him. 

The next thing he knew the woman was holding him upon a chair, while the man 
poured a stream of liquid fire down his throat. A burst of coughing brought him 
to his sensea. 

“Water,” he gasped—“ water, for pity’s sake!” 

His eyes fell on the bed opposite him. A woman was sitting up in it, staring at 
him. the quilt drawn up to her neck. 

Two plaits of hair hung like ropes over each shoulder, one dangling over the side 
of the hed to the floor. Her staring eyes were intensely dark. 

Her checks and lips were stained with vivid carmine. She bit at the full lower 
lip with teeth like a row of corn. 

Woodville was coughing until the veins swelled on his forehead and neck like 
blue cords. 

The girl sprang from the bed, snatched up a gourd from a bucket, and held it to 
his lips. 

o Voit hain’t got a grain o’ sense.” she said curtly to the others. 

“ D'ye reckon ever'body kin drenk that thar raw stuff clare—thataway 7” 

She looked scornfully at the man. 

“JT reckoned—” he began apologetically. 

“You're a fool,” said the girl calmly; * nex’ time don’t reckon, an’ mebbe then 
you'll du ez well. Feelin’ better ¥” 


lace. Woodville 


“Thanks, yes.” replied Woodville. 

She brought her face clese to his. 

“Why didn’ you spen’ th’ night up thar ? 
hain’t it?” 

“T dare say.” 

« But the comp'nys not ez good, hey ?” 

“Not quite,” be replied, pulling himself together and returning ler lvok. 


Th’ cabin’s yood ez this yere one, 
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* Wha’ did you g» up thar fer?" 5 

“IT have ben spending the aut: 
s mevne bet me 1 would not srend a nis 
a+ And here lam.” 

‘How much did ve bet °° pursued the girl 

A thousan-] dollars.” he said.aJitt!+ imratiently. 

English money” 

Her delicate lips droppe?! apart 

* A—thousand—deilars—my lin}. 

Her breast rose and fell under her pink cali-o nightgown with the wond-r 
uf i 


sina dl with blunt curiosity. 
A-heville.” be replied. ~ and Baron— 
in that cabin. I took the bet. like an 


“Two hundred pounds in 


* An you didn’ star?” 
* Would vow stay them. all night. feo theusaud doullare?” 

“A thousand dollars she mpoated. oD would du anything fur a thonaand 
dollars.” 

Then she wuispered in his ear 

~ Did be tet you you woulda’ s: 

“No.” he said, thinking a m:-me 

“If be didn't eh ov. she whisreret.- 
dollars.” 

He was startled by her tune. and} her fat. unvarnished English. 

© Air you afred?" she continued. with indesoribable inflection. 

© Afraid isn't the word.” answer] Weeiville frankly. ~ [never backed out of 
anything tefere in my life. beut—T wouldn't fue thot thing again for ten thousanl 
dollars.” 

She locke. at kim with act 
head. and retired from s=ctety 

There was another bed in an opposite comer. 

“When you air reaiv 
to hit the bed. thar ‘t.-, 
Mister : 

* Woodville.” he repiieL. 

* Mister Woodville: you 
an’ Bob kin sleep thar. an’ 
TH sleep with Tremella.” 

“No.” said Woodvill-. 
“the floor before the fire 
will suit me better. for I am 
evaked to the skin.” 

She brought a_horse- 
Vianket from a corner: 
Woodville wrapped himself 
in it, and presently fell 
asleep. 

In a short time Bob's 
snores vibratel musically 
through the hut. Towards 
midnight Woodville awoke, 
piled more wood on the fire, 
and eat before it. wondering 
if he were dreaming. He 
glanced uneasily round and 
was startle by the sight of 
Tremella’s plait on the floor. 
He felt sure that should he 
follow its serpent length to 
the elge of the rough Led. 
he would meet the gaze of 
her fathomless eyes. She 
was indeed overlooking it. 
her head flattened on her 
hand, as a wild cat may 
flatten itself upon a ledge to 
look down. 

Susceptible as he was to 
beauty, he was mor? repelled 
than attracted by hers. 


uy thar hy yourself?” 
i a Ue | i os 
t that was understood. of course. 


Tul stay tLar with you fer a thousand 


ring Mpowent lab t. bed. drew the quilt over her 


The ol ler womin pointed to it. 


Her coarse feet and rough hands belied Ler lovely face. and. Leautiful as was her 


figure. there was something in its graceful curves that was repulsive to him. 

He wondered at him-elf. recalling her face, but he would not look up to refresh 
that recollection, and presently lay down again. He closed his eyes. but as long az 
he was conscious of her gaze he could not sleep. 
ly she gave a low laugh. stretched her supple body, and turned over upon 
ier face. 

At daybreak Woodville took a look at Mahu and found him none the worse for 
his night's experience. save a slight stiffness. “I dotelieve.” he said. careasing the 
horse. * you have forgotten everything that happened.” 

Mahu whinnied gently. 

* Come out.” said his master. “let me see you move about. old fellow.” 

The horse curvetted round the inclosure, head up, tail spread like a fan. 

‘Goin’ to ride him up the mounting ag'in >” asked a voice at Woodville’a side. 

Mahu reared and wheeled. Woodville ran up to him. 

“No. You had better keep away.” he added. as Tremella drew neur. 

“T never see a hoss that colour befo’.”” she said curiously. ‘Is he yourn ?” 

“Why. yes.” 

“ Wher’ did you git him?” 

* He was given tu me.” 

“T reckon you think a right smart lot o° him. don't you?” 


“T do. 

“Is he easy goin’? Kin he pace?” 
“Yes.” 

“Ta like a heap ter ride him.” 


*He is not fit fora woman to ride.” 

~TLreckon vou never see me ride.” avid Tremella smiling. 
hoss on this yere mounting I kain’t ride.” 

~ Lam sorry to seem disobliging.” said Woodville, leading Mahu to the «tabl. 
“but T will never see von ride this hors.” : 

Don't you le tes dead sure o that.” she said laughingly. 

* Take my advices, Miss Tremella.” he replied. coming out and opening the vate, 
“and let my horse alone. He will probably kill you if you do not.” 

She discovered that the gate was held open for her.” 

She went through it. and walked at Woodville’s elbow, 

: oe hey tu git yer things from the mounting, don’t yer$” she queried 

“ Tes. é 

“Don't you want me to dep ven fer ch lem dewni 7 

“Tam going to walk.” he replied. 

She laughed again. 


“Ther hain't nare a 


A weiian was sitting up in ¢, stiri cat hia, 


“TN bet you a thousand d--Nars you kain’t outwalk me. Wha’ d'yve take me fer - 
: eae eare totak= such a tramp, T shall be glid of your company, 
answers] Woodville, wond-ving if he meant it. 
ter lainons Dreak.a-t they set out. 
Pre i Aaa 4 c bounet in hor hand, and Woo lille stud’ed her profil. 
anest his ele. Her colour devpened until: her cheeks wore io] 

(oy af vivid erimson, The morming was by no means clear. The sky was fill. 
woth banks of fleeey clouds; the wind was strong, and cold. 

Tremella stopped in her tireless stride to drink ata stream of water flowin: 
penis arco sles 
‘ thee ate on the lelze, Behind them rose the sheer grey rocks; b-fore ther, 
e. worge fell a thousanl tet, the naked trecs stabbing its sides like giant dase 1 

What did ye see las’ night 2° Tremella inquired abruptly of Woodville. 

He hesitated. then told her. his voice dropping in spite of himself. ‘ 

She shuddered, Iwoking about her as if the hideous apparition might lurk near 
even in daytime. : 

~ Mebbe you don’t know they-uns, hereabouts, say ? 

“No: what is it?” ; 

She drew nearer to him and dropped her voice. Ne 

© They do sav thar’s something hid up thar. but whether. hit’s a deal man. 
whit. nobeds don't know. An’ what's more, nobody's got grit ’nougk to fin’ ont” 

she looked aslant at Woodville. é . ; 

“ Hit's davtime. I hain't skeered o° nothin’ in daytime—long 8 I kin gee,” 

“But we have nothing to diy with,” repliel Woodville. ~ We should have 
lrought a spade.” 

“CH git somethin’” 
upwird for an hour or so. 


* ghe half whi<pered. 


sid Tremella. boginning to walk again. They truled 

‘At inte:vals u storm of wind stung their faces with alert 
needles. Woodville thoaght 
his companion must be halt 
frozen, but her face re- 
tained its blood colour until 
tramping silently in the col 
greyness. with mist-wreath- 
veiling the path ahead « 
them, old legions of vamyire- 
and witch-wives Legian t 
swim in his brain. 

Presently Tremella left 
the road and went ty in 
Indian camp not far away 
She groped among the leave- 
and came back with i ra-ty 
spade. 

Woodville took it frei 
her and shouldered it. 

At last the platean wi 
gained. They tviled up t 
the cabin. 

The wind was blowin a 
perfect gale, snapping oft 
tree limbs and hendine the 
young trees like witli. 
A fiving branch struck 
Tremella on the cheek. The 
rich blood spurted and ran 
down her neck. Woodville’. 
nerves were strung to such i 
pitch that he cried out— 
with delight ! 

“She has blood in hei 
veins, then” = The wind 
snatched the ery from Li- 
lips and tore it to pirce- 
Defore it reached her ear. 

They stopped at 
cabin. 

Tremella stagyvered in. breathless. wiping her face with her sunbonnet. 

? W oodville took up the oilskin. “Put it on.” he said; “you must be nearly 
frozen, 

She cowered down on the saddle. ramming her hands in the coat-pockets. 

Her fingers closed on the revolver. Her first impulse was to draw it out: her 
second, to say nothing. And so she sat. watching Woodville as he built a blazing tir 

“Now!” he exclaimed. with a sudden change of spirit. “let us get to work 
Where shall I begin 2” 
_ © Thar!” she replied laconically, pointing to the corner of the chimney-y-htice 
just Levond the glow of light. Woodville hesitated. ; 

“Ef you lose yore thousan’ dollars.” she said jeeringly, “melbe you'll fir’ 
enough ter pay it with.” ie : 

The chance shaft. feathered by her wit. struck home. 

* You witch!” he said. half laughing. 

** Don't you call me by no sich name.” she cried out angrily, her eyes glowing. 

She half rose from the saddle. clenching her hand. : ee 

Woodville looked] at her in surprise. ‘I never knew a woman to object to it 
Lefore.” he answered. i 

_” Well, T do.” she retor:e1 sharply. 
Its a hard name anyway vou say it.” ” 

“Al right.” oa te Weodville. * I beg your pardon.” 

He struck the hard floor with the spade.and pierced it with ditheulty. Then he 
duy down for the space of a foot or so in depth. and perhaps two feet in width. 

He finally stopped. panting and perspiring. 

* There is no use, There is nothing here. Too bad to disappoint you.” 
"Dig a leetle fu'ther.” she hegged. ~ jist a leetle—or. say, lemme dig. I kin diz 
jist ez well ez you kin, any day.” ; 

_ He shrugged his shoulders. but dropped the spade into the hole, letting it fall of 
its own weight. It relounded with 2 A clang. Tremella sprang up. ‘ 

“What's that? What air you a-tryin’ to hide thar? You kain't fool me.” 

“MW ait. wait a moment.” cried Woodville. shovelling out the dirt carefully and 
Hes uncovering as he did soa metal box. He felt about with the spade for its 
~ iepe 
_ fremella was at his cllhow pooving into the hole. She gave a sudden shriek, went 
down on her knees, and tore at the box. i 

* Hold on—stop !” cried Woodville. “the thiny is either locked or clamped. 1 
must burst it open with the spade.” 7 

Its weight made it immovable. He struck at the lock; the lid flew up vielently— 


on of vellow gold strnek their eyes. Woodville stood thunderstrnck, staring at 
remelta, id 
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To the Influential Readers of ‘‘Pearson's Weekly Xmas No.," and may not appear again. 


THE PUBLIC are well aware that it is the desideratum of the day to lay out th 
be a matter of the highest importance, economy being the demand of the times. 
the opportunity now offered of Buying at this Sale. The Cheapness of the Stock ts guaranteed to exceed your m 


The '‘ Queen’s Royal’’ Household Carpets and Hearthrugs 
all the Nations of the Earth. =o 


Sale Price Gigantic Sale of the ‘ Queen’s Royal” Household Sale Price 


2|-HEARTHRUGS!2)- 


ersible Rich Turkey Patterns, measuring 6ft. long and 3ft. wide. These 
Hearthrugs have gained a world-wide reputation for Magnificence, Cheap- 
ness, and Utility, having no equal. Registered New Designs, and considered 
Works of Art. Thousands of repeat orders and testimonials received, giving 

the highest satisfaction. 
SPECIAL OF PER.—3 for 5s. 94., 6 for 118. 34., 12 for 32s. 

The ‘Queen's Royal’ Household Carpete and Hearthrags are 

by Royalty, Nobility, and Clergy from all parts of the Empire. 


GIGANTIC SALE OF THE “QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD 
REVERSIBLE RICH TURKEY PATTERN 


Trade Mark onall <j Trade Mark onall 
azz CARPETS i= 
of Imitations. © of imitations. 


Admittedly the Cheapest in the World. Woven without seam: 
Altogether superior quality, with handsome border tocorrespond. A marvel 
for excellence and beauty. Thousands of repeat orders and testimonials 
received, giving the highest satisfaction. When ordering, please mention if 
for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting Room, and an; particular colour pre(orred: 


ft. by 9ft., sale price .. =, 6d. | 104ft. by 12ft., sule price 208. 6d. 
8ft. by 9ft. te ‘2. 11s. 6d. | 12ft. by 12ft. 22s. 6d. 
Git. by 12ft. ny aw. 128. 6d. | ft. by 15ft. ‘i 21s, 6d. 
Mt. by 9ft. a .. 188, 6d, | 12ft. by eg Fas 25s, 6d. 
Oft. by 105ft. é w. 15s. 6d. | 12ft. by 15ft. re 28s. 6d. 
Mt. by 12ft. es ... 17s, 6d, | 12ft. by 18ft. as .. 38s, 6d. 
9ft. by 13ift. 19s. 6d. | 12ft. by 21ft. a .. 8s, 6d, 


This is the first announcement of a Reduction in the price of our manufactures for ten long years, and is‘of great importance to parties furnishing. 


Yes, Two Different Pattern Hearthrugs or Carpets for the Price of One! (Copyright.) 


THE “PRUDENTIAL” CARPETS AND HEARTHRUGS, we beg to state they will have a Rich Turkish and Persian Design on one side, and on the reverse 
the elegant and costly designs of Wilton make. The advantage thus gained is great, as they can be utilised in various rooms at one cost. 


Sal SALE OF RICH VELVET PILE REAL 


| BRUSSELS HEARTHRUGS, 


SAL& FICE 7) Rich Oriental and Indian Art Designs, measurin 


™ 
6ft. by 3ft., which for price, real value, weight, and riche 
ness of manufacture will be found unapproachable. 
SPECIAL OFFER—3 Rugs, 19/-; 6 for 37/-. 


Melville Castle, Glasswade, Midlothian, June 1st. 
The Right Honourable the Viscountess Melville writes: “T am very 
pleased with the ‘Royal’ Velvet Hearthrugs to hand, and would like four 
more Hearthrugs. Her ladyship would also like two Velvet Carpets at 39s., 
one ditto 60s, 6d., to match them. Cheque £8 14s. inclosed.” 


OF RICH VELVET PILE 


REAL BRUSSELS CARPETS 


Extraordinarily Heavy, very best Quality, Newest and Choicest Designs. In 
Old Gold, Sultan, Terra-cotta, Crimeon, Sky, Navy, and the latest colours. 
With handsome Border to correspond. Guaranteed to wear for years, and give 
every antisfaction. The sizes and prices as follows (all ready for putting down) : 


REDUCED SALE PRICE LIST. 
aft. by 7 ft... Ms.) VELVET Oft. by 12 ft.... 38s. 


PILE 6 ft. by 9ft.... Re. PILE lift. by 12 ft.... 478. 
BRUSSELS } 73ft. by 9 ft... 23s. | BRUSSELS 12ft. by 134ft. ... 598. 
Oft. by Oft.... 28.) CARPET 12ft. by 16 ft. ... G0. 
SQUARES. ) 9 ft. by 10}ft.... 33s. SQUARES. left. by 18 ft... 77s. 

‘Altogether superior quality, with handsome border to correspond. A marvel 
of excellence and beauty. Thousands of repeat orders and testimonials re- 
ceived, giving the highest satisfaction. When ordering, please mention if for 
Bed, Dining, Drawiny, or Sitting Room, and any particular colour preferred. 


Re Queen’s Royal Carpets.—The Hassocks, Apel 14th, 1895.—Lady Madeline Erskine writes returnine Messrs. F. Hodson & Son a great. many of her best thanks 


for the extremely handsome and useful Carpe’ 
Carpets to her acquaintances and friends. 


Gentlemen, 
you should Remember 


You are richer by saving 
rather than by spending. 


ECONOMISE! 


Woven Curtains. New 


Tinsel and Fri 


ECONOMISE! 
ECONOMISE! 


Look to your Expenses. 


The times demand it. 
W. E. GuiapsTonr. 


very heavy, size 


REMARKS.—A lady customer writes complaining that we send 
out toolargea Carpet forthe money. Be thin ao or not, we send out 
no Eclipse”? Carpet measuring less than Gft. by Vft., even for 3/6. 


TEST THEM. THEY WILL SURPRISE YOU. 
In the High Court of Justice (Chancery. Division). HODGSON v. 
1890, his lordship Mr. Justice 
Chitty, granted an interim injunction restraining Messrs. Webb 
Brothers of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Frederick Hodgson’s, 
of Leeds, Trade Mark, *‘ Eclipse,” No. 93,774 (Leeds). 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 
100,000 


‘HOLIPSs’ CARPETS: 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


This gigantic offer is a special contract made with 
Bale Pric) readers of Pearson's Weekly Xmas only, We will for- Sale Price 

ward direct from the looms to any address, on recei t of 

amount, A GENUINE WOVEN SEAMLESS 

REVERSIBLE CARPET, the largest ever sold 

at the price, suitable for sitting-room or bedroom, 

bordered and woven in Art Colours, large enough to Each. 
cover ordinary-sized room, as an advertisement for our goods, thus saving 
any middle profits, Remember, these are woven, not printed, and are made 
of a material almost equal to wool. Thousands of these Carpets and Rugs 
have apeey lo at almost double above prices. An “ Eclipse Rug 
sent with Carpet, 1/- extra. : 

Kilken Castle, Mageny, Co. Kildare, 17th August, 1894. cme Fitz- 

gerald writes: ‘‘ The‘ Ec pse’ Carpets supplied by Messrs. F. Hodgson & 
Son—her ladyship is much pleased with them.” 


SPECIAL OFFER. 2 Carpets and © pose hey or 4Carpets and 
———_—_—————— ugs Ss. " 
Value unequalled in the annals of advertising. As a favour, kindly 


examine and compare these Carpets. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Do not miss this opportunity. It may 
not occur again, 


WE RELY UPON 


Pearson’s Weekly Xmas CARPET COUPON. 


to send goods as above to our ad 
Cash revarned in fall if not satisfied. 


(Signed) F,. HODGSON & SON. 


SPECIALLY BEDUCED INTRODUCTION 


SALE PARCEL, 
With Free Gift inclosed. 


Containing— 
Pair of Ottoman Str 


d Reversible 

ental Art Colours, 

in Cardinal, Gold, Maroon, Blue, with Gold 
nged Borders. Each Curtain 


46in, wide by 3yds.long. Perfection in quality. 
1 Beautiful Reversible Art Crimson Silk 
Plush Bed Rug. Sofa Cover, or Table Cover, double warp, 
in. by 78in. 
2 Beautiful Silver Goat-skin Door Mats, lined woollen cloth 
throughout, pinked edges, best finish, ornamental for any room. 


( i P.W. Xmas. No. ts quofel. a FREE 
GIFT will be inclosed—a very fashionable LEATHER PURSE, with 
handsome nickel mounts and fastener, with compartments. 


PROVIDING THIS COUPON, 


SPONTANEOUS REPEAT ORDERS FROM OUR 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


30/11/98. 


recei: and P.O. or Stamps for amount, we guarantee 
On receipt of this Coupon and Fil cr any part of the United Kingdom. 


, begs to assure them how warmly it is admired, and Lady M. E. bopes to be always in future able to praise these 


WHAT A GRAND THING 


For the people of this realm that 
the distinguished ability of our 
great traders enables them to 
hold their own in all the markets 


BALE PRICE 


of the world, and to supply us at 
home with full maximum value 
—better value for money than 
any other merchants in the world 
can possibly compete with. 


THE LOT. 


J. CHAMBERLAIN, 


PRODIGIOUS SALE OF THE 


«rue REVERSIBLE CARPETS! 


Reversible, woven throughout with handsome Border to correspond ; richly 
blended in several colours to suit any furniture. Made in 10sizesonly. These 
carpets are the production of much care, labour, and forethought, and are 
sande in handsome and elaborate patterns (which are protected by registra- 
tion). They combine the rich blended > 
colours of the Turkish and Persian with 
the elegant designs of the Wilton. 
These goods cannot be distinguished 
from real Brussels when laid down, 
und cannot be excelled in durability. 


Size. Reduced sale price 
6ft. by Ot... a. Se, Gd, each 
Tht. by oft... . 78.60, ,, 
Mt. by Mt. . 8s. 6d 
Mt. Dy 1Odft 6d. 


12ft. by 15ft. ... wow AE 
12ft. by 18ft. ... a. Us. 


“will Mesers. F. Hodgson & Son send § SD Lae f 
her another ential’ Carpet, same ; 4.) if tou a 
\oFranted, Kindly quote Registered 
Number 247,130. 
A Reversible “ Prudential” .), to match above Carpets, 
sent for ; 


hrag (Reg. 
extra; si 2 yards 1 and) yard wide. 1 Om 
3 eter iecoge tor 40. 34% oe Vitor Ss. oF 12 for 168. 64., sterling value.” 


Trade Mark on all Goods. Beware of Imitations. 


ALL ORDERS DESPATCHED SAME DAY IN ROTATION 


AS THEY ARRIVE BY POST. 


N.B.—Foreiga Orders executed and packed free, and shipped at lowest 


rates. Telegraphic Address: ECLIPSE, LEEDS. 


CHEQUES AND P.O.'s PAYABLE TO 


ers, Importers, and Merchants, 


WwoOODSLEYTY ROAD, 


F, HODGSON % SON, “<<: 


This is a valuable step in economy. 


eir money to the best advantage. This ts acknowledged to 
In order to do this, you are invited to avail yourselves of 
ost sanguine anticipation. 


The ** Queen's Royal '* House- 
hold Carpets ond Hearthras 
tronise Royalt 
Nobility, and Clergy, om 
all parts of the Empire. 


H.LH. Eugtnie de Christo- 


foro 
Princess Palwologw Nice- 
phore-Commene 


Cro: 
Dow.-Mar. of Londonderry 
Downshire 


ess of Wellington 

ess of Richmond 
Marchioness of Breadalbane 
Marchioness of Hastings 
Marchioness of Drogheda 
Marchioness of Bute 
Countess Dowaser Lady 


mas 

Countess Dow. of Morton 
Dow. Countess of Rodern 
Dow. Countess of Clancarty 
Countess of Ashburnham 
Countess of Mar & Kellie 
Countess of Effingham 
Countess of Ferriers 
Countess of Lanesborough 
Countess of Craven 
Countess of Yarborough 
Countess of Winchilsca 
Countess of Haddington 
Countess of Aberdeen 
Countess of Lichfield 


THE 
“QUEEN'S ROYAL” 
HEARTHRUGS. 


Viscountess Halifax 
Viscountess of Trafalgar 
Barouess Le Linden 
Baroness de Ponmeyrie 
Baroness de Rotten 
Dowager Lady Abercromby 


Countess Kearney 
Countess Cowley 

Countess Lintzow 
Countess of Westmeath 
Countess of Mayo 
Viscountess Torrington 
Viscountess of Molesworth 
Viscountess of Hereford 


. Cunon Thornton 
y. Canon Mather 


. Canon Hamilton 


. Canon Tottenham 
. Canon Dudgeon 


THE 
“QUEEN'S ROYAL” 
CARPETS. 


Lady E. Heneage 


’ 


Lady Cluud Hamilton 
Lady Caroline Kaye 


Lady F. Buckb: 
Lady Maury Fie’ 
Lad 

Lady Mary Skrine 
Lady Grant Duff 


Lady Thompson 
Lady Anne Lyou 
Lady H. Amory 


Lady Theresa Boyle 


Lady Pauncefote 


CLIENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF OUR TRADE. 


~ THE 
“QUEEN'S ROYAL” 
HEARTHRUGS. 


LEEDS, 
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She grovelled on the ground, thrust both arms into the hoard of coins, screamed 
—laughed with insane delight. 

* Well,” said Woodville, repelled by her joy, “I will give you your thousand 
dollars now.” 

“You mean,” she said, getting up, both hands full of gold, “ you mean, I reck’n, 
thet IU give you yore thousan’ dollars. I'll give you just enough ter pay yore bet, 
un’ ‘nare ‘nother cent.” 

Woodville stared at her for a second. 

“Of course,” he said quietly, “1 will divide with you whatever amount may 
he in the box.” 

*'Vide with me,” cried Tremella. “ This yare money's mine. All of it. Would 
you a-foun’ it 'thout me ¥ It b'longs to me. All of it.” ; 

* Nut exactly,” replied Woodville lazily. ‘ Not by half. I will give peu half.” 

Tremella had thrust her hands into the oilskin kets. Again her fingers 
closed upon the revolver. Woodville stood with his back to her. looking into the 
box. She drew her right hand from the pocket. then flung it up. Woodville turned 
to speak to her and received the ball in his breast. He gave a guspinyg cry, 
stuyyered, und fell at her feet. 

She stood staring at him, stepping uside to avoid the dark stream that ran from 
his hody towards her. 

The fire was low and the light in the cabin grew dim. 

She walked round the dead man and looked ugain into the Lox; the money was 
really there. 

She stooped, insinuated the revolver into Woodville’s right hand. ‘then shut the 
Lox and threw eurth over it again. She buttoned the oil-skin closely rvund her, 

ut Woodville’s hat on her head, picked up the saddle, und stepped out of the hut. 
aie the door behind her. As she went down the path something occurred tu 
her. She retraced ‘her steps, und swept an armful of leaves against the cabin door. 
It looked as if the wind had blown them there. 
Then she hurried away. It was nearly two o'clock. 
It took her quite two hours to descend the mountain, weighted as she wus with 


the saddle, for the wind buffeted her and she staggered as she went. She was not © 


conscious of hunger, but she felt unpleasantly empty and light-headed. 

At four she reached hume. Bob was away, but his wife, ‘Tremella’s sister, came 
tu the door. 

* Whure’s the stranger ¥" she asked. 

“Sent me fur his hoss.” replied Trewella. “I’m dead heat out. Gimme somep'n 
toeut, an’ stir you'self about it, fur it’s gettin’ dark und stormy ag‘in, an’ I'm 
Loun’ tub git beck.” 

* What on the face o' th’ yarth air you a-runnin’ that ther’ man’s yerran’ fur?” 
inquired her sister sharply. “* Why didn’ you tell him to come an’ git his own hoss ? 
An’ a-wearin’ of his hat, too! Youcalled Bob a fool lus’ night, an’ I never see a 
bigger one than you air, right now. I’m ashamed o’ you.” 

“Oh, hol’ yore mouth an’ gimme that thar bread.” cried Tremella savagely. 
She seized the bread and bit into it as she went out of the house. 

“Tl eat ez 1 go,’ she suid, making for the stable. 

As she wore his master's hut und coat, Mahu came out without giving much 
trouble. 

He seemed to have entirely recovered from his stiffness, but before strapping the 
saddle on him, Tremella fastened a pair of spurs to her heels. She shouted to the 
other woman to open the gate, leapt on his back, touched him gently on the flank. 
und was gone. She did not have u chance to eat the bread, forshe had both hands 
full when Muhu discovered by some hurse reasoning that he was ridden by a 
woman. 

But the steep roud und the buffeting wind reduced his spirit considerably. 

As for Tremella, she sat him like a man, filled to the throat with the joy of the 
fierce ride. She gave loose rein tu ler imagination. 

She exulted in her freedom. 

F Weenie shot himself accidentally. 
ired. 

A ball in the back could not have been explained away. 
Was everything. The money was hers ; Mahu, the glorious, was hers. The world 
was hers, All that lay beyond that grim, forbidding wall—the yay cities—the jollv 
life—the homage paid to beauty such as hers. Ah! had the dead man, had 
‘WVoodville, paid that houage he had been aliveeven now. But his delicate repulsion, 
his curious scrutiny, his courteous coldness had filled her with black rage. 


How fortunate that he faced her when she 


But now—how plain 


a 
t 


SS 


Ss 


—A CAPT ean eee rest ae 
np cpt : 
He gave a gasping cry, staggered, and fell at her feet. 
No other man had even met with such self-possession the long look of her dark 
“yes. : 
All these things welled up inarticulately, confusedly, within her darkening brain. 


She struck Mahu upon the withers with the stinging whip of her hair. He 
reared and plunged up the mountain-side, his heart bursting with the strain. She 
held him to the middle of the road with her keen spurs. 

How dark it was growing! The long, quivering sough of the wind wailed 
through the Lending trees. ‘ 
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The horse reared upright, quivered 
Jor an instant on the lcdge, 
unheeding the driven spurs. 


she had stopped to drink. 

The panting horse rushed at the open space, gained it, wheeled upon the lip of 
the precipice. In the middle of the road, ten paces fyom them, appeared a fiyure. 
looming into view. Through its gibbous shoulder, ‘tts shaggy locks overhanginy 
deep-sunken eyes, through its pale outline gleamed the grey rocks and writhing trees. 

Vith an unearthly scream the horse reared upright, quivered for an instant 
on the ledge, unheeding the driven spurs, then fell backward—crashing down 
sheer a thousand feet. 


A party of mountaineers, headed by Bob, bent over the dead man. = "Shot 
hisself, by heaven!” suid one of them. 

* What's he been a-diggin’ for, I wonder ?” said another. 

“Thet’s why he sent Tremella fur thet hoss o’ his’n,” mused Bob, scooping out 
the hole. 

He gave a loudcery. The others left the dead man and hastened to him. He 
warned them back. “ Mine!” he shrieked. “it's mine!” They pushed him aside 
und looked into the hole. A dozen hands lifted the box to the Hoor. 

* It’s mine!” screamed Bob, “ it b'longs tuh me! He sent Tremel'a ful the hoss !” 

He struck a man who was filling his pockets greedily. 

They grappled and fought like wild animals. 

Another man, kneeling by the box, rang a coin on the hearthstone, then Lit it 
and rubbed it. “Separate them fools,” he said tersely. “I say, Bob, I wouldn't go 
u.ad over a box full o' tin, er brass, ez it may be.” 

He stuttered a little as he spoke. 

* What !” yelled Bob. 

The others fell back. 


The dead man’s staring eyes seemed to scrutinise the speaker. 
* Wh-why, yes,” he stuttered, “ th-the stuff is c-counterfcit.” 


Ahead of her she caught the open gleam of the ledg¢ where a few hours before 
i 


A FIFTY-POUND PRIZE. 


OOOO 0000000 00004000O00000000OS00O 


On the opposite page is a puzzle picture composed of 130 squares. 
: eens squares be rearranged in a certain order they will form a real 

icture. 

We offer a prize of £50 to the first person who sends the correct 
solution. In order to give readers in all parts of the United Kingdom 
as equal a chance as possible, the whole of the solutions received at 
‘atest Street : ny one day will be considered together, so that 

or more correct solutions are included : 
wae iace uded in a day's post, the prize 

In the event of our receiving no correct solution on or before 
December 27th, the Fifty-Pound Prize will be given to the sender of the 
solution then to hand which is most nearly correct. 

Envelopes, containing solutions, to be marked ‘ Puzzle.” 

The result will appear in Pearson's Weekly. 


a) 
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“2 PUZZLE # PICTURE. & 


(See opposite page.) 


Wuitom, in Flanders, dwelt a wilful land, 

That gave their every thought and earthly care 
To passing vanities and follies, such 

As taverning and hazardry and stews: 

And they did trouble with their harps and Jutes 
The restful hours of both the day and night. 

So the good folk would shrew them in their prayers; 
And oft they frolicked in such wanton guise. 

The Demon smiled and rubbed his grimy hands, 
When they did gather for a masque or rout. 


Now, it so chanced, upon a blessed day, 
Three of these roysterers, ere morning prime, 
Were fensting tae ily, when on theit ears 
There fell the tin i of a funeral Dell: 
lt was the wont in those fur times to ring 
Before a body curried to the grave. 
Then one did charge a stripling carle to go 
And question, in the street, whose corpse it was 
That now did happen to be passing by. 

“Sir Cavalier,” the simple youth returned, 


“No need that I should go and do this thing; 
Some time ere coming hither. I did hear 
What truly now your honour fain would know. 
The dead man was one of thy nearest friends, 
Who viciously was slain but yester-c’en 
Whilst he sat drinking wine as ye do now. 

A privy thief called ‘ Death,’ that hath for Jong 
Been slaying honest gentry in these parts, 
Crept on him in his wassail, and did cut 

His valiant heart in twain; then went his way, 
Leaving no vestige save the crime behind. 

Ah, but this pestilence is much to fear; 

But when into his presence thou dost come. 

Be ready him to meet with wholesome works. 
And he may never harm thee; so leastwise. 

My grandam taught me when I was a child.” 


“By Holy Mary,” spoke a master then, 

“The lad saith well; this mischief-making Death, 
Betwixt the Spring and Summer of the year. 
Hath in the village and the country round. 
Slain many a man and woman, page and hind. 
We must beware how we do choose our path. 
Lest he should cast on us his evil eyes. 

‘And send us where there is no wine to quaff. 
No dice to play, or rosy lips to kiss.” 

“Fie,” quoth another, “are ye men or hares ¥ 

Is it so perilous to meet this foe? 

Let others quail before him, but not I. 

By Heaven’s leave, I will go forth this hour 
And seek him out wherever he may be. 

But shame ye not to have me go alone? 

Pray, why should not the quest be yours us well ¥ 
We have not had a bout this many a day, 

And I dare promise lusty sport in this. 
Wherefore, clasp hands, and let us swear an oath 
We will be true as brothers each to each; 

Then hasten hence, and never rest our bones 
Till we have made a carcase of this Death, 

And left him as a mess for birds-and hounds.” 


So all did swear and plight a solemn word, 
Then swaggered out with paunches plump and round ; 
And, singing airy chansons as they went, 

They did keep up their grisly hunt for Death 
Till full a league beyond the village, when 

It was their hap to meet a reverend man— 

A hoary pilgrim to some sainted shrine, 

Who meekly bowed before them, and did speak 
Rich mercies from God’s throne upon their heads. 
But they did spurn his courtesy, and mocked, 
And stroked his poll, and roughly bade him tell 


Why he did still infect the joyous earth, 

By living thus so long beyon his time. 

To whom the holy wand'rer: “Gracious sirs, 

Though I might seek from frozen Alp to Ind, 
I should not find in mart or desert wild 

% A living man who would trade years with me, 

And give up glowing youth for withered age. 

Why. even Death doth scorn to have my life, 

As harmless he doth ever pass me by. 

Thus, like an outcast spirit do I roam, 

And on the ground which is my mother's gute. 


And say to her: * Dear mother. let me in:’ 
But she will not, and thus against my will 
1 am constrained in lingering exile here. 
For all. brave sirs, old age is no offence: 
And ’tis a rude and most unknightly thing 
To use an old man foul, save first he give 
Some cause by bitter word or wicked deed : 
And it is written, all men must revere 

The head enfrosted with the snows of time. 
And so I crave your mercy, valiant sirs; 
Forbear to do me injury or wrong ; 

One day, like me, perchance. will you be old, 
And then may need sweet charity in turn. 
Now may the Lamb who died to save mankind 
Be always with you wheresoer you go; 

Once more do I’ resume my doleful way.” 


“Nay. not so fast, dissembler, if thou please.” 
Quoth one of that bold troop. “ By oly John, 
Thou partest not so lightly from us yet. 
Erstwhile thou spakest of this rascal. Death. 
Who through the country slayest all our friends. 
I well divine thou art a spy of his; 

Therefore. tell us where he doth now abide, 
Or, by the Cross, thy life doth end this hour.” 


Most strangeful humour,” spoke the gentle sire, 
“To seek 2 monster all the earth doth shun; 

But if ye are thus rashly-minded, know 

Death may be found beneath the old oak tree. 

Ye see but yonder, where he overtops 

All humbler fellows in the circling grove, 

There did I leave him at the turn of noon, 

And there, I warrant, ye will find him still.” 


So spoke the ancient; and they let him go, 

Indifferent now with Death so haply near. 

And they did race one with the other, till 

They gained the oak, the bourne of their mad hopes. 

And there they found, all in a shining heap. 

More than a bushel of bright golden coins 

And silver florins—precious to behold. 

But scanty heed did they now give to Death; 

For kneeling down, into the glittering hoard 

They drove their eager hands up to the wrists. 

And shook the woods with laughter. song. and glee. 
“Oh, happy hour,”-quoth one, ‘‘ most heavenly chance, 

Who ever dreamt of largesse like to this? 

This beauteous gold will keep us till we die, 

And so our care must be to move it hence 

To my abode; or, if you will, to yours; 

But not by day, lest men should call us thieves, 

And have the aw to put our souls to stress. 

We must be wise as little foxes are. 

And naught contrive or venture until night, 

When there will be no truant eyes around 

To pry upon us, or to mar our work. 

But meantime, that the moments may not lag, 

Let us cast lots whose office it may be 

To seek the nearest town, and buy us bread 

And ruddy wine—to cheer our wasting hearts 

Whilst we sit pining for the night to come.” 


So dice they threw, and the untoward lot 
Did fall upon the youngest of the three, 
Who left straightway upon his errand bent, 
His grim companions watching him askance, 
Till he was lost beyond a field of corn, 
When one unto the other thus did speak : 
“T swear to thee, thou art my heart's fond brother. 
And it is Heaven’s merciful behest 
We should strive always to do brothers good ; 
So would I now by thee. Look at this gold; 
Thou knowest that it must be shared by three ; 
But could I shape it so it might be shared 
Betwixt us two alone, would it not prove 
That truly I was brother unto thee?” 
“Ay, verily, that may I not gaineay,” 
Rejoined the other, “but this is a dream; 
Our envoy knoweth of the treasure, too.” 
“He need not know of it if we say nay;” 
Thus quoth the first, weird meaning in his eye. 
“For look ye, two are stronger far than one; 
So when this meddling yokel doth return 
Do we pitch on bim as he were a wolf, 
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From morn to night, with this good staff I knock. 


And speedily dispatch him with our knives ; 

When what he knows will harm us not a whit, 

Nor rob us of one little stiver here.” 

The counsel pleased, and they did cross their swords, 

And swore themselves unto a dark compact; 

Then sat them down upon the flowery turf, 

Impatient for their victim and the gold. 

But now the youngest, though the way was long, 

And rapturous fancies eddied through his brain, 

Saw nothing but those florins all the while. 
“Ah, me.” quoth he, “if I might be so blest, 

As of this treasure to possess the whole, 

I vow there is no knave beneath the sun 

Who would live half so merrily as I.” 

And pondering thus anon he reached the town, 

Where it so happened, that above a door 

His curious eye did by some hazard note 

The sign of an apothecary; then 

Did Satan enter into his false heart— 

As way he finds to many every hour, 

Where careless conscience leaves the gates ajar— 

And told bim how those riches might be won. 

Nor did the seed fall on unfruitful ground ; 

For, listening to the tempter’s cunning speech. 

He sought the shop. and with a simple mien 

Did beg of the apothecary there 

To sell the deadliest poison he might have. 


“Because,” quoth he, “my barn is run with rata, 
And every night a polecat from the woods 
Doth come. and carry my best capons off ; 

I were most fain to rid me of the pests.” 
And the apothecary answered: “ Faith, 

It is a blessed comfort to my soul 

I may content your worship in this need. 
Upon the earth there is no living thing 
That may of this confection eat or drink 

A portion smaller than a grain of wheat. 
But dies before a bird may sing a note; 

So violent the poison is and strong.” : 
Nor long time did they barter, for our wight 
Soon held the precious unguent in his scrip; 
And then was seen with earnest steps to seek 
A hostelry, where for a goodly sum 

He bought three flagons of Sicilian wine. 
One he did set apart for his own drink ; 
But mingled poison in the other two; 

Then daft with visions of the welcome night 
When he should be sole lord of all the pelf, 
He hied him to the tryst, and joined his friends, 
Who, as by a covenant, at once did rise 
And stick ‘their hungry knives into his ribs, 
And so let out his rank and guilty soul. 


“ Now let us drink,” spoke one, “and make good cheer, 


And after that, we will dig yon whelp a grave, 
Lest any should accuse us of this deed, 

And bring us to condign and dread account.” 
And at the word, he snatched by apt mischance. 
One of the flagons that was seasoned 80, 

And draining it to midway from the neck, 

He tendered it unto his mate to drink, 

Who swallowed the full remnant to the lees. 
Whereon, both dying, as was just and fit, 

Not one was left of all the hapless crew, 

That by ungodly ways and sinful’ guile 

Did thus make good the holy er’s word— 
Death would be found beneath the old oak tree. 
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CORPULENCY.—INCREASING POPULARITY 0 
EFFECTUAL CURE. iva 
Many of our readers are, doubtless, familiar with the 


researches : 

of Woburn House, Store Street, ord Square, London, W.C. 
It is evident that the certainty, the rapidity, and the agree- 
able of his curative process have been recog- 
nised, ott ge degree, among ladies and gentlemen 
belonging to the highest social circles. Keen obscrvers who 
have an ity of judging inform us, through the 
pages of papers and otherwise, that owing to the 
general employment of Mr. Russell’s treatment, extreme 
obesity is becoming as much a thing of the past at fashion- 
able gatherings as intoxication; and no doubt it will soon 
be regarded as nearly as dis; ful. The issue of an 
eighteenth edition of the author’s singularly convincing 
little text book, “ ulency, and the Cure,” however, serves 
to remind us that the popularity of the system has now 
reached spheres far remote from those of West-end fashion. 
The book of 256 may be had post free, by sending six 
penny stamps to Mr. Russell’s office, as above; and it is worth 
the careful attention of those who wish to free themselves 
of a burden of fat—not merely because it is unseemly and 
adds enormously to the apparent age of the sufferer—but 
because extreme obesity terribly interferes with the energy 
necessary in these days of competition to make one’s way 
in the world, or even to earn a very modest competency. A 
large proportion of the letters of Mr. Russell’s grateful 
correspondents refer to their delight at being enabled—with- 
in a very brief period, and without any irksome conditions 
implying semi-starvation—to attack their accustomed tasks 
with pleasure instead of wearied disgust, through being 
reduced to their normal weight. The popularity of the 
system is also largely due, doubtless, to the English hatred 
of mystery, which is utterly swept asido by Mr. Russell. 
He explains his modus operandi, and supplies the 
receipe for his preparation. 

The following are extracts from leading journals: 
“DELIGHTFUL” TREATMENT FOR CURING 
CORPULENCE. 

The process of curing any povecel disorder is so generally 
the reverse of “delightful,” that the use of this and 
similar terms in reference to Mr. F.C. Russell’s now popular 
treatment for corpulency naturally attracts special attention. 
These terms are to be found in a large number of the letters 
included in the just issued 18th edition of Mr. Russell's 
little volume of 256 pages, “Corpulency, and the Cure” 

Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 

.C.) These communications are from persons of both 
sexes, and it is apparent that their number is represented 
by thousands annually, who have found in this system of 
treatment a safe, rapid, and permanent cure for excersive 
fatness. This testimony forms in the aggregate, indeed, a 
wonderful record of the rapid reduction of excessive adipose 
tissue, and those who have personal reasons for being 
interested in the subject should send to the above address 
six penny stamps for a copy (post free) of Mr. Russell’s 
notably suggestive little book. “I think the treatment 
most delightful,” writes one out of a large number of 


equally enthusiastic ts, And the i 

“‘ Admirable tonic,” “ stuff,” “ A delicious beverage, 
mixed with mineral waters,” are of constant recurrence in 
this singularly interestin, dence. The details 
given by many of the writers of these letters as to the 
results of the treatment fully justify the use of such 
eulogistic phrases. It must certainly be de! tful to 
experience the sensation of unnecessary and us 
fat by pounds ie week, and frequently stones per month, 
and that by the aid of treatment which simultaneously 
increases the appetite and renders its reasonable indulgence 
innocuous. The experience, too, must be rendered still 
more delightful by the knowledge, which may be gained 
from @ perusal of Mr. Russell’s book, that his preparation 
1s a pure vegetable product, without any admixture of the 
mineral poisons which are too frequently administered. 
With a candour which also is delightful, Mr. Russell prints 
in his book the recipe for the preparation. 


THE MISERY OF CORPULENCY. 

A copy has come to hand of the just issued 18th edition 
of Mr. F. Cecil Russell’s “ Corpulency, and the Cure” (256 
pages), the clever little volume which, more than anything 
else, has brought about a revolution in the treatment of 
obesity. That the still larger circulation implied by the 
issue of the new edition of this popular work is necessary is 
proved by such a paragraph as tho following. It appears 
among the answers to correspondents in the “ Dress and 
Fashion” column of a London Sunday newspaper, with a 
large circulation: “ Miserable.—A young girl of eighteen 
ought not to have such a large stomach that no dress looks 
well. Perhaps you require exercise and dicting.” The helpless 
vagueness of this reply to a young girl who is naturally 
“miserable” on account of her unseemly obesity is a 
sufficient evidence that Mr. Russell does well in sceking 
to make known, even more widely than they are at present, 
the simplicity, the efficiency, the rapidity, and the delightful 
surroundings of his treatment for the reduction of super- 
abundant fat. The young girl in question, who might 
exercise and dict herself for months without any appreciable 
improvement, may easily learn to imitate the example of 
thousands of ladies, of all ages, who, by the use of Mr. 
Russell's pure vegetable pe pana have reduced their 
weight at the rate of pounds per week, and sometimes (but 
only when necessary, for the working of the cure is virtually 
automatic, stopping its effects when the normal limit is 
reached) stones per month. She may acquire this open 
secret—for the author makes no mystery about the in- 
gredients of his recipe—by sending 6d. in stamps to 
Mr. Russell's offices, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., when a copy of the book will be sent 
post free. If she follow his instructions, “ Miserable,” with- 
out any fasting regimen, and without excessive exercise, will 
find herself being quickly reduced to shapely proportions, 
with an improved appetite, and full liberty to gratify it. 

A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR CORPULENCE. 

Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or alleviation 
for stoutness will be heartily welcomed. We have recently 
reccived a well-written book, the author of which seems to 
know what he is talking about. It is entitled “ Corpulency, 
and the Cure” (256 pages), and is a cheap issue (only 


6d.), ee Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, 
Store Street, ord , London, W.C. Our 
will not do justice to this book ; send for it yourself. ide A 
that Mr. Russell has submitted all kinds of proofs to 
nglish Press. The editor of the Tablet, the Catholic organ, 
writes: “ Mr. Russell does not give us the slightest 
hole for a doubt as to the value of his cure; for in the most 
straightforward and matter-of-fact manner he submitted 
some hundreds of original and unsolicited testimonial letters 
for our perusal, and offered us plenty more, if required. To 
assist him to make this reinedy known, we think we cannot 
do better than publish quotations from some of the letters 


submitted. The first one, a marchioness, writes from 
Madrid: ‘ My son, Count has reduced his weight in 
twenty-two days 16 kilos., i.c., 34lb.’ Another writes: ‘So 


far (six weeks from the commencement of following your 
system) I have lost fully two stone in weight.’ The next (a 
lady) writes: ‘I am just half the size. A fourth: ‘I 
find it is successful in my case. I have lost 8lb. in weight 
Another writes: ‘A 
reduction of 18lb. ina month is a great success.’ A lady 
from Bournemouth writes: ‘I feel much better, have less 
difficulty in breathing, and can walk about.’ Again a lady 
says: ‘It reduced me considerably, not only in the body, but 
all over.’ The author is very positive. Hesays: ‘Stepona 
weighing-machine on Monday morning and again on Tuesday, 
and I guarantee that you have lost 2lb. in weight without 
the slightest harm, and vast improvement in health through 
ridding the system of unhealthy accumulations.’” 
EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN ‘THE TREATMENT 
OF OBESITY. 

Our corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to posi- 
tively lose two stono in about a month with the greatest 
possiblo benefit in health, strength, and muscle, by a com- 
paratively new system. It is a singular paradox that the 
patient, returning quickly to a healthy state, with increased 
activity of brain, digestive and other organs, naturally re- 
quires more food than hitherto, yet, notwithstanding this, 
he absolutely loses in weight Ib. or 2lb,. daily, as the 
weighing-machine will prove. Thus there is no suggestion 
of starvation. It is an absolute success, and the author, 
who has devoted years of study to the subject, guarantees 
a noticeable reduction within twenty-four hours of com- 
mencing the treatment. This is different with other 
diseases, for the patient, in some cases, may go for weeks 
without being able to test whether the physician has rightly 
treated him, and may have derived no real or apparent im- 
provement in health. Here, wo repeat, the author guarantees 
it in twenty-four hours, the scale to be the unerring recorder, 
The treatment aims at tho actual root of obesity, so 
that the superfluous fat does not return when discontinuing 
the treatment. It is perfectly harmless. We advise our 
renders to call the attention of stout friends to this, be- 
cause, sincerely, we think they ought to know. For their 
information, we may say that on sending sixpence in stamps 
a book entitled “ Corpulency, and the Cure” (256 pages), 
containing a reprint of Press notices from some hundreds 
of medical and other journals (British and foreign) and 
other interesting particulars, including the “ recipe,” can 
be had from a Mr. F. C. Russell, Woburn House, Store 
Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


since I commenced (two weeks).’ 


J. THEOBALD & CO.’S SPECIALITIES. 


ROT: i 
18in, high, with clothes to take on and off, fourteen | 26. 


ing 


fase, oe for five costumes, including Red Riding Hood, 2 -. 


“SRROBALD'S LATEST STEAM NOVEL- | 
TIBS.—All guaranteed to work by steam. Locomotives 


Crane, with 
1/6, Steam Ni 
1/6, Engine 


HY DENBE.” The lovely Lady Dollie,' 


different gar- 
ments, every 
one removable. 
The delight of | Scissors, 9d. 
any child, The 


g ed for cutting 
out, and mak- 
three complete costumes for any doll up to 18in., 1/3 — 


3s Hammock, 8d, 


“e Jointed Doll, opens and rhuts 


with real cylinder, boiler, steam pipe, 
and lamp, 1/3. Better ditto, with 
two cylinders, safety valve, &c., 4/6; 
with whistle, 5/6. Very superior, 

solid brass _ copper, 


Swallowing Rat: 


1/6. B throughout. 
6, 5/6, 7/6. Po 


‘ 


fin 

tto, with 50 dgaren $6; 316-776 ar : 
5 y . 2 4/. es 
6a. dozen. La: to 


Iron Lever Printing 
Thousands of other Novelties. 


Box of 10 Conjuring Tricks, 1/3. 
Pocket Lamp, 1/-. Secret-writ . 
Copying Machine, 1/3, 29, 5/6. Musical To; 
Automatic Jumping 


lenses, paraffin lamp, glass chimney, silver reflector, 60 


eke ecb yw 


- | Slide, 2 Lever Slides, 1 Queen and 1 Curtain Slide, making 
+1109 pictures in all, complete with instructions, giving a 
| picture on the sheet of 3ft. diameter. Also 6 extra long 
slides. Price 106. No. 
No. 2 Lantern and No. 
Givesa picture 4ft. in diameter. 
No. 3 size, much larger still, very suitable for a special 
nt, gives a Sft. diameter picture. i 
Bottles Chemical Oil, 1/-, 16, 2.6. 


WiGG: 
1/9, Whiskers, Me Moustachios, 6d. Boxes 


1/3, 19. 3, 
. Black for faces, 8d, 1/2. Nigger Dia- 


Horse and Dog, 1/-. 
Defiance Pistol, for tiring darts, 1/-. 
Machine, with type, ink, cards, &., 


THEOBALD'S SPECIALITIES.—Roller Skates,; THE ECLIPSE BLECTRICAL COIL. A really 
werful Electrical Coil, fitted on stand complete, with 

andles and connecting wires, will give strong clectric 
shocks, 13, carriage free. Larger and stronger ditto, 
Battery for working either of these, 
Mngnificent coil of extra power, with regulating 
handle for increasing or decreasing current, 5'6, 10 6, and 


Selt lighting 
Ink, 1/2. alaeny 

Pocket Folding | better nished, 2 %. 
Best | 13. 


really comic figures 
on twelve long 
slides, 3 complete 
nursery tales, each 
tule having 12 pic- 
tures on 4 slides, 
making 3 more pic- 
tures; 2 Comic 
Slipping Slides, 2 
Moving Panorama 
1_ “Good 


vellous invention, 


Steam Tricycle. 


SCRAPS. —Containg 250 Scra; 


with every jx 
Book, containin 


recisely similar, but having a 
lides, forming a larger size 


Price 146. | objects. Price 2 6, carrisge paid. 


21/-. Special 


size, 1'-; post free, 13. 
ER WIGS, 13,26. Beards, 148, 


29,5/6, Nigger Collara, 


Cuffs, 1/3, 26. front und Collar, 


cylinder, fly-wheel, pulley-wheel, &c., mounted on band- 
some stand, with working model of a cobbler. 
Complete, carriage free, 16. The fol- 
lowing steam models, also 1/6 each, or if three engines are 
ordered ata time, +-: Engine and Nigger playing Banjo ; 
Fire Engine, pumps water as well as runs along; Steam 
Road Car; Agricultural Threshing Engine ; Steam Crane ; of 


OUR GRAND CHRISTMAS PARCEL OF 
,all beautifully coloured, 
and the majority of them handsomely embossed —birds, 
animals, tizures, seascapes, landscapes, houses, flowers, 
comic pictures, photos. of celebrated people, 
‘lis given gratis the cclebrated Picture 
‘¢ six panoraina pictures, illustrated Punch 
and Judy performance throughout, Price 1/3, carriage 
free. No.2 Parcel, containing s0U Scraps, in much greater 
variety, and giving, in addition, four of the celebrated toy 
books, illustrating John Gilpin, Mother Hubbard, Three 
Little Kittens, Jack and the Beanstalk, or other similar 


CRAP ALBUMS.—A good strong Scrap Album, em- 
blazoned in gold and colours, 6d. ; post free, $d. Larger 


CONJURING TRICES, &o.—Magic Purse. No 
one but the owner can get money out; in velvet and gold, | 
1/2. Magic Puzzle Fusee Case. No one can_open but 
owner, 12,16, 2-. Puzzle Snuff Box, 1-. 


Pack of Forcing Cards, 12 and 26, Dissolving Pile of 


OUR CELEBRATED CHRISTMAS BOX 
PARCEL OF ROvaLT rae. —Comprises, as italways 


ment and amusement for an entire 


most astound- | 5/6. Catalogue. 126, according to size. Buttery, 26 extra. Splendid A party, as well as containing many usefu 
ing value ever THE CELEBRATED BIJOU MAGIC LAN- Electric Motors, 1%3, 26, 56, and 10'- each. Electrical yo urticles. The package consists of one nice 
offered, 1/6 car- TERNS AND SLIDES.—These sets carry the palm Dancing Nigger, with battery complete, 36. Electric Leatherette Writing Case (fitted with note 
iage free. The | over all others. Each set is packed in n handsome box. | Telegraph Instruments, with battery, 13 and 26, [ints envelopes, and blotting paper), also 
Doll’s Fairy | The Lanterns and all of the Slides are of superior English | Electric Lamp, 13. Electro-plating apparatus, 13 2 Christmas Cards, one Punch and Ji 
be, make. These are ly got up so as to form nice | 2nd 29. Show, Packet of Scrap Cards, complete 
material, all | presents, and will give satisfaction everywhere. No.lset| THE STEAM WORKING COBBLER. Power. Race Game in colours (with racehorses), 
properly mark- comprises a best English-made lantern, fitted with two |ful engine, with brass boiler, steam pipe, oscillating two splendid Panorama Books of Tableaux, 


Most mar- 
the World, consisting of a series of 


8ox Coloured [ustrated Alphabet. Cards ; 


&e. ; and 


and one large ‘Toy Book, 
for 26; Two Parcels for 46. 


SKATES! SKATES!! 
Pairs New Skates in Stock. Better than ever! 
than ever! 
ordering. 


= Soe 


3 pairs, 8/6; 


Magician's 


interns up . k my ‘ che i . 2 i rf 15 Culedonian Skates, 46, :} pairs, 12.-, silver- 

= lines, logue Books, 1/2. Secret of Ventriloquism, | Halfpence —change to Sixpence, 12. Animated Scarf | pairs, C , , 46, 3 pairs, 5 } 
0, Pasion, 16 56 9 gg ames, 1/2. Magic and its Mysteries, 1/2. Thought- Pin, esand tongue move about as wearer walks along, pital , i pairs, 20/-; New Kondor Skates, twin 
ane 6. hanical Mice, 8d. reading, 1/2. Wiss, Masks, and Costumes | 1/8,’ Flying Rattlesnake, 12, Magic Fountain Pin, | blades, adjustable, 66. Skate parts, all kinds, Trade 


1/6. Hansom Cab. 1/6. 

‘CHRI ‘<aze ORNAMENTS 
of every description, for full particulars see 
Ca es. Boxes containing nice assortment 


frosted, ideal, 
rise and cor 


value for mo 


cases. 2'6 per packet. 


Wy) 'o 
fall instructions, Spangles, 8d., 1/2, | Prize of 2,6 to 20/-. 


of every description. 
Mask and Beard, 1/6, 2 

THEOBSALD’S GRAND PARCELS OF 
CHRISTMAS CARD: 
Packets, 1lb. weight, containing 100 Christmas and New 
Year Cards, mostly by 
beautiful jewelled cards, 
Id, bevelled edge, cutout, hand cut, sur- 
cards, all the latest and best kinds, 
6, carriage free; without doubt the most magnificent 
ever offered. People once having our 


f 
Wristmas Card Envelopes, 7d., 1/3, 


Father Christmas 


/6, 26. size, best quality, 2 3. 


8. — Our renowned No, 2 


Raphael Tuck; lace cards, 11 26, 56, lu, 


two and three-fold cards, 


-- Dried 


Trick, 8d. 


Wire, 3 


Silver Watch, or Cash 


Pocket Folding 


out beautiful perfume at will of wearer, 1/2; large 
rag . Electric Light Scarf Pin, 12/6. 
Thousands of novelties, see Catalogue. 

REAL SCOTCH BAGPIPES, war- 
ranted to play, 1/2; lurger and best quality, 
Crying Rubber Babies, 8d. 
1,000 Beautiful Japanese Fire Stars, Draw- 
ing-room Fireworks, 8d.°*Japanese Mystery 
Shreds turn to boats, flowers, 
animals, &c., when placed in water, large 
assortment, 1 2, Magnesium Electric Light 
yards, 8d. i 
Japanese Fish Pond—Game, 4-jointed rods 
and 20 fish, 1/2. Game of Snap, 8d. Wedding Bells, 13. 
Race Game complete, 1/3, 2)6. Model Theatre, 1/3, 2 6. 
issors, 8d. Thousands of novelties of 
every description, see illustrated Catalogue. 


supplied. 

THEOBALD'S 
Geut's real Silver, 10/6, 
3/6, 4/6; with real diamond, 6/6. 


Clocks, 86. Cuckoos, 12/6. 
GRAND 


CHRISTMAS CATA- 
LOGUE, 500 illustrations, now ready, 
Great Fire Eater 1d. Novelties of eve description, 


Games, Conjuring Tricks, Mechanical an 
Models, Steam Engines, Magic Lanterns, Skates, 
mas Goods, and Fancy Articles of every description. 
our List at once, Special Lantern Ca 

pages, 3d. 


J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, 19, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


oes at this time of the year, the mostextra- 
ordinary value for money. An assortment of 
goods suitable for Christmas Presents and 
New Year's Gifts, and _ sufficient entertain- 


illustrating Mother Hubbard and Cinder. 
ella (2¢ditferent tigures to each one of these 
Panorama Books): splendid Game, entitled: All Round 
Pictures from the 
different countries of the globe, with instructions for 
playing ; 5) Coloured Scrap Pictures; the Illustrated Game 
binson Crusoe ; a Coloured Picture in gilt frame com- 
plete; Questions and Answers; the Gume of Number; one 
Grand Micro. 
scopic Views of the Great Wheel, Earl's Court, mounted in 
! Ivorine frame: Musical Instrument (will play almost any 
air); a Four-wheel Coppered Model Steam Locomotive, 
with Whistle ; also one box of Japanese Expanding Flowers, 
Animals, &c.; two splendid Sheets of Models, comprising 
seloctions from churches, barracks, houses, and windmills; 
The complete lot, carriage free 


SKATES!!! — 10,000 


Say exact length in inches of your boot when 
Skeleton Steel Skates with straps, 2/-, or 3 
ira, 56; Fen or Runner 


Skates with broad straps, 2/6, 
with varrow 
; Walnut Skates with brass toe 


CELEBRATED 
WATCHES & CLOCES.—ANl guaran: 
teed good Keyless Watches, 5/6. Lady's or 
Silver Chains, 
3'-,4'6. Real Gold Rings, with real stones, 
Lever 
Clocks, 2:6; with alarm, 3/6. Musical 


Steam Toys, 
Get 
» 150 
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4 A+ TALE * OF + 


Br GEORGE GRIFFITH (Author of “The Angel of the Revolution,” “ Golden Star,” ete., ete.) 
PPOPPPPPPPPPPPPPPLPPLLPPPIPPPLLIL ALLA 


blazed in all the bravery of silk and jewels the wealth and beau m peii, 

up to the lower rim of the vast awning whose brilliant colours transformed 

the sunlight of an Italian midday into an over-arching rainbow, for to-day 
Pompeii was to enjoy a spectacle which of late years had been all too uncommon 
for the tastes of its pleasure-sated sightseers. ; 

Diocletian had mounted the throne of the Cxsars, and the tempest of persecution 
had once more burst over the heads of the Nazarenes. To-day it was no mere 
yladiatorial show, no pitting of evenly-matched men one against the other, no tame 
chariot-racing or still tamer boxing or wrestling bouts in which the result 
depended more on the wagers laid than on the skill and strength of the competitors. 
It was something better than any of these that the Pompeiian holiday-makers were 
waiting for — something that 
would stir their sluggish blood 
und make it fly through their 
juded veins hot as fire and swift 
us the tempest wind, a spectacle 
in which cruelty, refined by 
yenerations of educated 
savagery, would find that which 
would rouse its vilest passions 
into delirium and exhibit every 
phase of hopeless heroism and 
the completest suffering of 
which poor humanity was cip- 
uble. 

As the moment for which 
the assembled thousands were 
waiting drew near a hush of 
breathless expectancy fell upon 
the vast throng. Thousands of 
hungry eyes bright with the 
anticipation of a fresh pleasure 
were bent from the towering 
tiers down upon the smooth 
yrey sand which a few minutes 
more would sec deeply dyed 
with innocent blood and torn 
and trampled in the ghastly, 
hopeless struggle of which it 
was so soon to be the scene. 

Lips that had been laughing 
at the idlest jests became silent 
und still, half opened in expec- 
tution, und showing the gleam 
of cruel white teeth behind 
them. j 

In the midst of the hush the 
trumpets of the heralds sent 
forth a sweet silvery peal. It 
was thrice repeated, then came 
the hush again, but this time 
not so still as before, for some- 
thing like a low, lony-drawn 
whisper seemed to run rouud 
the swarming benches. Then 
came a harsh. clanging, crouk- 
ing noise, and two great ivon 
dlvors in the arena wall swung 
lack. There was a murmur of 
hoarse commands mingled with 
the sounds of blows and a 
slight scuffling noise, and then 
from the epen portals — well 
named the Gute of Death—filed 
out between their guards tlie 
sad procession of those whose 
lust agonies were to muke the 
sport of this Roman holiday. 

Seated on the lowest tier 
close by the imperial throne- 
ylace, Cecilia Metella leant 
fee white arms on the azure 
velvet of the cushions in front 
of her, and craned her neck 
over to catch the firat glimpse of the martyrs as they moved out into the place of death. 
In all the mighty throng no eyes shone so brightly as hers, no cheek was paler, no 
lips so rigidly set, for to her this was to be something more than a martyr spectacle. 

With straining eyes and quick softly-panting breath, she watched the silent 

wrocession emerge from the dark doorway into the bright, tinted 'ght of the arena. 

vie saw old men and matrons, stalwart youths end tender maidens, and young 
mothers leading their little children by the hand. laughing at the gallant bravery of 
the scene and looking about them with eyes of delighted wonder. 

Then a bright. swift flush flowed upwards from | reast to brow : her eyelids lifted 
and dreppal again, and her pretty lips drew back into a half smile, half snarl; hér 
breathing stopped for a moment,and then her hosom heaved with a long indrawnbreath. 

"There he in” said the voice of the love that was changed to hate, speaking in 
the empty chambers ef her heart. “ Will he find the tiger's grip softer or more 
caressing than tke embraces he spurned at the bidding of his new found faith, or 
tle grip of the Von's fangs sweeter than the kisses that might have been his for the 
tuking 2 Why shoald the Gods have put such a fool's heart into such a godlike 
shape as his? What is the love that these Nazarenes call holy? Is it such a love ar 
he has for that whit»-faced, yvellow-kaired girl who is clinging so closely to his arm ? 
Yos. yes, let her cling to it let him put it round her and hold her to him with 
all his loving strenzth. She will he ina stronger embrace than his before long, and 
Ve inarneder than hers, when Le might have been—ah, now let us see.” 

So mused Cecilia, the two years wedded wife of a Reman whose lineage went 
Imek unsullied to the days of the Kings, till her reverie was cut short by another 
peal of the Pate The guards fell back and filed out through the doors which 
cianced to behind the last of them. A moment more of silence followed, the martyrs 

fel oa their knees round the cing! upright fora: of an old man who raised his out- 


HE great amphitheatre was crowded from the lowest. tiers, ase which 
ty of Po 


“T have come to save lkce, Paulus.” 


read hands over them and cried in a loud voice that ran echoing through the hu: h 


r breathless throng. we 
bar ea en eS cei Blessed are the dead that die inthe Lord. Hosam:: 


i ighest !” e ; 

- Hey ruse to their feet, and with one voice sent their Hosannas pealing over 
the nrena in a flood of full-voiced, triumphant melody through which there broke a 
harsh, grinding sound as the rating of the den went up, und then there came « 
heart-shaking roar. A grext striped shape sprong through the opening and cam 
down on outspread paws crouched close to the sand, with tail sweeping gently fro: 
side to side, and then began tu craw] slowly towaids the little throng in the cent. 
of the arena. 


- A nuble beast, Cecilia, is he not, and with a good appetite, judging by the lean. 
ness of bis sides," sped a b!ac! 


eyed, rosy-cheeked little matzo 1 
ut her elbow. “I wonder whic! 
he will take first? Ah. who i. 
this that is so eager for wh: . 
these idiots call the mart: - 
crown? Why, by Aphrodit.. 
it is Paulus of Herculaneum . 
How comes he here? I shou « 
have thought your kindly i: 
terest would have sufficed tu 
save those stalwart Jim. of hi. 
from making the breakfast of i 
hungry tiger. Louk at hin: 
He is coming out to meet it. 
Well, perhaps he is wise to ge: 
it over, fur, if I mistake net, 
that was his little sister Mure: 
that he embraced so lovin sly 
before he left the rest.” 

“What did you say. l’s 
sister?” whispered — Cecili:. 
with white trembling lips th:t 
could scareely shape the words. 

“Yes. Hie sister!" replies 
the other, with a little mockiny 
laugh. * Didn't you know that ¢ 
Ah, my friend, I think I can 
read the story of a sad mistake 
in that white face of yours. 
Still, perhapsit is betterthat you 
should make that than another 
and more serious one. But. look: 
You are missing the sport.” 

Without a word of reply 
Cecilia turned her hea. 
attracted by an_ irresistibl- 
fascination, towards the mun 
whom her guilty love, turne! 
to the bitterest of all hatreds, 
had sent with his nearest and 
dearest into the arena. He was 
standing facing her, immediately 
under her seat, with hands 
clasped behind him, and eycs 
uplifted to hers. 

Their gaze met for tlic 
moment, and then her eyes 
turned, wavering aside. and saw 
the great striped shape crouch- 
ing near him in the sand. wather- 
ing its limbs under it for a 
spring. ‘hen the sea of faces 
swam round her, the awning of 
the amphithcatre seemed to sink 
down upon her, and with a rear 
of human voices, mingled with 
ome roar that was nf 

uman, ringing dully in her 
ears, her head Popped forward 
on to the cushion, and for her 
the dzy's spectacle was over. 

s e ® * 


Tt was midnight, and the moon was shining down whitely on the empty amphi- 
theatre und the arena strewn with the poor relics of the day's tragedy. The awnin:; 
had been furled, and the whole ghastly scene lay open to the thousand eyes of the 
unpitying sky. One of the iron doors opened a little, a purse fell with a musicit! 
clink into the hand of the janitor who had opened it, and then a woman, cloaked an« 
veiled, walked swiftly and silently as a spectre among the dead, to where a sing'« 
form lay below the imperial seat. She knelt down beside it and laid her hand upon 
its heart, and then with a low cry of : 

“Paulus! my Paulus! Thank the Gods thou art not dead! Speak to me!” 

She lay down upon his breast and kissed again and again the face that lay xo 
white and cold beneath the moonlight. The cold lips mare. warmed back to lite 
Ly her kisses, and for a moment the eyes opened and looked at her. 

. e dee come to save thee, Paulus, or to die beside thee. Canst thou forgive me 
if I wi 

“Marcia! Bring Marcia hither, and let me hear her forgive thee. As for me. I 
am justly pinished for—for—” 

* For what, my Paulus?” And her ear went closer to his lips. 

‘For I loved thee, too, Cecilia.” 

She raised herself on her hands and looked down on his face. His lips were still 
again now, and his eyes were sturing through the glaze of death straight up at the 
moon. With a low, sobbing cry she threw herself on to his breast’ again and kissed 
his lips again and again, but this time no answering warmth came intothem. Then 
her hand went to her girdle. There was a pale blue sheen of steel for a moment in 
the moonlight, and when the slaves came at daybreak to clear the arena they found 


her with her arm round the dead Nazarene’s neck, and her dagger, driven home to 
the hilt, in her heart. 
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ASTHMA. 

It effectually checks and 
arrests those too often fatal 
diseases — DIPHTHERIA, 
DIABETES, FEVER, CROUP, 
AGUE, &c. 

It acts like a charm in DIAR- 
RHEA, and is the only known 
specitic in Cholera and Dy- 
sentery. 
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attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria 
Palpitation, Convulsions and 
Spasins, 

It 1 tho only palliative in 
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Toothache, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
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It rapidly relieves pain, from 
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discaxes, restores the derunzed functions, stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body, 
and vives quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 
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FREEMAN, 70, Kennington Park Koad, London, 8.E. Postage free. 

Purchasers are CAUTIONED not to have palmed upon them any substitute. 

W.B.—Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord ce James, and Lord Justice Mellish, 
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owne and Davenport, compelling them to pay ail costs in the suit. See T/MEs of 


money, und the patterns, construction, and \ 
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“PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” Office, Henrietta Street, London. 
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4T seven o'clock one 
summer morning, 
when the birds 
sung with blessed 
amity in the 
Sheriff's — garden. 
he was aroused from slumber 
by hearing a man’s voice lend 
a discordant and utterly unnecessary assist- 
unce to the melody slowly filtering through 
his dreams. When once thoroughly awake, 
the Sheriff was not given to sentimental in- 
fluences. The gaoler’s daughter, whose sweet 
tones had lent such happy harmony to the 
concert in the garden, faded away from the 
confused half-opened portals of his brain. 
“Then up he gat and donned his clothes,” 
selected his favourite revolver, and opened the 
window. “ Who is it?” he asked, keeping his 
head out of sight, lest some disappointed 
candidate for the shrievalty should cut him short in the flower of his days. 

“It's me, Monsieur le Sherif’! Me! Millette. Dere is one vile tramp smasbin’ 
up my bar, and I brace myself to run for de constables. Vite, vite, Monsieur le 
Sherif, or dere will not make himself to stand one brick.” 

The Sheriff leisurely fustened his braces and put back the revolver. 
he said. “Is that all? Bar quite smashed up, Millette 2“ 

“Oh, yes; he is all gone. A hundred dollars all gone.” 

“ You should sell better whiskey.” 

* But he was dronk ven he made to come in.” 

“Very well. If everything is smashed thar'll be plenty of time. Ill come 
round presently.” 

Later on the Sheriff went round to Millette’s, and, after a brief fight and one 
knockdown blow, arrested his prisoner, who differed from the ordinary tramp in that 
he was so much cleaner, und better dressed in a rough, picturesque’ kind of way. 
His age could not have been more than thirty, and he wore a diamond ring, 
which, at the suggestion of his captors, he at once admitted to be puste, 
although the gaoler’s daughter, as she peeped round the corner of the Couwt- 
House door with feminine curiosity, thought that if paste rings were so very 
beautiful diamonds themselves could not flash with a purer light. From the 
tramp’s ring her sweet eyes strayed to his dare-devil eyes, unsoddened or tainted 
by the tanyglefuot whiskey which had brought him into his present position—a 
pa he accepted with cheerful indifference, as the ringed finger caressed a 

utiful golden beard and his blue eyes met hers for a moment. Then the 
girl drew back into the angle caused by the sheltering Court-House door with 
an activity which brought a smile to the prisoner's lips, and caused him to 
adjust the bandage around his head with an attempt ut Oriental elegance, for 
the side of the right temple had little congealed patches of blood on it. There 
was an air of languid ease about the tramp which evidently annoyed his captors. 
the stalwart Sheriff and little “Constable Wrong”; the latter's real name was 
Wright, but as most of his prisoners escaped, public derision had altered it. 
und conferred upon him a sobriquet from which he could not escape. Little 
John Baines, the Sheriff, was over six feet, with a fist the shape, and almost 
the dimensions, of « leg of mutton. From time to time he somewhat 
ruefully regarded the prisoner’s head as if the blow from which the tramp 
suffered was evidently not wholly unconnected with his good right hand. The 
Sheriff did not often use a revolver, for his fist was so much quicker, and descended 
upon malefactors with the indignant emphasis of a pile-driver. 

The presiding magistrate had been called in from hoeing his potato patch to 
the rough pine-punelled little Court-House in order to decide upon the fate of the 
tramp. His hands still diffused a pleasant odour from the newly-turned earth. It 
was his first case since his appointment, and he had put on his best coat in order to 
inspire the people of the Four Corners with awe. But the folk of the Four Corners 
also had potato patches to hoe, and did not even deign to come within range of the 
judicial eloquence. Consequently, Elder Sparkes had taken off his coat, and flung 
it over the back of a chair. He was disappointed, and inclined to visit his disap- 
pointment upon the prisoner, who surveyed him with an exasperating smile. “It’s 
only a five dollar fine, Judge.” he said lazily. “I reckon you can’t send me up after 
me gettin’ this clout on the head. Why, that big bullock of a sheriff ought to have 
paid me for standin’ up to him.” 

“ You jest shet up,” said the Court with judicial directness; “I ain’t goin’ to be 
oictatered to by you, young man. I've most made up my mind”’—he fingered the pages 
fa law book with great dignity—‘“ I've most made up my mind to commit you for 
elony, but——” 

The Sheriff leant. over the deal Court-House table and hastily whispered some- 
thing, but the other was obdurate. ‘‘ Look here, Sheriff, it’s your business to catch 
folk, an’ mine to send ‘em up,” he said irritably ; “ but if you says it’s only a drunken 
spree an’ he kin pay for the damage, I'll fine him five dollars. See he’s druv out of 
the town ‘afore sundown.” Then turning to the prisoner: “The sentence of the 
Court is——”" 

Again the Sheriff leant over. 

* Evidence! What. for?” 

“Oh, well, it’s usual in this yer kind of business,” said the Sheriff. 

* Didn't you an’ Constable Wrong ketch him at Millette’s a-raisin’ Cain, an’ 
smashin’ in the bar fixin's ?” 

* Yes, but——” 

* Wal, then, what do I want with evidence! You think ‘cause I'm new to this yer 
husiness, Sheriff, In goin’ ter be dictatered to by you, but you’re mistook. Darned 
side mistook ; an’ whiut’s more, Little John Baines, next time you’re runnin’ for 
Sheriff, you may leave me out, d’you hear ? ” 


“A tramp,” 


* But you must hear the evidence.” 
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“Wal, now, Judge,” said the prisoner spore “in course you don't want no 
evidence. What's a man like you, a clear-sighted, discernin’, learned kind of mar, so 
to speak, want with evidence. It's only that pesky sheriff thar wants to shove his 
tinger in the pie. I'll plead guilty and bust his evidence higher'n a kite, Judge 
You're the man for me.’ ; ‘ f 

The magistrate nodded, and resolved to deal leniently with the prisoner. 
“Thar’s no doubt, young man,” he said judicially, “thar’s no doubt, young man, 
as the Court could make it all fired hot for you; but as the Court wants to git back 
to its tater patch, an’ ain’t no time for this yer evidence business, the sentence of 
the Court is—ten dollars, or a month.” oe 

The prisoner felt in his pockets; they were empty. “I'm afeard it'll have to he 
a month, Judge,” he said. ‘‘Couldn’t you make it three weeks ? x 

“No,” answered the judge dubiously. ‘You've got off mighty easy as it is." 
He did not know what to do with his prisoner, as the gaol was being repaired. 
* You wouldn't work off the ten dollars an’ costs in my tater patch?” he asked 
despite the Sheriff's bewilderment. Sees PS 

* No, sir,” replied the prisoner with emphasis. “I wouldn't mind doin’ it to 
oblige you. Judge, but then that pesky sheriff would git his costs, a thing I don't 
hold with.” 

The Sheriff tried to dissemble his wrath. “I can't stay here all day, Judge,” he 
said angrily. ‘“ You know’s well as I doI got orders from Ottawa last night to 
raise the country after Bud Appleton. He's held up the Nation coach—got away 
with ten thousand dollars—an's in the Bush now. If this fellow hadn't struck the 
town this mornin’ I'd have been after Appleton long ago. Millette didn’t ought to 
have took him in.” 

The prisoner looked at the Sheriff critically. ‘‘ Wal, it can’t be helped, Judge,” he 
said pleasantly. “I s‘pose I'll have to put in w month samplin’ geological specimens 
in the gaol-yard.” 

He stopped suddenly, for the gaoler’s daughter had emerged a little from the 
shadow of the door. and held up « ten-dollar bill. The prisoner imperceptibly 
shook his head, and the girl went back into the shadow, blushing rosily. Her 
interest in the handsome tramp had rapidly increased. She admired his defiance 
of Little John Baines, his lithe, sinewy build, his easy indifference to circumstances. 

The Sheriff produced a pair of handcuffs. “hen I'd better take him down- 
stairs to John Grey,” he said. ‘“ Prisoner, hold out your hands.” 

The prisoner stepped back with lazy scorn. “ ’Twould take a bigger man‘n you, 
John Baines, to put them things on me,” he said quietly. “I'll go right enough, 
but not in bracelets.” 

“You've got a ring,” taunted the Sheriff. 
complete ;” and he advanced a step. 

he prisoner drew back in painful irresolution. 

“None of your foolishness,” said John Baines, raising his leg-of-mutton 
fist ominously. 

“ Seein’ as thar ain't no one to answer for you, young man, you'd better go 
quietly,” urged the Judge. 

The prisoner rapidly caught up « wooden stool, but reeled from loss of blood. 
As Little John Baines warily advanced, the gaoler’s daughter dashed up the room 
und sprang to the swaying man’s side. ~ I'll answer for him,” she cried, and pulled 
a little silver-plated revolver from her pocket. “John Baines, if you come a ste» 
nearer I'll blow your brains out.” 


“ May as well have all your jewellery 


You're mistock. Darazd side 
i mistook,” said the Court. 
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“ You—you'd have to fire a long time «fore you hit ey 
dropping the stool, and falling forward in a dead hag ee ee 
caught him. |“ Keep back, you blundering bullock,” ri ion- 
ately to the Sheriff. “ Keep back, and give him ain i Raa ade 
Sheriff wasamazed. ‘Didn't know I'd hit him so hard, Lelota,” he said 
apol ically. ‘“ He must have a head like an eggshell.” ‘ 
: as are the pe rye up. We'll be responsible.” 
’ remembered Bu ston, go,” he said bi e ‘Vv 
touted me eal tr peg oe eton. “I must go,” he said bitterly. “ You've 
ut the girl did not heed him. She had pillowed the pri i h 
arm and was busily engaged unfastening the eailne of tis Suasel ghirt, Presets 


6 
She hul pillowed the prisoner's head 01 her rar. 


the prisoner opened his eyes. “It ain't that clout on the head,” he murmured 
scornfully. * That wouldn't——" 

“Ssssh !"’ she whispered, “ I know. There's a bullet hole in your shoulder. Duddy, 
you take his legs.” 

The stalwart, grey-haired old gaoler and his daughter raised up the swooning 
man, and carried him out of the Court-House into the gaol below. The girl was 
very strong, but once or twice had to pause for breath, as the Judge went back to his 
potato patch with a muttered malediction on Millette for cleaning out the prisoner 
so completely that he couldn’t even raise ten dollars to pay a fine. 

The Sheriff got his posse together and rode off with murder in his heart. The 


girl had treated him like a dog, just for smashing in the head of w dis- « 


reputable tramp. It would have fared ill with the Bud Appleton gang had they 
encountered the Sheriff that morning. 


* * * * * * s * e 


When the prisoner recovered consciousness, he was lying on a bed in the gaol 
corridor. His anxious eyes met those of the girl as they gazed at him through 
the cool dusk. 

“Is the bullet out?” she asked anxiously; “or shall I have to get a doctor? 
Dad don’t know.” 

“It went plum through the fleshy purt of my shoulder,” said the prisoner. 
He looked tefully at the girl. ‘If it is all the same to you,” he continued in 
refined gentlemanly tones, “I would rather not see a doctor. Nature will do all 
that is necessary. Hush, here comes someone! ” 

“It’s only father,” replied the girl, in bewilderment. 

The prisoner seemed about to say something, but drew the riny from his 
finger instead, and handed it to her. “If you wouldn't mind washing the blood 
off, it might be worthy of ba acceptance,” he said. “I assure you that it 
is a genuine—— Wal, yes, Miss, I reckon I could assimilate somethin’ if it ain't 
agin the reggerlations.” 

The kind old gaoler bustled off to get food for his prisoner, and that worthy 
was left alone. 

When the iron gates had clanged noisily too, he raised himself on one elbow 
and laughed. “That was the only way out of it,” he said. ‘I'd trust that 
girl’s honest eyes till death.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE Sheriff, although animated by the best intentions, did not find Bud Appleton. 
That worthy was reputed to have got clean off to “ The States” with his ty, 
leaving behind him a valuable thoroughbred black horse, which was sold at 
auction, and purchased cheap by John Grey, owing to its having a nasty bullet 
wound in the flank. The tramp, on hearing of the gaoler’s purchase, volunteered 
to cure the wound in a very short space of time, and proved himself so expert in his 
treatment, that the animal soon began to recover, and followed him about the 

rison-yard like a dog. The tramp, however, modestly disavowed all pretensions 
horsemanship. He had given his parole not to attempt to escape, and, for the 
most part, sat on a heap of broken stones, thoughtfully surveying a pile of unbroken 
ones which called for immediate attention, or hel the gaoler to excavate two 


feet of stone-work out of the front walls of the gaol parlour. The one desire of 
the ler’s wife was to have bow windows added to the oe during her term 
of office, She had been to Ottawa, and seen a new 


ouse there with this 


architectural addition, and could not rest until the gaol was similarly res- 
plendent. Then it was discovered thut the tramp wis Gg rete deft with all 
manner of carpentry and trowel work, pn not strong enough to lift heavy 
masses of masonry. Lelota supervised his work, and gave him good advice as to 
how it should be done. Under the circumstances, it is scarcely necessary to add 
that the tramp took the greatest possible interest in the bow window, and relin- 
quished his geological studies in the gaol-yard without an atom of regret. Some- 
times, if Lelota were away, his zeal flagged a little; but when she was there 
he toiled early and late, and listened with interest to the yuoler’s attempts to 
convert the immortal part of him into something that should rise superior 
to the allurements of tanglefoot whiskey, and his former disreputable mode of life. 

“If I was you,” said the guoler to him one evening, as they enjoyed a pipe 
together in the porch, “if I was you, I’d shave off my beard now the hot 
weather's comin’ on. The Inspector ‘ll be down the day after to-morrow, an’ I’m 
afeared I'll have to shet you up till he’s gone. You see, it’s a bit irregular m 
lettin’ you go round like this; but you're such a peaceful chap when the drin 
isn't in you, I hain't the heart to keep you in the yard. You'd better git inside 
now. Here's Little John, an’ you an’ him ain't the best of friends, I reckon. He's 
a bit heavy with his fist, John is.” 

“Oh, we'll square that up some day,” said the tramp carelessly. “I'd ruther 
keep my beard on. ‘Sides, [ain't got no razor. You see, my time’s up Thursday 
night, an’ it might stop my gittin’ work if people saw me here ‘ithout 4 beard 
an’ knew me outside agin.” 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, nodded, and went off to his cell as 
Little John came and sat down dejectedly by the gaoler. ‘Who's that?” the 
Sheriff asked, catching sight of the tramp’s retreating form. 

“Only the man you ill-treated when he was too drunk to defend himeelf,” said 
Lelotu quietly, us she joined her father. Drunkenness seemed to her much less 
offensive than brutality, and she knew Little John to be an over-bearing bully. 

The Sheriff winced beneath her scorn. “ Ain't that fellow’s time up yet? He'd 
better keep outen my way when it is.” 

“If I were you,” said the girl quietly, “I'd keep out of his. He might get the 
drop on you. Your fist mayn’t save you then, John Baines.” 

The heriff turned the conversation. “To think,” he said, “I let Bud Appleton 
slip through my fingers whiles I was ‘tendin’ to that fellow. If I hadn't wasted 
half a day over that tramp I might have tracked Appleton. They say he was hit 
an’ couldn't git over the border. I expect’s he’s just hid somewheres in the Bush 
till he’s got his strength up again. The reward's out for a thousand dollars, 
dead or alive, to whoever brings him in.” 

Lelota turned from him in disgust. ‘“ You'll die with blood on your soul yet, 
John Baines,” she said. 

“A thousand dollars would furnish my house nicely,” said the Sheriff 
nieaningly. 

* You needn't expect me to live in it, then,” she said with fierce directness. “I'd 
see blood on the walls, eat blood, drink blood. I'd rather be a store loafer than a 
Sheriff any day.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Lelota went into the hall. As she passed the 
door opening out on the kitchen, the tramp stood lazily lounging in the gaol 
corridor waiting for his supper. The girl stopped irresolutely, then darted swiftly 
into the kitchen. ‘“ Where's the ied girl?” she asked. 

“Out at the well,” said the tramp courteously, “fetching me the nectar 
which is to wash down my frugal repast.” 

The girl's cheek paled. ‘‘ Have you heard?" she asked. 

* What?” 

“ The gaol inspector comes down for his annual visit on Wednesday. Don't let 
him see you whatever you do; keep in bed all day. You must be taken violently 
ill. Colic or anything, but,” and in the midst of her apprehension she laughed 
softly at the handsome scamp before her, * don't take off your beard.” 

With one swift movement of his fingers, the young man pulled it off, and his 
firm jaw stood revealed in all its massive force. “ You've only to cull in the 
Sheriff,” he said, “and the thousand dollars will enable you to enter upon your 
matrimonial career as deputy sheriff with cheering recollections of me in every 
article of furniture.” 

The girl laughed somewhat consciously. Then her consciousness gave way to 
terror. “ For Heaven's suke put it on again!” she implored. 

“I might for yours,” he rejoined carelessly. 


-_ 
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She blushed at his impiety as the beard slipped back into its place. 

“This should be called the Happy Gaol,” he said tate. “Do the 
search the prisoners here, or muke wear pants with different colo 
down each leg until they resemble human zebras ?” 

“Oh, yes!” she said brightly, now that her fear wasover. “Oh, yes! I searched 
‘ou when you fainted, but begged father to let you off the stripes. I’m afraid of 

ednesday, though. You know you've promised me tolead an altogether different 
life, and send back the money.” 

The tramp smiled. “I also promised the old man not to break out, though 
I could have Mee so a thousand times. There's a little saw in the lining of my coat 
which would cut the bars in half an hour. A whistle to the black horse, and he'd 
emash through any stable tocome to me. Why, he'd savage the Sheriff to death 
in five minutes if I made vw sign. I've kept my promise, though now my shoulder's 
healed up it’s pretty risky stopping here an hour longer. If they find out 
who I am, it’s the penitentiary for life. However, I can stand it till Thursday 
night——” 

* And then?” 

“Then!” His arm stole towards her caressingly. For a moment their lips 
met. * Don't you understand ¢” he asked passionately. “I can’t say anything till 
I've got clear. I’m on my purole.” 

The girl understood. Her eyes flamed brightly back ut his. She whispered 
something softly to him, and he nodded a pleased assent. ‘* Beware of the Sheriff,” 
she added. “ He means to pick a quarrel with you directly you're out. On 
Thursday night I will have the horse ready saddled for you at the back. He's 
gentle enough with me. Ride up to the Springs, change your things, leave the 
horse there, and catch the Ottawa boat. Then get across the border as soon us vou 
can. Take this (she thrust a pile of dollar notes into his hands) and this. It's 
loaded in every chamber. If the Sheriff tries to stop you, kill him.” 

She touched his temple yently, where the resultant scar from the Sheriff's blow 
still remained, and hastily went back into the hall as that public functionary 
zealously came towards her. Deliluh-like, she smiled upon him until. he was in u 
seventh heaven of delight. When the inspector came on Wednesday morning, 
accompanied by little John Baines, Lelota detained the latter with a pout. ‘“ What 
do you want to go into the gaol for?” she asked. . 

“I ain't noways sure about this yer tramp,” answered the Sheriff dubiously. 
“P’raps the Inspector may know something of him. I’ve often wondered 
whether he was one of Bud Appleton’s gang.” . 

Lelota laughed carelessly. ‘Oh, if you prefer his society to mine, John 
Baines, go. You won't get much good out of him though.” : 

“Jest about as much good as he'll get out of me,” said the Sheriff 
grimly. ‘ 
es He's laid up with the colicky pains this morning,” merrily continued Lelota. 
“ Dad was with him half the night; now he’s asleep.” : . 

“Stummiks is a rum thing,” said the Sheriff thoughtfully, with an involuntary 
care for that somewhat inelegant portion of his own huge frame. “It’s most time 
1 got someone about me who kin cook.” : 

“Men take a good deal more care of them than their hearts,” said Lelota 
saucily. 
= Von bet they do when you're anyways round,” returned the Sheriff, whose 

je was ordinarily us heavy as his fist. 

t this moment the Inspector came into the room. 
condition of things, Mr. Grey,” he said cheerfully. ‘I wouldn't keep 
the gaol-yard though. if I were you. The prisoners might milk them. 

“Our prisoners don't care much for milk,” urged Lelota brightly. 
prefer something less innocent.” 

The Inspector bowed. “1 um afraid, Miss Grey, if you were in charge the gaol 
would soon be filled to overflowing.” : 

“My! Inspector, but that’s real pretty,” said the gratified Sheriff, taking it as 
«a personal compliment. 

“Ah, Mr. Sheriff,” said the Inspector, ‘now I understand why you didn’t 
spend much of your time searching for Bud Appleton.” 

The Sheriff turned purple. “I'll have him yet,” he suid. 
gittin’ on, Grey?” 

“The pains have sorter ubated,” answered Grey benevolently. ‘He nearly 
wrastled through the roof ut first, all on account of the cucumber he had for dinner. 
pune ain’t in the list of diet. I thought he'd fancy one, but it didn’t fancy 

im. 

“Wal, T must be goin’,” said the Sheriff. 


never 
stripes 


ton 
“A very admirable 
your cows in 


“They 


“ How's your tramp 


“Grey, will you lend me that black 
horse of yours on Friday mornin’? 
He looks a dangerous brute.” 

“I've made a bad bargain,” said 
the gaoler. ‘‘ He's pawertully fond of 
that tiamp, but nobody else ‘cept 
Lelota can do pe ee with him.” 

* What ?” asked the Sheriff, with 

suppressed excitement. 
“ He’s been doctoring 
the horse and playing 
with it,” said Lelota 
cheerfully. “Please 
don’t say anythingabout 
it in the report. It's 
bad enough to have innocent 
cows in gaol without putting a 
horse there to keep thers com- 
pany.” 


* * * * 


_ if the Sheriff had any sus- 
picions he kept them to himself. 
At dusk on Thursday night, 
however, he lounged up to the 
gaol, and Lelota, from an upper 
window, noticed that Constab'e 
Wrong and another man loitered 
with conspicuous aimlessness 
in front. lota smiled grimly 
to herself, flew downstairs, and 
heard the Sheriff's voice in the 


, ' next room. The b i 
revolver carelessly projected from a light overcoat thrown over a chait tee helt 


The girl instantly took possession of it and listened 
1 { to 1 A at the half. door. 
say Hoe pts ae er Me 8 Fes priein, though the printed ewer piace 
F » Ssaid the Sheriff; “an’I've got a wa: t to re- 
im as soon as he comes out. That talk of yourn shout the ‘lores Stee 


Lee horse, gaoler, is Bud Appleton’s, and knew him agin. Where's 


“Twill have the horse ready.” 
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“ Wal, wal, I don't believe it. He's the dearest 


“ Upstairs,” said the, 
man to work fe ever 
er Like I did on his body,” cs tt hog juin “I'm pretty sure we've got our 

is time. I 8’ he'll be out d'reckly.” i 
eT Ale at nay to the bak aoc where the horse stood wuiting. The 
tram cuvightt hex in his arms and kissed her once, twice, thrice, passionately. 

“Quick!” she cried. “ Quick! The Sheriff's coming. I'll cover you. 


in charge; and I was jest beginnin’ to make some 


“In you go, Sherif.” 


The tramp stayed irresolutely. “I'd like to settle accounts with him.” 

“Tl do that,” the girl implored. “Quick! As you love me—go!” 

The tramp jum into the saddle, and his beautiful black leapt a low cedar 
rail like a deer, as they disappeared in the adjoining Bush, only the flutter of a 
white handkerchief from his rider showing for a moment ere they disappeared. 

_ As Lelota heard the Sheriff's heavy tread come furiously down the passage, shiv 
slipped a beautiful diamond ring on her finger, and brought the revolver ints 
position. 

“That tramp's gone,” the Sheriff said angrily. 
to slip through my fingers. Make way—let me pass. 

The girl motioned him back. ‘‘ Stay where you are, or I'll kill you.” 

It was a new experience for the Sheriff to be covered by his own revolve. 
siood perfectly still, white with rage. 
clinched teeth. 

* My husband,” answered the girl calmly. 
this morning.” 

s Sheit eeted He gaoler’s voice. “ Where are you?” ) 

“Tell him our men off, and send them | ee i 

The ment in cs 1em home,” cried the girl. 

_, The old gaoler halted outside the passage. “I don’t want to disturb an’ the 
Sheriff if you’re sweetheartin’, Lelota,” he said, “but I'm goin’ Off to. bed “When 
you've done confebberlatin’ just lock up for the night, will you? I’ve sent your 
men home, Sheriff. Tell that tramp, Lelota, he'd better make afresh start in’ the 
mornin’. Good-night, Sheriff.” ee 

“ Say good-night to him,” significantly urged Lelota, with a slight movement of 
the revolver. : ; 

eel ae the Sheriff sulkily. : 

ty -night, eriff,” replied the old : i 
roman wonder if you canght cold——” ey heal Wi doe care 
still. 

i cs os mb Bs oe pa peas to the opén iron door leading into the gaol corrido:. 
ae e Sheriff glared at her, but went silently on until they came to the tramp’s 
The girl motioned to him to enter, li . iff s: : 

oe the bea lite-che in ve enter, and slipped to the door. The Sheriff sat down 
wth ne ag over the border and safe to-morrow,” said the girl. “Then I'll let you 

‘* It was alla plant,” growled the Sheriff, waking from his leth: “ Tsee itnow.” 

“Yes,” said the girl; ‘he was wounded and couldn't bee opanth 

3 hilar A ant get away, so he hit upon the 
gal as the safest Ge for him till the hue and ery had blown zit That ae why 
e ae you knock him down when he pretended to be drunk, you brute, you.” 
at e Sheriff looked at one huge leg-of-mutton fist with a ray of satisfaction in his 
u Lens. I did hit him hard,” he said, and relapsed into apathy again. 
poe held her glittering ring before his dazed eyes, then crept softly away tv 
pray for the handsome dare-devil flying at breakneck speed through the dewy night. 


“Gone; an’ you've helped him 
I'll git him yet.” S 


He 
“What's he to you?” he hissed between 


“We were married the first thing 


assaye. 
They heard his door slam, and all was 


seco 
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PEARSON’S STORY . TELLER. 
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ONE PENNY. EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ININPRENARINAN ANI SEMEL RAAT 


ENTIRELY DEVOTED To SERIAL STORIES. 


Eight in each Number. 


THE JOHN NOBLE 


HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES 


THREE NEW FASHIONABLE SMART DESIGNS 
Direct from the Largest Firm of Costume Manufacturers in the World. 
EACH COSTUME SCIENTIFICALLY CUT, TAILOR-MADE THROUGHOUT, AND BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED 
In John Noble's own Factories, where over 1,000 workers are employed under the strictest conditions of Sanitation and Cleanliness. 


PuPePrrre® 
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OBSERVE CLOSELY THE STYLE, CUT, MAKE, AND FINISH of 
these Designs. Of imitations there are many, but there is 
absolutely nothing in the world to equal The John Noble 


Half-Guinea Costumes for Stylish Appearance, Dura- 
bility, and Actual Money Value. Intending purchasers 
are asKed to remember that these Costumes are 
Guaranteed Made Absolutely Without Sweating. 


“| > 


Mra. W. B. W., Rosemount, Aberdeen, writes : 
I to acknow! e receipt of Costume this 

. It would impossible to 
how delighted I am wich it, and all Ican say 
fs that I shal) eves: pay 10s. or is. fur the ( 
MAEING of a dress in, when I can get such i 
opi value as you have sent.” 


JOHN NOBLE | 
CHEVIOT 
SERGE cxcoo., 


In which these Costumes are 

made, is the same quality worn 

by Miss Bécker at the time of e 

her rescue from the disastrous 

wreck of the “Elbe.” It is 

a fabric of world-wide fame and ‘ 

durability, and, being extra 

double width (S2in.) it cuts to 

the best advantage in making 

pera a The solours are per- 

ectly consequently it may 

be washed whenever ni 

arises; and any reer of Pearson's 

Weekly can secure a Full Dress 

Le of f 
' 
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JOHN NOBLE 
KNOCKABOUT 
FROCKS SGIRLS 


| are indisputably the most marvel- 
lous ee ever offered. 
very frock thorough; 
ROM well made in the John 


F 

Woble Cheviot Serge, 
1/6 with saddle top, long 
full sleeves, and pocket, 


Eacu. ; 
*  allowi leuty of free- 
dom for the lunbee UG 


Please consider the following 
prices : 
Lengths... 21 26 27 80 88 
Prices ... 1/6,2/-,2/6,3/-,3/6 
Lengths... 36 39 42 45in. 
Prices ... @/-, 4/6, 5/-, 8/- each. 

Postage 44d. extra. 

Every purchaser delighted. The 
| lengths stated are from top of neck 
Vand to bottom of skirt in front. 


COLOURS: Black, Wavy, 

Myrtle, Bronze Green, 

Blectrio jue, Ruby, Tan, 
Drab, or Grey. 


SEE 


SIX YARDS FOR 7/6. ‘ 
Carriage 9d. extra. y 
COLOURS: Black, Navy, | 

Brown, Myrtle, Bronze Green, 

Blectrio E-ue, Ruby, 

Drab, or Grey. 


Mrs. EB. M. R., Kingshall Road, Beckenham, 
writes: ‘I have had one of your Navy Blue 
Berges in wear for three years, and it looks 
well now. I shall be most pleased to recom- 


Mrs. C., Compton Bishop, Somerset, writes: 
“I have long thought the John Noble goods 
are the best, and am more than ever convinced 


of their excellence. Iam very pleased with ay x he Bm Vf | ‘2 a" 
the Amazon Cloth Costume at 90." ne nN By Reo A & a eR rs : mend them to my friends. 
MODEL 374—-10/6. MODEL 375—-10/6. | MODEL 376~10'6. 
ma teh, refit ty Met | Wawa pm wr tah Mek | nA ce 
é 4 , : Number of the design required, aleo colour of mate= i & 
rial, and ll urders direct to John Noble Lid,, yy rial, and post all ordere direct to John Nudie Ltd., 
The Werhease, Afanchester. pat ene og ater Rl to Juhn Noble Lid., The Warehouse, Manchester. 


MODEL 376.—Lady's Half-Guinea Cos- 
tume, perfectly cut from a fashionable 
model, and made in the John Noble 
Cheviot Serge. The bodice at the back 
hasa pointed saddle, ending in two points 
at the front, and the sleeves, cut in the 
latest style, are abundantly wide. The 
skirt, in the new Godet shape, is grace- 


{MODEL S74 ady's Matt-Guioes Coe: || moDET 378. Lady's Halt_Ouinee Oo. 
e 
the John Noble Cheviot Serge, compris- Jonn’ Meaee Clavie: Serse. pice Pst of 
ing stylish Godet Costume Shin wits | full wide plain Godet skirt, finished at 
ee ae nae bit pegs dice, made | the hem with two rows tailor stitching, 
box-pleat down centre, trimmed bold silk Nee eee a eet eosin, wane 
cord and three fashionable buttons. The | Wien stan: ody collar, three pertect Box= 
collar and cuffs and the extreme edge of | iP *y fully full, and the hem, to- 
trimmed silk pleats back and front, and de- gether with the cuffs, collar, 
Shelekire ere wee Neoee = tachable belt. The saddle and and saddle of Bodice, are trine 0/6 
Gere eaahivontlytull,ond Gls 1 0 / 6 sleeves are lined, and the cos- med bold silk cord. The belt is 
rai can cleaves axe lined tame is tailor-made through- attached to the skirt, and the price of the 
saddle and sleeves are lined. | out. Price complete only 10.6, packed in | Coo iets Costume is only 106, packed in 
Price complete only 10.6, packed in box | Dox and sent carriage paid for 04. extra. 
and sent carriage paid for 0d. extra. i box sent carriage paid for 8d. extra. 
COLOURS.—Any of the above Costumes can be supplied in Black, Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Bronze Green, 
Electric Blue, Ruby, Tan, Drab, or Grey. The above signs are also suppliel in the Johu Noble Homespun, a very 
smurt duruble inaterial for letter wear, in Grey, Fawn, Drab, Slate, Electric Heather, &e., peice ouly 14/9 each, carri ure extra. 
THE ‘ OK OF THE SERGE,”? now in its ninth edition, and Jo‘in Noble's Fashion Sheets, contain beautifully executed 
illustrations und descriptive particulars of up-to-date Costumes, Mantles, Blanes &e., for Dulce ee Chiles s eee rite for 
Iso for Patterns of the Materials uscd in the making of the above Costumes, sent post free on application. 
mi oreo tse Urders, and Postal Orders should be crossed London and Midland Bank, and made pail le to Johu Noble Lid, 
Manchester. 5 
which are always inferior, and remember that John Noble Ltl. have no agents, no travellers, or 
Sere ee te eR ra auly be obuined direct from their Manchester Establishmeuts, Please mention Mearson's 


Weekty when ordering. 


PRESENTS THAT ARE USEFUL 


Are always more acceptable than articles made only to look at, and what can be more acceptable as a Seasonable 
Gift to a lady or child than one of the John Noble Cheviot Serge Costumes, which have attained unprecedeuted 
opularity the wide world over. : 


JOHN NOBLE LTD, wascrous. MANCHESTER, 


The Copyright of the abovu designs, Le, és protected. Please mention Peurson's Weekly when ordoring. 
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cs JOUN Grants WHInDBALL. » 


By PETER PARR. 


WAS a cold, windy afternoon in January. John 
Grant sat by the bright fire that blazed in the 
open grate in his room in the Temple, his head 
resting against the soft cushions of the chair, his 
eyes closed, as if at with all the world. 
hough a briefless and penniless barrister, John 
Grant was not the man to waste his days and 
impair his digestion by worry and useless fretting. 
What if he were three months in arrears for his 
board and lodging? Men before him had been in 
the same predicament, and had lived to laugh at the 
trivial circumstances over a bottle of Burgundy. 
Why should not Fortune so favour him P 

te was true the authorities were i for 


, payment of his rent, but time would remove all 
such petty annoyances—as it had done in numerous cases before. 
There was Tom Packet. John remembered his case so well now 


because it was not unlike his own in respect of debts. 

Tom had been a schoolmate and chum of John’s—poor as a church mouse and, 
with no prospect of getting on in the world, for he always would look on the dark 
side of life. “Poor Tom,” people had said; “he is a candidate for the almshouse or 
the suicide’s grave,” and it seems that they had not been far wrong, for he was 
actually contemplating blowing out his own brains when he was interrupted in the 

roneeling by the arrival of the tman, who brought a letter announcing the 
dentli of a distant relative who left him a fortune of a quarter of a million. A 
week from that time Tom related the circumstance at a costly banquet which he 
had given to a few of his old friends. 

But there was no relative whom John Grant could think of just then who could 
he depended upon to die at so opportune a time, and even if they should, the 
absence of wealth among them precluded all possibility of a rich inheritance 
coming to him. And as to clients—well, they had been so tardy as to afford no 
basis upon which to build prospects for the future. What then? 

As if in answer to this question there came a soft tap at the door. The next 
moment it was opened and a woman entered. She nodded as she came in, then 
advancing with a graceful step, threw herself into a chuir before him. 

As John's eyes dwelt apes her he saw a slender, soRpls figure, full of unstudied 
grace and energy ; a well-shaped head covered with a rebellious mass of burnt curls ; 
a face of more than passing loveliness, with a suspicion of coquetry in her glance. 

She seemed perfectly at ease under his scrutinising gaze, and with cool delibera- 
tion removed her gloves, drew a silver card-case from a leathern hand-bag which 
she carried, and extracting a delicate bit of pasteboard therefrom, tossed it upon the 
table at John's side. He took up the card and read : 


“FLORENCE DANGERFIELD, RusHwoop HALL.” 


“Pardon my abrupt intrusion,” she said, in a low, well-modulated voice. 
“You are Mr. John Grant, I presume?” 

John bowed assent, a look of pleasing expectancy upon his face. 

“If youare not otherwise occupied now,” she went on, fixing a pair of very large 
grey eyes upon the young barrister, I should like to consult you regarding a matter 
that requires me to have the counsel of a legal adviser at once.” 

“My time is yours; I shall be only too happy to serve you, Miss Dangerfield,” 
replied John, in an affable tone, throwing a Bomies more of stress on the “ Miss” 
than the occasion called for. 

A slight colouring suffused her cheek as she made a graceful inclination of 
the head, and the young lawyer noticed with a feeling akin to gratification that 
she did not correct him in the use of the prefix, for John Grant was one of 
those individuals to whom beauty is inconceivably more interesting when free 
from the meshes of the matrimonial net. 

“‘T hardly know how to begin that which I wish to say to you,” she continued, 
a faint shadow crossing the transparent beauty of her face. “It isa subject that 
is painful to me, and one which I would willingly avoid if I could do so.” 

She paused, and for some moments seemed A tebe 
as to how she should proceed. 

John watched her dpe a feeling of vague per- 
pee as to the object of her visit stirring in his 

reast, 8 look of undisguised admiration upon his 
face. A swift glance at the visitor was sufficient to 
convince him that his prospective client was a person 
of ample means. The rich laces that graced her 
costly, close-fitting gown, the gleam of diamond rings 
upon her white, shapely fingers, as well as her 
appearance and manner, all served to strengthen this 
conviction, and caused visions of crisp, new bank-notes 
to flit before his pleased imagination. 

“The matter of which I wish to speak,” said the fair 
visitor, tapping the arm of the chair with a gold pencil- 
case, and fixing a most engaging look upon Grant, “is 
in reference to the very trying position in which I am 

laced by reason of certain provisions in a will. 

“The condition imposed upon me,” she went on, “is not only ee 
very trying and disagreeable to myself, but bids fair to deprive 
me of certain rights and benefits which are justly mine. I am made subject to 
the domination of those who have no conception of justice, and who have, by their 
cruelty and despotism, driven me to the verge of despair. With no one of my 
own blood to care for me or offer protection, I am wholly at the mercy of strangers, 
whose selfish has made them blind to all reason and deaf to entreaty.” 

She paused. Her head drooped, and there was a gleam of moisture in her eye 
as she lifted a delicate lace handkerchief of exquisite design to her face. 

John was deeply touched by these signs of distress. 

“T shall not go over all I have suffered,” she went on, after a few moments of 
silence, ‘ but will give Pe the necessary facts as briefly as I can. A short time 
ago a relative of mine died, leaving a large fortune, and, being the only one who had 
any claim upon him, I was, of course, the chief legatee in the deceased's will. But 


being a somewhat strange and eccentric personage, the deceased made certain 
conditions and stipulations in his will by which I am made subject to the authorit; 
of others, till I marry or attain faa pest ab But thie is not the worst. This wi 
also specifies that unless I s marry before a certain date the bulk of the 
inheritance, which in justice should be mine, will go to another. You can readily 

reeive the predicament I am placed in, and it is to obtain your assistance in 
a evaing some means by which I can escape the tyranny of my guardians and secure 
control of what is mine that I have come to you. s 

“You may think it strange that I have not laid this matter before my own 
solicitors or thoes of my deceased relative and benefactor; but as they now have 
charge of my affairs, and are receiving handsome fees for their services, and will 
continue to do so while the business is in their 
hands, you can easily see that they will not h 
on any movement to deprive them of this source of 
revenue.” 

“You are right,” said John. “It is not likely 
that they, being interested in the issue, will give you 
the proper advice. You certainly did a wise thing 
ne rate counsel Yan another source. a 
8 ppy to aid you in any way possible, 
and I dare say we shall easily find some way 
out of the difficulty.” 

“Oh, Mr. Grant, you don't know 
what relief your assurance gives me! A 
I had wn so miserable under the y 
strain of mental worry and ill-treatment 
that I have almost despaired of ever | 
gaining even a brief respite from my | 
troubles.” 

“Then you must take hope,” in a / 
tone that was meant to be kind and re- 


assuring. “ Have youa copy of the will?” 
“Unfortunately I have not—that is, 
as a whole. But I managed to secure = 


a copy of that part of the will which im- 
poses the obligations upon me. This may 
give you all the information necessary.” 

“That will do for the present, at least.” 

The visitor drew from her hand-bag a large sheet of paper, written upon in a 
delicate feminine hand, and gave it to John. She then drew a roll of notes from the 
same place, and selecting ten of five pounds each, laid them upon the table at 
Grant's side. 

“Please re this as a retainer,” she said, with some confusion. ‘ You must 
pardon me; perhaps I should have given you this before asking your advice, but I 
am ignorant of business affairs.” 

John could hardly suppress a gasp ashe glanced at the notes. He managed to 
murmur something like thanks with an assurance that her manner of doing business 
was entirely satisfactory ; and as to fees—that was a matter of minor consideration. 

Unfolding the document’ she had given him, he read it through carefully. He 
noted, with great satisfaction, that the eatate willed to his fair visitor was valued at 
little less than one hundred and fifty thousand, and the conditions im were 
plainly set forth. They were not serious ones. The first stipulated that the 
property, as well as the guardianship of the girl, should be in the hands of the 
administrators and dian therein named until she should become of age or 
marry, and that should she fail to marry before a certain date, the bulk of the entire 
estate should go to another, a benefactor of the testator therein named. 

When he had finished reading the document, absorbed in thought, he said: 
“Might I ask when you will come of age?” 

“Just one year from to-day,” she said. 

John knit his brows and reflected a moment. Then he asked some questions 
regarding other points of the will. She replied readily, and for half-an-hour the 
two Sees on ag ject of the will and its provisions. 

ss me see,” said John, again referring to the dogument in his hand; “it is 
provided that you lose the bulk of the fortune cailees 
you marry on or before January the 14th, and that is j 
this very day!” 

“Yes,” she responded in a faint voice. “Oh, Mr. 
Grant! what shall Ido? What can I do?” 

The young lawyer shifted uneasily in his chair, his 
countenance rev: g deep cogitation and perplexity. 

Miss Dangerfield sat toying restlessly with a trinket 
suspended from her bracelet. She looked very beau- 
tiful—so John thought, and so would anyone have 
pha she sat in the glow of the lamp, her 
os _ _ . curls making a a oa to 
and intensifying era 90 do uty of her face. 

It was some moments before the silence was broken. 

“T can see but one way out of this very unpleasant predicament,” said John. 

“ And that is——?” 

“You must be married.” 

She sat staring at him, pale and wondering. 

He moved nervously in his chair while E slowly folded the document she 
had given him. 

“Impossible!” she said, with a gasp. “ Such a thought has never entered m: 
head—and—why, I have not even a young gentleman Gate” She pa 
abruptly, a oep ban mantling her cheek. 

John rose hastily and paced the room, his countenance betraying great mental 
perturbation. For some moments he continued thus; then, seating himeelf 
etengtly. be turned to the girl: 

.. “I might arrange the matter for you,” he said, a bold resolution shaping 
iteelf in his mind. 
She cast a quick, questioning glance at him as he spoke, but did not utter 
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He glanced at the clock which was standing on the mantlepiece. 

“It is five minutes past one,” he said slowly. “In recisel one h d 
fifty-five minutes you will have lost nearly £75,000 if eh are ae hissed: re 
the regi "a office is closed at three.” 

fe es 

“Su t wo amazin; ost criminal!” he wen ingly. 
“ As your adviser I feel it my duty to save you from emen e, Hele 
such Aieanton . You must be married this very day !” 

He paused. ae 7 re) 

She sat looking at him white and breathless, a nervous ( LB ? 
twitching about her lips. , 

“Miss Dangerfield, will you marry me?” 

John Grant rose as pronounced the words, and 
stood looking at her calmly, though there was a stran 
fluttering at his heart. He had been thinking rapidly 
before he spoke. He was but a briefless and penniless 
barrister—he was her adviser; he had much to gain and 
nothing to lose. 

A little gasp came from the girl's lips; a pallor swept 
over her face; she made a quick, nervous gesture with 
her hand. 

ms Surely—surely—you—you cannot mean it!” she 
said. 
“Why not?” he replied, drawing near. “It is a 
simple act of compliance with an imposed obligation. I 
have suggested it as the surest means of accomplishing 
your emancipation from persecution, as well as securing 
that of yours which would go to another.” 

She did not reply. She sat staring vacantly before her, looking very helpless and 
very beautiful. John continued : 

“Should you choose to heed my counsel in this matter you will need have no 
fears that I will in any manner abuee the trust placed in me.’ 

“I—I was not thinking of that,” she said hurriedly. “I have already learned 
that you are honourable = trustworthy, else I should not have confided in you thus 
far. Itis very kind of you, but——” 

‘ Hee paused, pressed her hands to her forehead, then let them drop listlessly in 
er lap. 

John glanced at the clock, then at the ee She rose bamely. a strange light 
shining in her eyes, a vivid flush upon her cheeks. She stood before him, superb, 
queenly in her beauty. 

“‘May Heaven help me to do what is best!” she said. “Mr. Grant, I accept 
your offer—I—I will be your wife!” A little sob escaped her. 

“Then we must lose no time,” said John, with a big effort at calmness. “I will 
go out now and secure a couple of my friends as witnesses. I shall be here again in 
less than half an hour.” 

He drew on his overcoat, took his hat, and, jamming it 
on his head, hurried from the room. In half an hour he 
returned with a couple of young men. He found Miss 
Dangerfield awaiting him im- patiently. Ah, how superbly 
beautiful she was! 

What followed seemed 
The drive to the registrar's 
—the low, gruff voice of the 

They were driving back 
tiful she was! Her very pre- 
yet—who was she ? . 

She laid her hand gently, yet Sony: upon his arm. 

“ You will please drive me : to the Temple Station,” she 
suid. “I must return home without fail by the 2.30 train.” 

“And I?” he said. 

“Will hear from me in a few days.” That was all. , 

He stood beside her in the station’s dim light. As he helped her into the train 
she thrust a small package into his hand. A hurried good-bye, the train moved on 
and he was alone. . 

He returned to his rooms and threw himself into a chair. He broke the seal of 
the package given him. It contained a number of large notes—£500 in all—and the 
photograph of a woman of wondrous beauty—his wife ! 

It was late on the following morning when 
John Grant awoke. The strange events of 
the preceding night rushed back through his 
brain. He got up and made a hasty toilet, a 
vague indefinable suspicion that it had all 
been a dream coming over him. 

He thrust his hand into his pocket. No, it 
was no dream. There was the photo she had 
given him, and, what was more substantial 
evidence of reality, the huge roll of notes! 

Thrusting them back into his pocket, he 
descended the stairs. As he passed through 
the hall he was met by a boy, who handed him 
a telegram. 

He tore it open and read as follows: 

B—, January 15, 18—. 
Come here at once. Business important to yourself, 
: HULBERT AND CLYDE. 

“Bless my stars! What can this mean?” 
ejaculated John. “ What business can Hulbert 
and Clyde have with me? Well, st 
events are coming in shoals with a vengeance!” 

He ate a hasty breakfast and took a cab to the city. 

On his arrival he found Philip Hulbert, the senior 
member of the firm, alone in his private office. 

“ Allow me to congratulate en on your good fortune,” 
said Hulbert, as the two shook hands. “I suppose you 
have not yet heard the news Ges 

“TI have heard nothing; Iam here in response to your 
despatch. That is all.” : 

“ Ah, to be sure. well? am ao to inform you 
that your old friend Tom Packet is dead!” 

“ Dead ! Tom dead? That is, indeed, sad news.” 

“Yes, poor Tom! He died about a week ago, 
after a brief illness, and since that time we have 
been trying to find some traces of you. You know, 
I suppose, that Tom inherited a beam, fortune 
some two years ago. Well, he willed the 
bulk of Lediragerd £150,000—to you, and this is 
why you were sent for.” 


like a strange dream to John. 
office—the marriage ceremony 
registrar. 

from the office. How beau- 
sence thrilled — intoxicated, 
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John looked at the old lawyer in stupefied amazement. Could it be ible that 
he had heard aright? Had the goddess of fortune suddenly opened all her stores to 
him P 

“ What—what did you say?” he said with a gasp. 

Hulbert ted his words. ‘ ; 

“Impossible !—there must be some mistake,” he said. 

“No, it is the truth; I myself drew up the will.” 

“ But I heard Tom was married about a year ago, and surely his wife——” 

“So he was, and that is where the trouble began. You see the woman Tom 
married was not suited to him, poor boy, and they quarrelled, almost at the altar. 
She was an actress, vain and selfish, with an awful temper, but as beautiful as a 
Peri. She was a desperate flirt, avaricious, exacting, and a superb spendthrift. They 
lived a cat-and-dog life till some three months ago, when 
they separated. Then Tom died. But, as I said before, he 
had made his will, ueathing to yourself a por- 
tion of his fortune. only leaving for her that which she 
was entitled to under the law. Poor Tom! he had be- 
come so prejudiced against women in general, that he 
seemed determined that none of them should enjoy his 
wealth, for a time at least, so he made a provision in his 
will that you should forfeit all benefits under it if 
you married within five years from the date cf the 
document——” 

é John uttered a choking gasp. He looked at the 
speaker, pallid and aghast. 
“What !—what’s the matter?” exclaimed Hulbert. 
“You don't mean to tell me that——” 

“Yes, I mean it,” said John, in a faint, husky voice. “I 
was married yesterday !" 

“Then, by Heaven! you have lost £150,000!" thundered 
the old lawyer, bringing his fist down upon the table with a 
tremendous thump. 

John sat silent, staring stupidly before him. 

“How did it happen? I bad you were single only two 
days ago. It must have been sudden.” 

John explained, giving a brief account of his romantic 
adventure of the day before, displaying the picture of the 
strange beauty when he had finished. 

The old lawyer's face grew purple with suppressed ex- 
citement 

“John Grant!” he said, pointing his bony finger at the 
picture, “we have all been outwitted, beaten by that little 
shrew. That woman is Tom Packet's wife!” 

John uttered a groan. 

“Then all is up with mid prospects,” he said faintly. 

“Exactly. I see it all. She laid the whole scheme and 
inveigled you into marriage that you might forfeit your 
interest in the estate, knowing it would revert to her us the 
only legal claimant, and as under the law you would have 
no claims upon her undivided property, even though you had 
married her, she now has matters in her own hands. Of course, the story 
she told you was all concocted for the occasion. By George! that woman ought 
to have been a lawyer! And, by the way, here is a letter that was sent here for 

es by a messenger this morning. It’s from 
er or I'm mistaken.” 

He drew a perfumed missive from his desk 
as he spoke, and gave it to John, who opened 
it and read: 


My DEAR Mr. Grant (pardon me for omitting the 
word ‘husband ’’),—When you receive this you will 
have doubtless learned the sequel to my little episode at 
yourchambers inthe Temple. No doubt you will heap 
upon me much (and just) condemnation, and like my 
lute husband (poor soul) vow to revenge yourself on the 
weaker sex. But let me warn you that such conduct 
is ag unwise us it is unprofitable. Morbid, revengeful 
passions are not only vulgar and barbaric, but tend to 
sour the disposition, spoil the appetite, and impair the 
digestion, thus defeating all hope of future enjoyment, 
social or domestic. Whilo I shall uot venture to 
hope for your pardon for the base deception practised 
upon you, I feel that your sense of justice will induce 
yon to view my acts with less harshness when you 
reflect that 1 am but a weak I ttle woman, pitted 
against a number of shrewd, worldly men, armed with 
it resolute and selfish purpose, and cyuipped with 
a formidable array of mental strength and sagacity. 

I started for the Continent at once, and it is hardly necessary to remind one of your high 
legal attainments that my long, voluntary ubsence will afford an excellent plea for a divorce 
under the plea of abandonment and desertion. 

You areu young man—ambitious, I am led to infor—and in depriving you uf a fortune (which, 
after ull, is but the extinguisher of noble ambition and 
the promoter of mental degradation) 1 have simply re- 
moved from your path that which would have proved a 
serious impediment to success in your struggle for fame 
and distinction. 

I am ambitious, and am doubly conscious of my 
weakness—shull I say, depravity ?— when I think of my 
willingness to encumber myself with the vulgar accumula- 
tions of avarice and greed; yet the comforts and the 
small degree of independence which these will purchase 
will, in a manner, compensate me for the humiliating 
knowledge of my mental inferiority. 

With best wishes for your success, and profound 
gratitude for the assistance which my base deception and 
your vanity allow me to obtain from you, 


Tam, 
Gratefully yours, 
Mrs. Tuomas Packet, 
Or, if you will, Mrs. Jonn Grant. 


When John had read the letter, he passed it 
to Hulbert, who read it, then leant back in his 
chair and surveyed the Figs 3 barrister with a 
cool, scrutinising gaze. For some moments they 
sat thus without speaking. He has been out- 
witted by a woman, like many another before 
him, thought the senior member of Hulbert 
and Clyde, and then his thoughts gave place 
to words. 

“ John Grant,” he said, “you are an ass.” 

And John nodded assent. 


“OU see, Bill an’ I wuz jest 
like brothers; wuz raised 
on jinin’ farms; he wuz his 
folks’ only child, an’ I wuz 
my folks’ only one. So 
nat'ril like we growed up together, 
lovin’ an’ sympathisin’ with each 
other. What I knowed I told Bill, 
an’ what Bill knowed he told me, 
un’ what neither on us knowed— 
why, that warn’s wuth nothin’! 
If I hadn't got over my brazgin’ 
days, I'd say that in our time Bill 
; an’ I wuz just about the sparkinest 
chaps in the village, leastwise, that’s what the girls thought; but, to be honest 
about it, there wuz only two uv them girls we courted—Bill an’ I, he courtin’ one an 
I t'other. You see, we sung in the choir, an’ as our good luck would have it we got 
sot on the sopranner, an’ the alto, an’ bimeby—oh, well, after courtin’ uv ‘em a while 
—a yeur or so for that matter—we up an’ married ‘em, an’ the old folks gin us 
the farms, jinin’ farms, where we boys had lived all our lives. Lizzie, my wife, had 
always been powerful friendly with Marthy, Bill's wife; them two girls never met u 
but what they wuz huggin’ an’ kissin’ an’ curryin’ on, like girls does; for women aint 
like men—they can’t control theirselves an’ their feelin’s like the stronger sext does. 

I tell you it wuz happy times for Lizzie an’ me an’ Marthy an’ Bill—happy 
times on the jinin’ farms, with the pastures full uv fat cattle an’ the barns full uv 
hay an’ grain, an’ the twin cottages full uv love an’ contentment: Then when 
Cyrus come—our little boy—var first an’ only one ! why, when he come, I wuz jest 
so happy an’ so grateful that if I hadn't heen a man I guess I'd have hollered— 
maybe cried—with joy. Wanted to call the little tyke Bill, but Bill wouldn't hear 
to nothin’ but Cyrus. You see, he Lought a cyclopeedy the winter we wuz all 
married, an’ had been readin’ in it uv a great foreign warrior named Cyrus that 
lived a long while ago. 

“ Land of Goschen, Bill!” I sez, “ you don't reckon the baby'll ever get to be a 
soldier?” 

* Well, I don't know about that,” sez Bill. “There's no tellin’. At any rate, 
Cyrus Ketcham has an uncommon sound for a name: so Cyrus it must be, an’ when 
he’s seven years old I'll give him the finest colt in the districk.” 

So we culled him Cyrus, an’ he grew up lovin’ an’ bein’ loved by everybody. 

Well, along about two years—or, say, eighteen months or so—after Cyrus come 
to us a little girl buby come to Bill an’ Marthy. an’ of all the purty sweet little 
things you ever see, that little girl ir was the purtiest an’ aweetest! Looked 
just like one of them crockery dolls you by in the town—all pink an’ white, with 
his Lrown eyes here, an’ teeny weeny mouth here, an’ a nose an’ ears, you'd have 
avorn they wuz wax—they wuz so small an’ fragile. Never darst hold her for fear 
I'd break her, an’ it terrified me to death to see the way Marthy an’ Lizzie would 
toss her ubout, an’ trot her—so—on their knees or pat her—so—on the back when 
she wuz troublesome like the wimmin folks sez all healthy babies is afore they're 
three mouths old. 

“ You're goin’ to have the namin’ uv her,” sez Bill to me. 

“ Yes,” says Marthy, “ we made it up between us long ago that you should have 
the namin’ uv our baby like we had the namin’ uv yourn.” 

Then, kind uv objectin’ like— for I was always u powerful terase—I sez: ‘“ How 
would Cleopatry do fora name? or Venis? I have been readin’ the cyclopeedy 
myself, I'd lave you know.” 

An’ then I laffed one uv them provokin’ laffs uv mine—oh, I tell ye, I was the worst 
feller for makin’ fun uv folks you ever see! But I meant it all in fun, for when I 
sees they didn't like my funnin’ I sez: “ Bill,” sez I, ‘“‘an' Marthy, there’s only one 
name I'd love above all the rest to call your little lambkin, an’ that’s the dearest 
name on earth to me—the name of Lizzie, my wife!” 

That just suited ‘em to a T. an’ always after that she wuz called leetle Lizzie, an’ 
it suited her, that name did, like it wuz made for her an’ she for it. We made it u 
then—perhaps more in fun than in anythin’ else—that when the children prowed 
up, Cyrus and leetle Lizzie, they should get married together, an’ have both the 
furms an’ be happy, an’ be a blessin’ to us all in our old age. We made it up in fun, 
perhaps, but down in our hearts it wuz our prayer jest the same, and God heard the 
prayer an’ granted it to be so. 

hey played together, they lived together ; together they tended the school an’ 
went blackberrin’; there wuz treats an’ skatin’ an’ slidin’—oh, the happiest times uv 
youth! and all those times our boy Cyrus an’ leetle Lizzie went lovin ly together! 
hat made me start so—what made me ask of Bill onetime: “ Are we a-gettin’ 
old, Bill?” That wuz one Christmas night when as we set round the fire in Bill's 
front room, Cyrus come to us, holdin’ leetle Lizzie by the hand, an’ they asked us 
could they get married come next Christmas? Why, it seemed only yesterday that 
they wuz chicks eget How swift the years go Ly when they are Vapny years! 

** Reuben,” sez Bill to me, “ let's go down cellar an’ draw a pitcher uv cider!” 

Marthy 


You see that, bein’ men, it wuzn't for us to make a show uv ourselves. 
an’ Lizzie just bugged each other, an’ Jaughed an’ cried—they wuz so glad! Then 
they hugged Cyrus an’ leetle Lizzie an’ talked an’ laughed! Well, it did beat all 
how them women folks did talk an’ laff and then Cyrus said he'd go out an’ throw 
some fodder in to the bullocks, an’ Bill an’ I—well, we went down to the cellar an’ 
drew that pitcher uv cider. 

It ain't for me to tell now uv the meller sweetness uv their courtin’ time; I 
couldn't do it if I tried. Oh, how we loved ’em both! Yet, once in the early 
summer-time, our boy Cyrus has come to me and said: “ Father, I want you to let 
me go away to be a soldier. The voice of duty that you've always taught me to obey 
summons me now. 

; ss God in Heaven,” I thought, “ you have given us this child only to take him 
rom us!” 

But then came the second thought: “Steady, Reuben! 
man! Steady, Reuben; be a man!” 

“Yer mother,” sez I; “ yer mother—it will break her heart!" 

“She leaves it-all to you, father.” 

“ But—the other—the—other, Cyrus—leetle Lizzie—ye know .” 


You are a man; bea 
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“She is content,” sez he. sais ‘ 
frets swept through me like a cyclone. It wuz all Bill's fault ; that soldier 
name had done it all—the cyclopeedy with its lies had pizened Bill's mind to put 
is trouble on me an’ mine! ‘ ; . 
oa eae thousan’ times no! These wuz coward’s feelin’s an they misbecome 
me, the ache here in this heart uv mine had no business there. The better uv me 
called to me an’ said: “ Pull yourself ther, Reuben Ketcham, an’ be a man. 

Well, after he went away, leetle Lizzie wuz more to usn ever before; wuz at 
our house all the time; called Lizzie“ mother ;" wuz contented, in her woman's 
way, willin’ to do her part, waitin’ an’ watchin’ an’ prayin’ for him to come back. 
They sent him boxes of good things every fortnight. mother an leetle Lizzie did ; 
there wuzn't a minute uv the day that they wuzn't talkin’ uv him. 

Well—ye see, I must tell it my own way—he Lys killed. In the very first battle 
Cyrus got killed. The rest uv the soldiers turned to retreat, because there wuz too 
many for ‘em on the other side. But Cyrus stood right up; he wuz the warrior 
Bill said as how he wuz goin’ to be; our boy wuzn't the kind to run. They tell 
ime there wuz bullet holes here,an’ here—all over his breast. We always knew our 
boy wuz a hero! Son . 

Ye can thank God ye wuzn't at the jinin’ farms when the news came he'd got 
killed. Tle neighbours, they were there, uv course, to kind of hold us up an 
comfort us. Bill an’ I sot all day in the woodshed, holdin’ hands an’ lookin’ away 
from each other, so; never said a word; jest sot there. sympathisin’ an’ holdin’ 
hands. If we'd been women, Bill an’ I would uv cried an’ beat our forrids an’ hung 
round each other's neck, like the women folk done. Bein’ we wuz men, we Jest set 
there in the woodshed, away from the rest, holdin’ hands an’ sympathisin’. 

From that time on leetle Lizzie wuz our daughter—our very daughter, all that 
wuz left to us uv our boy. She never shed a tear; crept like a shadder round the 
house un’ up the front walk an’ through the garden. Her heart wuz broke. You 
could see it in the leetle lambkin’s eyes, an’ hear it in her voice. Wanted to tell her 
sometimes when she kissed me and called me “ father ”—wanted to tell her: “‘ Leetle 
Lizzie, let me help yer bear yer load. Speak out the sorrer that’s in yer broken 
hart ; speak it out, Jeetle one, an’ let me help yer bear yer load.” 

But it wuzn't for a man to have them feelin'’s—leastwise, it isn't for him to tell uv 
‘em. So I held my peace an’ made no sign. : 

She jest droo an’ pined, an’ died. One mornin’ in sprin’she wuz standin’ in 
the garden, an’ all at once she threw her arms up, so, an’ fell upon her face, an’ when 
they got to her all that wuz left to us uv leetle Lizzie wuz her lifeless leetle body. 
I can’t tell of what happened next—uv the funeral an’ all that. I said this wuz in 
sprin'—an’ so it wuz Strom us; but it wuzcold ah’ winter here. 

One day mother says to me: ‘“ Reuben,” sez she, soft-like, “ Marthy an’ I is goin’ 
to the buryin’ ground bor awhile. Don't you reckon it would bea good time for you 
to step over an’ see Bill while we're gone ?” 

‘“‘ Mebbe so, mother,” sez I. 

It wuz a fine day. Cuttin’ across them fields, I thought to myself what I'd say 
to Bill to kind uv comfort him. I made it up that I’d speak about the time when 
we wuz boys together; uv how we used to slide down the hill, an’ go blackberrin ; uv 
how I jumped into the pond one day an’ saved him from bein’ drowned; uv the 
school, the choir meetin’s, the sparklin’ times; of the swimmin’ hole, the crow’s nest 
in the fir tree ; uv the sunny summer days an’ the snug winter nights when we wuz 
boys, an’ happy’ An’ then—— 

No, no! I couldn't go on like that. I’d break down. A man can’t be a mun 
more'n jest so far. 

Why did mother send me over to see Bill? I'd better stayed a’ home. I felt 
myself chokin’ up; if I hadn't took a chew uv terbacker, I'd ‘ave been cryin’ in a 
minute. 

The nearer I got to Bill's, the worst I hated to go in. Standin’ on the doorstep, 
I could hear the tall clock tickin’, solemnly inside—‘ tick-tock, tick-tock,” jest iis 
plain as if I wuz sittin’ aside uv it. The door wuz shet, yet I knew jest what Bill 
wuz doin’; he was settin’ in the old red easy chair lookin’ down at the floor—like 
this. Strange, ain’t it, how sometimes when you love folks you know jest what 
Ss doin’ without knowin’ anything about it. 

here warn't no use knockin’, but I knocked three times; so. Didn’t say a 
word; only jest knocked three times—that way, Didn't hear no answer—nuthin’ 
but the tickin’ uv the tall clock, an’ yet I knew that Bill heard me an’ that down in 
his heart he was sayin’ to me to come in. He never said a word, yet I knowed all 
cael ee ioe pil wok ea for me to come in. 

opened the door, keerful like, an’ slipped in. Didn't say nothin’; jest opened 
the door softly like, an’ slipped in. There sat Bill jest as I inowad he wie settia': 
lonesome like, ead like; his head nan down; he never looked up at me; never 
said a word—knowed I wuz there all the time, but never suid a word un’ never 
made a ye 

How changed Bill wuz—oh, Bill, how changed ye wuz. There wuz furrers in 
yer face, an’ yer hair wuz white—as white as—as white as mine! Looked small 
about the , thin and hump shouldered. 

Jest two ol’ men, that’s what we wuz ; an’ we had been boys together. 

Well, I stood there a while, kind uv hesitatin’ like, neither uv us sayin’ anything, 
until bimeby Bill he sort uv made a sign for me to set down. Didn’t s , didn't 
lift his eyes from the floor ; only made u sign, like this, in a weak, tremblin’ way— 
that wuz all. An’ I set down, an’ there we both set, neither uv us sayin’ a word, 
but both settin’ there, lovin’ each other an’ sympathisin’ as hard as we could, for 
that is the way with men. : 

Bimeby, like we’d kind uv made it up aforehand, we hitched closer, for when 
folks is in sorrer an’ trouble, they like to be close together. But not a word all the 
time, an’ hitchin’ closer an’ closer, why, bimeby we set side by side. So we set a 
spell longer, lovin’ an’ sympathisin’, us men folk do; thinkin’ uv the old times uv 
nei bevboed: erred uv the scl pare ae the past. The tall clock ticked, an’ that 

uz a e sound there wuz, excep’ when Bill gina sigh an’ i i too— 
lighten the load, ye know. , = 5 zs ae a 

Not a word come from either uv us; ’twas all we could do to set there, lovin’ 
each other an’ sympuathisin’. 

: All at once—for we couldn't stand it no longer—all at once we turned our faces 
t'other way an’ reached out, so, an’ groped with our hands, in this way, ‘till we found 
an’ held each other fastin a clasp uv tender meanin’. 

_ Then—God forgive me if Tone wrong—then I wisht I wuz a woman! For, 
bein’ a woman, I could have riz up, an’, standin’ so, I could have cried: “Come, 
Bill! come, let me hold ye in these arms; come, let us weep together, an’ let this 
broken heart uv mine speak through these tremblin’ lips to that broken heart uv 
rae Bil me ye ae much I love ye, an’ sympathise with ye!” 

ut—no! I wuz not 4 woman! I wuza man! an’ bein’ 
heart beak in’a man, J must Ict my 


I must hold my peace, an’ I must make no sign, 
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CHAPTER I. 
ae 3 THe S 1n THE Snow. 
an : ‘ AM a West-end physician. 
a i : At the time of the extra- 
: ordinary and very shocking 


events which I now com- 

mit to writing, I had been 

settled in Barrington Square, 

London for eight years. My 

ractice was even then considerable, and included many of the best class of the 

sic residents. Among my distinguished patients was the Baroness D'Imola, 
an Italian, who occupied a house in Lupus Place, not far from my own residence. 

On the night of the thirteenth of January I gave a children’s pe to which 
Alberto D'Imola, the only child of the Baroness, was invited. He was a quiet, 
reserved boy, with a refined, aristocratic face, and was about thirteen years old. 
He had been to my house before, and my children had been guests at Madame 
D'Imola’s. The boy was brought to the house at seven o'clock by a footman, who 
arranged to call for his young master at a quarter to eleven. 

Alberto was in the front drawing-room, dancing with one of my own daughters, 
when the butler announced that the servant had come for him. A child of Count 
Wrensperg’s, of the Austrian Embassy, was also present, and the butler announced 
the arrival of the Count’s carriage at the same time. 

The two boys left the room together, the butler conducting them downstairs to 
put on their wraps. It was an extremely cold night, and the snow was lying thickly 
upon the ground. 

My other young guests were departing in a rapid stream, as their carriages and 
servants arrived, when I was surprised to see the butler come in with a puzzled 
expression of face, and, after glancing carefully round the room, make his way to- 
warde me. 

“Well, what is it?” I asked. 

“I beg pardon, sir, but the Baroness D‘Imola’s man is still waiting for Master 
Albert. 4 told him I was sure the young gentleman had gone. but he says that is 
impossible, because Master Albert had strict orders not to leave without him.” 

T at once rose and went downstairs. In the hall I found the footman, a young 
man of the ordinary type, who appeared to be very much disturbed. 

“What is the matter?" I fais him. “ Master Alberto said good-bye and went 
downstairs twenty minutes ago. Didn't you see him?” 

“No, sir. I have been here all the time, and never caught a sight of him. The 
Baroness is so strict about his not going out by himself; I don’t know what she'll 
8a 


a, 2 ef 


I was still far from suspecting that anything serious had happened. 

“T should think he must be playing some practical joke on you,” I said. “ Per- 
haps when he came down you were out of the hall for a moment, and he ran on 
home before you.” 

The man shook his head. He did not seem to think this likely. On my putting 
further questions, however, he admitted having sat down in the butler’s room to 
wait for his young master’s appearance. 

“ Depend yon it, I am right, and he is at home now,” I said. “You had better 

there straight; and if you find he has not arrived, you can come back and let me 

now. 

He went accordingly. I then put a few questions to the butler, who remembered 
Alberto coring down into the hall, and putting on his boots and overcoat. He 
thought he had seen him speak to Madame D'Imola’s man in the hall, but this was 
only an impression. Nor did he clearly remember seeing him go out, though he 
fancied that h e had left about the same time as Count Wrensperg’s little boy. 

As I turned round from questioning the butler, I became aware of the presence 
of one of the fe w grown-up guests admitted to the party. This was Mr. Verriter, a 
gentleman whose acquaintance I had but recently made. I had met him at the house 
of a friend, who told me that he held a position of a confidential nature in the 
Foreign Office. One of his most prominent traits appeared to be a great fondness 
for the society of children. He was ee on this mght by his own request, and 
up till now had been the life and soul of the party. Now he had evidently followed 
me downstairs to find out what had become of Alberto. 

“What do you think of this?” I asked him, noticing that he looked rather 
grave. “Do you think that anything can have happened ?’ 

“T spoke to qoute D'Imola several times during the evening, and he did not 
seem to me the kind of boy to disregard his mother's instructions,” was the answer. 
“I suppose your butler was authorised to offer some refreshments to the servante 
who came here this evening?” 

“ Certainly.” 

He turned to the butler. 

“Come, Jenkins, out with it; that man who has just gone was inside your room 
the whole time he was here?” 

che butler smiled discreetly. 

“Why, yes, sir, I expect so. I didn’t notice him out in the hall.” 

“Just so. And therefore you were wrong just now in saying you thought you 
had seen the young gentleman speaking to him ?” 

“ Well, yes, I suppose so, sir,’ was the reluctant answer. 

“There, now, you see how you might have misled us. Are you sure you saw the 
boy Ya to any one at all?” 

“ Well, no, sir, 1 won't be quite positive.” 

“Come, can't you give a better answer than that? What sort of man did you 
think you saw him speaking to?” 

“T couldn't exactly say, sir. I fancy he was wrapped up, with a muffler or some- 
thing over his face.” 

“There, then, you see how absurd it was to say you thought it was the footman. 

If he had a muffler over his face, how could you have possibly thought it. was he 
rather than anybody else?” 
Jenkins began to be a little restive under this cross-examination. 
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“| don't know I'm sure, sir; unless it was seeing the young gentleman go up to 
hin re. Verriter shook his bead 
. Verriter shoo 3 ; . 
“Really this won't do,” he said reproachfully. “ Fancy how it would be if you 
were giving evidence in a court of law, and said you thou ht, and supposed, = 
didn't know. What makes you think he went away at same time as little 
P ” f i 

Wreut the butler was not to be drawn a second time. He shook his head modestly. 

“TJ don't know, sir.” . - 

a pes wasn't it simply because they both came downstairs together P 

“Perhaps 80, sir,” wae es prey answer. 

“ Did you see either of them leave a' — 

as Oh, nee sir.” He spoke with more confidence this time. “ I saw Master 

away.” ; 
haere ea do a say that?” persisted Mr. Verriter ina tone of remonstrance. 

“ Because { remember the young gentleman being that sleepy that his man had 
to carry him down the steps into the carriage,” was the triump 

Verriter looked que crestfallen. a . eer 

“ Oh, you noticed all i did you. Perhaps you saw him put into the carriage 

“No, sir, I didn't see that.” : : 

“Nor see any other carriage outside, into which Master D'Imola might have 

ites 

“No, sir; I don't remember any other carriage.” 

Verriter shook his head at him. P 

“You are a nice witness, Jenkins! Everything that is of no consequence you 
manage to see, but nothing that you are really wanted to speak to. Take my 
advice, and admit honestly that you know rps whatever about it. ; 

Then, before the unfortunate butler could reply, he turned and drew me aside. 

“Tam afraid we shall hear something more of this. If I am not greatly mis- 
taken, our young friend has been kidnapped.” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth, when the footman returned .from 
Madame D'Imola’s in a state of the pce alarm and agitation, to tell us that 
Alberto had not returned home, afid that the Baroness was in a state of mind 
bordering on frenzy. 

There was only one thing for me to do. . 

“I must go round to Lupus Place at once,” I said to Mr. Verriter. “For my own 
sake I will leate no stone unturned to find out what has become of the poor boy.” 

He nodded approvingly. 

“If you will allow me, I will come with you,” he said. “ Perhaps I may be of 
some use in the investigation.” 

I gratefully accepted his offer, and we at once left the house, accompanied by 
the servant of the Baroness. 

Time being of importance, I took the shortest cut between the two houses. This 
was by a long, wide passage known as D ple Mews, which led out of the square 
in which my house was situated, and en in a back street leading into Lupus 
Place. The Mews was, as its name implies, simply a stable avenue. At night it 
was quite deserted. 

As we were turning the corner out of the square into this passage, my companion 
checked me by a pressure on the arm, and pointed to the traces of a carria 
plainly discernible in the snow. The carriage appeared to have turned out of the 
Square, coming from the same direction as ourselves, into the mews. The ruts made 
re, the wheels were sharply defined, with the prints left by the horses’ hoofs in 

ween. 


“I see,” I said aloud. “But this may be one of the carriages belonging to the 
mews. 

Mr. Verriter made no reply, but hurried forward, keeping close beside the 
carriage-track, which he scanned attentively as he went along. At the sume time 
he warned the footman who was following us 
on no account to tread upon the marks in the 
snow. 

We had got half-way down the avenue 
when Verriter suddenly stopped dead, staring 
with knitted brow and compressed lips at the 
ground beside us. 

I stopped at the same time, and at once 
saw what had attracted his attention. The 
double line left by the wheels curved right 
round in a semi-circle, and then immediately 
after turned sharply back in its former 
direction, and went on again, thus describing 
a Biante letter S in the snow. 

stood bewildered, utterly unable to read 
any meaning in this strange spectacle. Not 
80 my companion. After gazing for a few 
moments, he stepped gingerly forward, beckon- 
ing me to come with him, and proceeded to 
draw my attention to certain significant 
features which had attracted his observation. 
“Look!” he muttered under his breath. 
“I want you to notice every detail of this, 
because before many hours it may be obliter- 
ated. You see the first turn of the wheels, 
nee: an ee curve?” 

“I do. e carriage must have turned 
round to go back.” 

“ Now look at the second turn. Do Pes notice anything different abovt that f” 
a : It is much sharper. The wheels have brushed the snow sideways + fore them 

urning. 

“Right. You have an observant eye. Now what else do you see, close beside the 
place where the snow hae been brushed back in the way you descibal oY 


t answer. 


° Verriter stopped 
on the pavement. 
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I started, in spite of myself, at the sight that met my eyes. 

* 1 see footprints!" 

Do you notice anything particular about those footprints ? ” 

I looked carefully. 

“No; I cannot say that I do.” 

“Look again. Do you see those two prints, much Heeres than the others, with the 
heels towards the place where the snow been brushed ?” 

“Yes; Iseethem. What does that mean?” 

“I will explain later on. Now look back along the track, Do you see any 
footprints there?” 

shook my head. By this time I was beginning to feel an almost painful degree 
of excitement. 

“ Now look forward. What do you see?” 

“I see footprints mingled with the hoof-marks, as if a man had been running 
close behind the carriage.” 

‘ “Look at that.” He pointed to a place a little way in front. “ What do you see 
there?" 

“TI see that one of the footprints is 
almost obliterated.” 

“ By what?” 

“ By a hoof-print.” 

“Correct. Now let us hasten on to 
the house; and be prepared for a terrible 
discovery. 

“Good heavens ! what do you mean P” 

For answer he pointed to the tremen- 
dous letter in the snow. 

*T read death there.” 


CHAPTER IU. 

Tue CLUE OF THE BROKEN CRAIN. 
WE hurried forward, following the tell- 
tale tracks. As soon as I had recovered 
from the first shock of my companion's 
warning, I ventured to put a question 
to him: 

“Excuse me, Mr. Verriter, but I can- 
not help thinking that you must have 
been engaged in work of this kind 
before ?” 

He glanced over his shoulder at the 
footman, who kept close behind us, and 
lifted a warning finger. 

“Hush! Yes. It is necessary that 
I should take you into my confidence. 
You will, I am sure, respect my secret. 
I am a political detective. It is 
of my business to investigate affairs 
which are too delicate and important to 
be entrusted to the ordinary police; and 
I already suspect that this will prove 
to be one of them.” 

I was astonished at this last remark. 

“Then have you already formed a 
theory as to the crime?” I asked. 

“Everything, so far, points in one 
direction,” he respond cautiously. 
* But you will excuse my saying more at 
present. You shall have the fullest ex- 
planation in a short time.” 

I could say no more, and kept up with 
him in silence till we reached the end of 
the Mews, and turned into the back street 
ulready referred to. The tracks we had 
been following did the same, but in the 
street, it became well-nigh impossible to 
distinguish them from the marks left 
by other vehicles. At length we reached 
Lupus Place, and found ourselves at the 
house of the Baroness. 

I was going straight u 
but Verriter stopped on the pavement 
and began to scan the snow around 
with inquisitive eyes. So far as I could 
see, however, it was impossible to detect 
anything, the und having been too 
much trodden. Even on the steps leadin; 
up to the front door, the comings an 
goings of the footman had trodden the 
snow pretty well out of recognition. So the detective seemed to think, for after a 
few cursory glances he gave up his scrutiny, and we ascended to the door together, 
preceded by the man. 

The servant had a latchkey with him, with which he opened the door. Another 
manservant was in the hall, and his first words informed us that nothing fresh had 
been discovered at the house to throw any light on the disappearance. 

Verriter stood outside, with a Captian on his face, as if pondering to 
himself, while I questioned this man. I gathered from him that the Baroness was 
upstairs in her bedroom, prostrated with grief and terror. Edwards, as he was 
named, evidently shared in the general agitation. 

“ You see, sir,” he said, “ we had such strict orders about Master Alberto. He 
wasn't ever allowed to go outside the house alone. I generally looked after him 
myself, but this evening I had a pass for the theatre, so I asked Henry to fetch 
him instead; and now this has happened, and I don’t know what Madame will say 
to me. I might have known how it would be,” he added, fixing a reproachful gaze 
upon the young footman ; “ those young fellows, you can’t depend on them, not for 
one spell a ; ‘ ‘i ‘ 

“ Did your mistress ever give you any reason for not letting the out 
himself P Masked Verriter, at this point, suddenly coming out a his me F od 

Edwards turned a look of surprise on the stranger a questioned him with an 
air of such authority. 

“No, sir,” he answered curtly. 

Knowing that he had been with Madame D’Imola for some time, and occupied a 


the steps, 


superior position in the household, I thought it worth while to explain to Edwards 
that Mr. Verriter was a friend of mine, who had consented to help me in the search 
for the missing boy. 


“ How long have you been back from the theatre?” put in Verriter as soon as I 
had finished my explanation. 


“Look!” he muttered under his breath. 
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“] should think about half an hour, sir.” This time his answer waa given 


h. . * ” 
ai a bard a carriage stop outside since you came in? 

The man stared at him in astonishment. 

* No, sir.” ; : 

“ Per been in the hall the whole time P . ; 

* Wallet esis I went downstairs, after I came in, to have a bit of 
Sai i make much noise on the snow 

“Quite so. In any case a carriage would not make muc ; 
Tell bi Is there ero ag ota a the house beside this ? 

“ Yes, sir; there is the area door. | . 

Verriter strode to the be by seh we had just entered. 

ie i »” he sai vely. 

eat tea dow aad Lath ot followed by myself and the two servants, now 
fairly amazed at the detective's prccoolng?. e con og aelghge ols steps ca to 

t of a narrow leading down 

the pavement, and then round to the top ee ne te eae 
minute, and pointed downwards. 

We all three started at the sight 
which met our eyes. There, clearly out- 
lined in the snow, were the prints of « 
solitary pair of feet descending and 
re-ascending the area steps. 

did not return ly 


“I suppose you 
this seticnce?™ said Verriter to the 
elder man. 


Edwards shook his head. 

“No, sir. Besides, those footprints 
are not like mine. I wear a much larger 
boot.” And he stamped in the snow on 
the top step to show us. 

The expression on the detective's 
face grew yet more grave. After elicit- 
ing a similar repudiation from the other 
footman, he said : 

“Let us descend.” 

We followed him down in silence. 
At the foot of the steps there was a sort 
of alcove, or covered standing place, yo- 
ing in under the approach to the front 
door overhead, the position of the area 
door corresponding with that of the one 
above. Arrived at the bottom of the 
steps, we all halted and peered into the 
dark recesses of the alcove. 

One glance was enough. There, on 
the cold , huddled up in a corner, lay 
the dead body of the boy who had been 


gaily dancing with my own child less 
than an hour before. 
The detective drew back solemnly. 


“Doctor Devereux, this is your pro- 
vince. See if you can tell the cause of 


death.” 
I stooped down, and lifted the slender 
form of the dead boy in my arms. As I 


did so the face came near to mine, and a 
peculiar sickly odour almost overpowered 
me. 

I stag out of the alcove, bearing 
m drothial burden, and whispered iu 
the detective’s ear : 

“ Chloroform !” 

He betrayed no astonishment. 

“It is as I expected,” he remarked 
heteey: “ Let us return indoors.” 

e gave me his aid, and together we 
carried the body up the steps—strangely 
enough it did not occur to any one that 
we might obtain admission through the 
door below. We went into the dining- 
room, and laid the body on the table. 
There I made a further and more ex- 
haustive examination, which added 
nothing to the terrible simplicity of the 
fact. e boy had been dead for about 
half an hour. 

In as per ms ena for the 
: purpose of my investigation, I made a 
discovery to which I drew Verriter’s attention. Round the dead is neck, next to 
the skin, was a tiny gold chain, the links of which appeared to have been violently 
wrenched apart in front. 

“ Look at this,” I said. “Surely something has been stolen.” 

The detective's face assumed a look of the keenest interest. He replied : 

“This is a most important discovery. Everything now depends on our knowing 
what it is that has been removed from this chain. t us go up without further 
loss of time, and interview the mother.” 

I assented, and one of the servants led us upstairs. As we approached the door 
of Madame D'Imola’s dressing-room, we caught the sound of her voice speaking in 
site ree bursts, to an old Italian woman who had been her lifelong 
atten 

“They have killed him, I know they have killed him! Remember, Paula, it is 
the third attempt !” 

The detective and I exchanged glances of astonishment at thie extraordinary 
revelation. Then the door was opened, and we found ourselves in the presence of 
the Baroness. 

She was a handsome woman, approaching middle age. Her strongly-marked 
features indicated much pride and unusual strength of character, and her whole air 
was unmistakably that of a woman of the best class. At our first entrance we 
found her lying prostrate on a couch, in the arms of the old servant, who was vainly 
trying to soothe her by caresses, and by the aid of smelling-bottles and similar 
restoratives. But as soon as we appeared on the scene, the mistress, by a severe 
effort of self-control, regained her composure. It almost seemed as if it were a 
different woman, as she sat up on the couch, and received us with the ordinary grave 
politeness of her character. 

My firet step was to apologise for the presence of Verriter, whom I introduced 
as a personal friend on whose abilities I relied greatly for clearing up the mystery 
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d break, as best I could, to the unhappy 
lying dead in the room beneath. 


erful resoluteness she had 


| 
ii 
zi 


Immediately she uttered a cry, and drew 
forth her hand, holding the broken chain. 
“ What is it?” I could not resist asking. 


to Pit 
“If you are able to tell us, Madame, it 


“But I rpg thew well tell you that the object 
which has disappeared was a portrait reat 
lion of my husband—Alberto’s father.” 

The detective's interest redoubled. 

“Pardon me, but have you another copy 

that portrait? ” he demanded breat y- 

' Madame D'’Imola looked disturbed. . 
“ Why do you want to know that?” she asked. 
“ Because with such a clue, I feel myself able to promise you that I will trace out 
this mystery to the very bottom, and put my hand on the true authors of your son’s 
death.’ 

For a minute Madame D'Imola stood motionless, as if absorbed in some inward 
struggle. Then she slowly turned her eyes from one to the other of us, and 
answered : 

“TI thank you, gentlemen, both of you, for the interest you have shown, and for 
your kind offers of help, but I cannot accept them. So far as I am concerned, this 
is the last act of a tragedy which has been going on for the last thirteen years. 
Now all is over; I have no hope of ever obtaining vengeance; and now that my son 
is dead, I have no further intereet in discovering the authors of this fatal plot. My 
only wish now is to retire into a convent, and devote the remainder of my days to 
praying for the souls of my unhappy busband and child.” 

cee husband P ‘as he murdered, too? For Heaven’s sake, madame, 
Pigadinie D'Imola gravely shook her head in token of her refusal to answer, and 
softly left the room. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MysTERIOUS MARRIAGE. 
I stoop staring at Verriter in utter consternation. On his part, the detective 
seemed em for the first time. 
“This is exceedingly unfortunate,” he muttered half aloud. “I could have got 


; over any obstacle but this.” 


“Do you consider it impossible to discover the murderers unless the Baroness 
speaks P” I asked. 

“No, no; I will not go so far as that. In one sense the discovery of the 
murderers presents no difficulty; but what I want to get at is the motive. Madame 
D'Imola holds the clue to that; and if she refuses to assist us, I am afraid of 
accidentally taking some step which may do the gravest mischief.” 

T listened without fully understanding him, Suddenly, just as I was beginning 
to fear he meant to throw up the investi- 
gation, support came from an unexpected 
quarter. 

Old Paula, after accompanying her 
mistress into the room, had placed herself 
quietly in a corner, and had remained ¢ 
behind when the Baroness went out. She 
had, therefore, heard every word of our 
conversation, and she now came forward, 
with an eager, excited look in her dark, Mi ; 
beady eyes, and addressed me: iy 

“Do not let him go away, Doctor,” / f 
she said, in her peculiar broken English, ‘{ 
which I make no attempt to reproduce. 
And she beckoned to the detective with 
her skinny finger. “I want these wicked 
men to punished, and I will make © 
Madame tell you her story.” 

She hurried out of the room, and we 
walked after her as far as the hall, where 
we waited in feverish anxiety for the result 
of her efforts. At the end of a quarter of an hour the 
old woman appeared on the top of the stairs, and 
motioned to us to come up. 

“T-have persuaded Madame,” she whispered as we 
approached. “Ask what you like; she will tell you everything.” 

_, “We re-entered the dressing-room, where we found the Baroness seated in front 


~ of a little table, on which stood a small ebony casket, inlaid with silver. The lid of 


the casket stood open, and in Madame D’Imola’s hand was a small medallion. Her 
first act on our coming in was to hand this object to my companion, saying simply : 
i igs sir, is the portrait of my husband. My son wore a duplicate of it round 

neck. 

J leant over Verriter’s shoulder, and scrutinised the miniature with deep interest. 
It was the face of a young man, of from twenty-two to twenty-four years of age. 
The expression was proud and aristocratic, and there was a strong likeness to the 
Day whe had just met his end, the chief difference being caused by the presence of 
a long delicate moustache. The most strongly marked feature was a protruding 

_under lip which prevented the face from being entirely handsome. 

‘As soon as we had done examining the medallion, Madame D’Imola of her own 
accord began 4o tell her age Of this I can only now recall the barest outline. 

“J am a Venetian by ._ I was living in Venice, in my sister's house, 
when I first met my husband. He was a foreigner, a German, on a tour through 
Italy, and he was introduced to us by the name of Albrecht von Stiirmer. I think 


Immediately after the cere- 

i There for six 

the end of that time = 
from that moment to this I have 


“Then you have no proof that he is dead?” The interruption came from 
Ve 


: it tivel 
ness ag first 1 believed that my husband had been murdered by those enemies 


time after I was y 
- raat 


‘ “Tt is here.” The Baroness drew the 
SS) letter from the casket, and handed it to 


him. 
“T next returned to Venice,and sought 
the priest who had married us. He 


e been ap 

= tery in ia, and had there ended his life. 

. “In ig meantime Alberto was born. 

Shortly afterwards I received a letter in a strange handwriting from Stockholm. 

This letter, which bore no signature, inclosed a sum — to £1,000 in Italian 

per currency, and intimated that a similar sum would be paid to me year 

Fo the remainder of my life. At the same time it warned me, for my own sake and 

that of my child, to make no further attempt to penetrate the mystery of my 
husband's fate. Here is that letter.” ae 

She took it from the casket, and handed it to Verriter, who instantl proceeded 
to compare the handwriting with that of the letter signed “ Albert.” ere did not 
appear to be the smallest resemblance between the two. 

it aye meas hat th have been reli ly kept 

“I may say at once t e payments have religiously up ever 
since. At present I receive the money in Bank of England notes, and the envelope 
containing them is somewhere in London. I have tried, of course, to trace 
the source from which the money comes, but always in vain. As I have a 
considerable fortune from my parents, I have never spent any of this money, but 
have been putting it by for my son.” 

A tremour came into her voice for a moment, but she overcame it quickly, and 
went on: 

“For three years nothing more took place. Then came the first attempt ta 
rob me of my child. 

“He was out one day with his nurse in my gondola, and they were 
through a rather lonely quarter of the city, when another dola ran up 
theirs, and a man on bent made an attempt to snatch the child. The nurse clung 
to him, and screamed for help. Our gondolier came to her assistance, whereupon 
two more men emerged from behind the curtains of the other gondola, and were in 
the act of overpowering him when, by the greatest good fortune, a third gondola, 
with a large on board, suddenly shot round a corner. The kidnappers at once 
made off. ey were pursued, but without success. 

“The police were immediately warned of what had occurred, and took the matter 
up. They tracked the men as far, I believe, as Trieste, but there all trace of them 
was lost. The affair made a good deal of noise at the time, and was strongly 
commented on in the Italian press, but nothing further came of it. 

“ As soon as I could make the ents, I left Venice, and went to 
bury myself in a remote village of Sicily. Before leaving, however, I received 
another communication, this time in an envelope with a mourning border. Before I 
opened it I what it contained. It informed me that my husband was dead, 
and that I was free to marry again. At the same time it that, by a provision 
in my husband's bp pension would be continued ; and, in case of a second 
marriage, would be erred to our son.” 

“ From where did that letter purport to come?” asked the detective. 2 

“From Lisbon,” said the Baroness, handing it to him. The handwriting of the 
letter was in a formal, clerkly hand, entirely unlike that of either of the others. 

“For the next eight years I was left undisturbed, and I began to hope that I 
had succeeded in throwing my enemies off the scent, or else that they had given up 
their designs. Nevertheless, I took the 
strictest precautions. I had assumed a 
different name, and I never let Alberto leave 
the house except in my company. At the 
same time, to provide a means of future 
identification, in case he should be carried 
off, I had a copy made of that miniature, and 
made him wear it round his neck night and 


y- 

“Two years ago the second attempt was 
made. This time it wasat night. The house 
was broken into, and the persons anenee in 
the outrage made their way into boy’s 
bedroom. It so hap , however, that this 
very day Alberto been unwell, and, feeling 
anxious about him, I had taken him to sleep 
in my own bed. The ruffans, who were masked, actuall 
own room, but, being awake by this time, I offered suc 
they drew back dismayed—there were only two of them this ti 
servanta coming up, they fled withont accomplishing their object. 


my Lae 


ee 
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to have them pursued, but the police in those parte were 

: their em eg linen at sass ee was said about 
fort 2 Se q 

then full of the tragedy of the Crown Prince Rudolph, and Lares stlowpt talled 


_ “Finding that I could not gain security by hiding myself in the remotest corner 

of Europe, I thought I would try the opposite plan of ining in the centre of a great 

came to London, and, as Doctor Devereux knows, entered openly into 

. I eng 27 name, it is = ba — ~ any real expectation 
protect rom discovery. Since ve been livin: i 

further has happened until to-night.” ry g here, nothing 

rea bine -_ Dtescia's acooant, Two or tives times during the narrative 
seemed on int of interrupting her. At the close, how ; 

contented himself with a iy question : ne sia 

“These remittances you have told us of, Madame. I understand you continued 
to receive them ly, even when you were living in Sicily?” 

Madame cs pee 

_ “Thank you,” he said rising. “I believe I have now all the cluesI require. You 
will allow me to retain ssion of this portrait and your htsbald'a letter for ten 
days, and at the end of that time I shall be able to explain to you the whole of the 
circumstances.” 

The Baroness listened, but without paying much attention, The unnatural 

ergy which had sustained her was exhausted, and she was fast sinking into a con- 
dition of lethargy. We took our leave without further parley. 

Verriter ed from me at the front door. But before letting him go, I 
extracted a promise from him that he would let me know at the earliest moment the 
result of his investigations. 

During the next nine days nothing further transpired. The inquest paseed off 
without any light being thrown on the mystery. Verriter was not present, and by 
his own ioular request, his name was not once mentioned. I gave my evidence, 
such as it was, suppressing all the conversations which have been related, and which 
were, of course, not evidence in the legal sense. The Baroness had confined hereelf 
to merely answering the questions of the coroner, which elicited nothing. The 
Scotland Yard authorities had meanwhile taken up the case, and professed to be in 
possession of a clue. 

1 was sitting in my lib 
ninth day, when Verriter 
night. 

“Well?” I exclaimed, starting up as he was shown in. “Have you discovered 
the murderer ?” 

He guve me a strange look, as he answered gravely: 

“It is by no means certain that a murder has been committed.” 

“Why! What do you mean?” I demanded, utterly at a loss to understand him. 

The detective glanced at the clock on my mantelpiece. 

“T have an appointment at ten o'clock,” he said quietly. “Till then we can 
talk.” And he settled himeelf in a chair in front of me. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A STrancE APPOINTMENT. 

Burnine with anxiety, I sat down beside the detective, and begged him to 
unravel the mystery. 

“It is acarcely correct to call it a mystery,” he-observed. “ Such as it was I had 
unravelled it—to use your own word—on the night of the puor child's death. My 
only work since has been to acquire proofs sufficient to establish my theory, and to 
furnish a key to the motives of the abductors.” 

“T confess I cannot understand you,” I said. “ Explain yourself.” 

“T do not pretend that the affair was not likely to seem mysterious to those un- 
accustomed to this kind of work,” was his rejoinder. “To me, for instance, a dis- 
ease might present very puazling srt iomne which to you, as a medical man, would 
be ectly clear. It is much the same with my profession. The rule which I 
work by is a very simple one; it is never to eve in coincidences. Armed 
with that cain f Haxe met with no real difficulty in understanding the present 


at about half-past nine in the evening, on the 
le his appearance for the first time since the fatal 


“Go on,” I d. “Tell me everything. I am impatient to hear the solution.” 

“T have come here to give it to you. But I should like you to understand exactly 
the lines upon which I have worked, so that you may judge for yourself the correct- 
ness of my conclusions. And in case of any accident happening to me, you will be 
able to follow up the clues yourself.” ; 

I nodded in silence, realising that something serious lay at the root of all this. 

“Let us commence,” said Verriter, “at the starting-point, with the evidence of 
your very intelligent butler.” 

if aiiina hy, I thought you pooh-poohed his statements altogether!” 

“T had my reasons for treating him as I did. I wished to make him hold his 
tongue towards others. In reality I found his evidence most valuable, and in fact 
it supplied me with the first important clue to what had taken place. Just see if 
you recollect what he told us. : : . 

“He said he thought he had seen young D’Imola speaking to his mother’s 
servant, and he explained this afterwards by saying that he had seen the boy go up 
to some one. Now we know, and the butler knew rfectly well, as he confessed the 
next minute, that the footman who had called for the boy was in his own pantry the 
whole time. What inference halts draw from that ?” 

“That the butler was deceived.” fore 

“Hardly. It is important to remember that this is not a case of a man 

ing about a thing. If the butler had stopped to consider, he would have 
remembered that the young man was in his pantry, and he would not have made 
fhe statement he did. As it was, we were fortunate enough to get from him truth. 
fully the impression left upon his mind by something which, it is clear, he had 


hotograph of thine which had actually occurred. The boy had gone up to 
es ig chats sce was a faguliay to the butler's retina as a servant 
of Madame D'Imola’s. What confirms this is that the boy himself was not likely to 
have gone up to a stranger, and still less likely to have left,the house in his 


honey: i ; 
began to feel bewildered. . : 
- «then the footman cannot have been in the pantry P 
“ He was in the pan We have assumed that. ee 
“And yet you say Alberto must have left the house with him.” | 
“J did not say eo. I said he must have left with his mother’s servant. That 
servant was not the young man ; therefore, it must have been the other. 


“Precisely. Had we not found him in the house when we arrived, I should have 
asked you miedher the Baroness another man in her eervice. As it i, Ihave 
ascertained that it was Edwards who brought the boy round here at seven o clock, 
when he no doubt left him, under the expectation that he was going to return for 
him later on.” : 


“You astonish me. But surely, if he was at the theatre, as he told us——” 

: : ce moment. At what time did we reach Madame D'Imola’s house that 
nig . 

I was unable to fix it. Verriter supplied the information himeelf : 

“At 11.35. At that time, Edwards informed us, he had been home about half 
an hour. The nearest theatre to Lupus Place must be at least another half hour 
sic Do you know any theatre in London which closes at half-past ten P” 

was silenced. 

“ As he himeelf told us, he returned at 11. Can you explain why a man, who was 
to return at that hour, and whose particular duty it was to escort this boy, should 
have arranged for his fellow-servant to fetch him, when it would have been the 
natural and obvious course for him to have called here himself on his way home P 

“The case against Edwards is absolutely clear. He must have carefully planned 
the abduction beforehand. 

“No doubt he and his accomplices were in waiting outside when the footman was 
seen toenter. Knowing the hospitable character of your butler, Edwards must have 
slipped into the hall in the hope of intercepting his young master, before the other 
servant came out of the pantry. In this, as we know, he was successful, and the boy 
naturally allowed himself to be lured out of the house, without the slightest 
suspicion that anything was wrong.” 

“ Then who were his accomplices ? And why should Edwards have taken part in 
such a plot ?” 

“The accomplices came from the same quarter as the men who made the 
oe in Venice and in Sicily. As for Edwards, I have no doubt he was heavily 

ribed.”” 


I paused for a moment, to thoroughly grasp the situation. 

“Now,” I said, “ what about the carriage in Dalrymple Mews? Do you still 
believe that Alberto was carried off in that ?’ 

“ Undoubtedly. It is on that carriage that everything turns.” 

“ Whose carriage do you suppose it was P ” 

“I will come to that presently. Let me first recall to you the remarkable traces 
left in the snow, and from which I was first led to infer that a tragedy had taken 
place. Do you remember the two curves forming the letter S, the first curve round | 
and smooth, the second so abrupt, that the snow was swept sideways by the wheels?” 

“I recollect.” ie 

“The reason for that difference was plain enough. The first turn must have 
taken place while the carriage was moving along, the second, after it had come to a 
standstill. 

“Now, in order to interpret that, it is necessary to bear in mind the entire 
situation. The boy has left your house in order to home. His presence in the 
carriage is, therefore, presumably due to the fact that he has been led to believe 
that the carriage will take him home. In other words, he has been offered a lift. 
To confirm him in this belief it is necessary for the cairiage to proceed in the 
direction of his home until a favourable spot is reached for applying the means 
prepared beforehand for overpowering the boy, and rendering him incapable of 
resistance. 

“The spot fixed upon, no doubt by pre-arrangement, is the middle of the deserted 
mews. Accordingly, when half-way down it, the diiver of the carriage turns it of 
his own accord. This is the moment for the person inside the carriage to take his 
measures. 

“But the next instant we find that the carriage hus suddenly stopped, some one 
has jumped down from the box—you recollect the two deep footprints with their 
heels towards the carriage—and has evidently held a conference with his accomplice 
inside. Asa result, we saw that the carriags turned back, and resumed its course 
towards Lupus Place, while the man who had jumped down, instead of resuming 
his place on the box, ran forward in front.” 

“In front? Ah, yes, I remember now. The hoof-print was above the foot- 


“That is just what I wished you to observe. This fact convinced me that the 
ron on the box was Edwards. I thought I could see what had Serene The 
Fret object had been simply to kidnap the boy. Accident had caused his death in 
the process of his being overpowered. At the time I thought it probable that some 
drug might have been applied too recklessly, and your discovery that death resulted 
from chloroform confirmed my first imvression. 

“ However, this unforeseen tragedy caused a change in the lans of the con- 
spirators. The reason for Ean away the boy no longer existed, in fact his body 
had become a source of danger. The decision indicated by the second turn of the 
carriage was to leave the body at To Place. At the same time Edwards, no doubt 
thoroughly alarmed at the idea of being accessory to a murder, determined to 

rovide himself with an alibi by running on in advance, so as to be in the house 
fore the body arrived.” 

It was impossible for me to challenge these deductions. 

“But why not have left the body in Dalrymple Mews? ” 

“That is a question for which an answer may perhaps be found in Madame 
D'Imola’s story. There may have been a reason for wishing the NOBAPEY mother to 
know that her son was dead at the earliest moment. Asa matter of fact, you will 
recollect that the first result of that knowledge was to close her mouth until the old 
woman persuaded her to openit. Be that as it may, I arrived at Lupus Place fully 
expecting to find the body there. Before going on, I observed the footsteps leading 
down to the area, and guessed that the author of Alberto’s death might have gone, 
down that way to di of his ghastly burden. No doubt the idea had been 

sted to him by dlwards I think it likely that the original intention was that 
he should put it down and ring the bell, but that his courage failed him at that 
point, and he hastened to get away unobserved.” ‘ . ’ 

He paused to let me take in these suggestions. But I was impatient for him to 
throw light on the point which he had hitherto kept in the background. 

“ Now,” I said, “ what as to the carriage ?” 

He darted an inquiring glance at me. . 

“I think you already suspect who was the owner of the carriage. Remember the 
circumstances. This is not a case in which a common cab could have been safely 
used. Moreover, any strange carriage mus have provoked the suspicions of the 
boy, who must have known something of the previous attempts upon him, and would 
probably have refused to trust himeelf with anyone he did not know. Therefore, the 
carriage must have belonged to someone whom he regarded as a friend, in short, to 
someone whose child was among your guests on this night.” 

“Ah!” 

He oe whose carriage do we know was waiting outside at this very moment? 
Whose servant called for his young master at the same time that Alberto D'Imola 
wascalledfor? Finally, bearing in mind that the presence of a lively, intelligent child 
in the carriage would have been a serious hindrance to the whole design—think, 
whose child was so sleepy that, as your admirable butler informed us, it had to be 
carried down the steps in the servant’s arms a 

I trembled as I faltered out : " 

“You must mean the Count von Wrensperg! 

The detective rose from his scat with another glance at the clock. 

“It is the Count von Wrensperg hon I am on my way to meet. As soon as I 
have seen him I will come back here and let you know the result.’ 
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towards the hour. 


Without i 
at the long minute band ing its slow 
stood upright, and the aoe otrike. aes 

The detective took up the envelope and broke the seal. 


CHAPTER V. 
A Pouiticat SECRET. 


Tue clock went on striking. 

We both stood waiting, I with my eyes on the door, the strange detective with 
half-opened envelope in his hand. ; 

‘At the twelfth blow of the hammer the door opened, and Verriter stood 


Verriter walked 
do. Good-night.” 


party 
to iearet, you incur no light responsibility, and it is my duty to warn you 
that if it should ever be di by your means, the 
bait arn oie Do you still wish me to go on?” 

“T do,” I answered firmly. ‘All I know at present te thas s child wie ee Ss 
guest has been decoyed from under my roof and murdered. An 
Faeet ae eee cevidce me that T am wrong, I am determined that the murderer 
hal] be beamghs to jastics: : 

‘Verriter nodded his head, like one who recognised that my decision was right. 

“So be it,” he said. “ Let us resume our conversation at the point where I left 
you fe to the Austrian Embassy. The remaining links in the chain were supplied 

the stolen medallion and Madame D’Imola’s narrative. To take the latter 
if you reollect, there were three coincidenoe in her story cach of which would have 

weight, but which, taken together, pointed irresistibly to the source of the 
was 


an too much exctied to as ee recollections of what the Baroness had 
us. I signed to my companion on. 
«Twill recall them to your mind. When did Madame D'Imola’s alent 


had to acknowledge the force of this. 

“ All that was wanted to complete the case was the portrait. The fact that men 
who had just committed so a deed should stop in the midst of their terrors 
to for and remove this poem was enough to prove ite im ce. 
Fortunately they were not aware Tes Faconees, retain Uh ori When 
she first showed it to us I confess I was not able to ise the face. But there 
was one feature which at once struck me asa c mark of the Austrian 
ee I refer to what is known as the Hapsburg lip. Coupling this 

with the m: ious removal of the priest who celebrated secret 
iage toa of honourable exile in Syria, I began to realise that we were on 
the Sao cedinas) oat 

This time I was fairly startled. I now understood the detective's warning. But 
it was too late to draw back. 
~~. There was now only one thing to be done,” continued Verriter. ‘The moment 
T parted from you I set out for Vienna.” 

“ For Vieans ?* Se 

“Yes. My object was to identify the original of the medallion b an examination 
of all the extant portraits of the Im i eer peecrlis there, I was not 

the information I wanted. medallion is a very accurate 
the Archduke Albrecht Joseph Marie, as he was about fifteen 


“No, a yo 
It only remai 


ond dispute. 

“Shortly after the peace, I found that the young Archduke had been married in 
Lisbon to a Portuguese princess. At the time it was common rumonr that. the 
match was forced upon him by the Emperor, and that he only yielded after a most 


ol 
“You now understand why he never returned to his Italian wife. He must have 


édihoealed his with her, for fear of being deprived of his status as a 
‘nember of the Im: family. same consideration accounte for the secrecy 
the ,and t precautions used in sending the instalments of the 
he thought it right to pay to her. I ought to have remarked that all 
letters received b Matane D'lecla cits, not m Vienna, it is true, but 
from in w there is an Austrian Embassy.” 


y: ee 
“lI I foltow you eo far. But why were these attempts made to off 
the toy; and why a such long intervals? : / 


- of the Emperor of Austria. 
jesenidl aad 
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; vent in the Archduke's life was the birth of 
to that. The next event this that 0 


E 
| 
5 
i 
Bi 
vf 
i 
f 
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serious 
mother, and way 
known.” 

“ that. But why the dela: 
aoa one that is is made 


His son by Madame D'Imols would thus become in time the heir to the Austrian 
throne, and if accident should ever cause him to learn his true position, he might 


become a dangerous rival to his ounger brother, and perhaps involve the empire in 
Sill we, ese the ene bina yp to) pr ao 

n my assen 

“Ite failure x0 doubl disco’ the Archduke, and led him to Le ary abandon 
his pu: The last event in series is perhaps already in your ap” 

“No, I confess I do not know to what you refer.’ ; 

_“T see you are not a close reader int , otherwise rou would have 
remembered that less than s month ago the Arché ‘s wife, Maria | of Eoxtarn) 
and her son, died within a few days each other of a fever. At this point, I to 


fall back, more are. But it seemed to me probable that th 
Sit had oe tke opportunity to make a full confeaion to the 


Emperor, and that his Maj , while refusing to secret marriage, had 
al the danger of allowing. alberto to up @ where chance might at 
any moment bring about the di of his paren’ and had thereupon issued 
orders for the al setzon which took place at your house.” 


The whole story was now perfectly clear. I put a final question to the detective : 
at the Count’s.” 

“That was the most delicate part of the business. It was necessary for my own 
satisfaction, as well as yours, that I should be able to confirm my suspicions. I, 
therefore, laid a trap for the Count. I addressed a letter to him, p to come 
demanding a private interview. Obviously, a could 
. — to be involrey with SS ets 
As expected an answer a address given in 
which you already know.” 


passed, that I had to deal with‘a dangerous 
tell you that they were 

‘ace when he caught 
sight of me, an realised that he had been entrapped. 1 firmly believe that his fist 


___“ However, after I had mentioned that the authorities of Scotland Yard had 

instructions to call for me if I did not return in two hours’ time, he quieted down ; 

and in the end I convinced him that it was for his own interest, as well as that of 
the Archduke, to make a clean breast of it. 

“Substantially, he confirmed my theory on wo With regard to what 

boy’s death, he told me that he taken out and uncorked the 

bottle of chloroform, in readiness to saturate his handkerchief, when the sudden turn- 


what was ing, the boy was dead.” 
ithe Te ime ant mye) 
. it is simply a case of man- 
slaughter,” Tohesred. 


“But the chloroform!” 
_ “That, I admit, was unwarrantable. But 
ith eqn to hal yet mnt pepcllent that the “1 


Count was acting under the t instructions’ . 
t the law of nations the person of an ambassador 
the same immunity would probably be held to extend to his secretary, 


capeciely whew corrying cut the immedists orvere of tS f° i No, believe me, 
Count Wrensperg is not amenable to our courts. Madame ola, I hear, has 


e concerned, the curtain drops on the tragedy.” 

And so it did. The police never threw any light on the affair. Madame 
D'Imola shortly afterwards re into a convent. A few later the Archduke 
Rik gsbl aie Accrmned ak ‘wea, Ril’ Ces ‘eonneesicgs 46 thn ustrian crown passed to 
another branch, who can no longer be affected by the secret I have at last revealed. 
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UNDER FIFTEEN BRITISH AND COLONIAL PATENTS, 


fhe Queen, Empress of India. 


SEVEN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 
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‘CALIFORNIAN’ 


THE ‘HOUSEHOLD TREASURE” BORAX. 
“ Queen of Antiseptics.” 


THIS I$ THE ORIGINAL, SPECIALLY PREPARED, PACKET BORAX, ABSOLUTELY SAFE FOR PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC USES 


« Qalifornian ” possesses qualities that are exceptional and unknown to any other substance. 
Readiness for Use, and its Cheapness. 
sweet, and pure—soft for 


Removes all taint, all mustiness, 


Arresting, Purifying Attributes, its Safety, 
instantly. It renders Water beautifully clear, 
valuable for Toilet, Bath, and Lavatory. 

and absolutely clean. Keeps Milk sweet, 
once, preventing and improving the untainted parts. 
is used it sweetens, purifies and improves. By 


“ CALIFORNIAN,” in addition to its regis- 
tered title and label, is also further known by 
this special Borax Mark, registered and recognised 
as the standard brand of Borax purity throughout 
the civilised world. 

“CALIFORNIAN” and Patent Borax 
preparations are sold in puckets, convenient 
and ready for instant use in all climates, and 
in hard, soft, or sea water, hence of special value 
on shipboard. 


The greatest boon conferred by our Queen has 
been the recognition of thes: preparations—suited 
ax well for the home of the cottage housewife as 
for the mansion of Her Mujesty, and the safety 
of civilisnd persons everywhere. 


All ladies should insist upon the use 


in Pound 


Quarter-Pound, and in half-dozen Parcels. 


“ BORAX STARCH GLAZE” 
Flexible Enamel for Starched Goods, 


wonderfully improves all Starch. Imparts Enamel-like Gloss, gives permanent Stiffness, Brilliancy, and Beauty to Muslin, Lace, Linen, Cuffs, 
In Packets, 1d. and 3d. each. Boxes, 6d. 


BORAX PATENT BLUE should always be us 


Collars, Fronts, and all other Starched articles. 


Parcels. 


« BORON” SANITARY POWDER, 


Sanitary Powder be freely used. 


« BEAUTY” BORAX & PATENT TOILE 
Borax Sponge and Brush Powder, 
Borax Super Glycerine Soap, 
and Sanitary Purposes, are 


Soap is inadmissible, 
Borax, “ Electric” Voice Crystals, 
Preparations for Household, Toilet, 
civilised community. 


Borax “ Household " Book, or Borax “ Beauty 


PATENT BORAX CO., 


GLASGOW—28, West Campbell Street. 


Recent Exhibition Awards—Australia, Gold and Bro1ze Medals, 
Food and Cookery Exbibi.ioa, Manchester. 


All Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent 


in their Households of ‘ Californian’ 
Properties are unique and faultless, an 
« BORAX EXTRACT OF SOAP” is the best Soa 
“Extracter.” “Perfection” of fine Powder 
it accomplishes thoroughly. Purifying it carries out perfectly, 
Packets, Half-Pound, and Quarter-Pound, and in half-dozen Parcels. 
“« BORAX DRY SOAP” is the most convenient and be 
Washes, Purifies, Brightens everything, is ready for instant use, 
agreeable—leaves sweet healthy smell—and makes Home indeed 


should not be overlooked to complete th 


ready for using with every kind of Starch. 


in large Packets, 6d., and C 
Smells insfantly—no poisoning, no corrosion, no stink—no danger with food, xo cloaking of 


”" Book, full of Chromo Illustr: 
post free, by naming 


LTD. SOLE MAKERS, 


DUBLIN—5, Crown Alley; and “ Borax House, 


Tasmania, 1892, America, Three Diplomas, Special, Chicago, 1893, 


Belgium, Diplome d’Honneur and Medal, Antwerp, 1894. 


for Washing 


producing 


“ Sweet Home” in 


“ Beauty ” 
Borax 


to the Advertisement Department, 
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at It Purifies Water, 
ashing, Cleaning, Purifying, and Scouring purposes; es iall 

dry rot, and other unhealthy aries on ial 
also Fresh Meat, Poultry, Game, and Fish ; destroys all sourness, removes 
Unrivalled for Washing Vegetables and for Cooking purposes. 
dusting the skin and rinsing the clothing in “ Californian ” Borax Water all infectious germs 
are destroyed. Sold in Packets, 6d., 3d., and 1d. each. Household Directions and valuable 


? and Putent Borax Soaps, as their Antiseptic, 
d they are now used in all the Royal Paluces. 


at Home and for the Family Laundry. 
oap. Hardest Water it softens at once. 
“Jinen white as snow,” “ woollens sweet 


st Soap for everyday use in the Household. 
and dissolves instantly in hot, warm or cold water—is always pleasant and 


e Home Washing 


ed—it is beautifully bright, clear, and strong—in Squares, Id. each; also in one dozen 


anister, for distribution, Is. ; 


7 BORAX—Boraxaline Parisienne 
Tooth Powder, ‘‘ Beauty 
Super Cold Cream Soap, 
sold by progressive Grocers, Soap and Starch Dealers, and at stores in every 


ations and List of Preparations, 
Pearson's Weekly,” direct from the 


It stands alone in its Antiseptic, Decay- 
destroys Fever and all unhealthy Germs 


makes domestic ware bright 
all taint, prevents waste at 
Wherever ‘ Californian ”’ 


Toilet Recipes on each packet. 


Patent Borax destroys all unhealthy and 
infectious germs aherever locuted, whether on 
Meat, Veyetables, Domestic Wares, Home Sur- . 
roundings. Bed Linen, Personal Clothing, or 
upon the Skin. ! 

Dirt, Stains, Spots, Specks, Rust, Mould 
Sourness, and Decay ave instantly removed from 
Household Reqnisites by use of Patent Boras. 

Breakfast, Dinner, Tev, Dessert, and Supper 
Services, Glaxses, Dishes, Platex, Spoons, Knives, 
Forks, Cooking Vessels, and other Domestic 
Articles, as well as Paint, Floors, Stairs, Tables, 
Baths, Wovdwork, Windows, §c., are all easily 
Cleaned, Washed, Kept Bright, Pure, and Sweet 
by Patent Boras preparations, 


Dirt Eetracting, and Cleansing 


The Great Dirt 
Dirt it extracts instantly. Cleansing 
as new-mown hay.” Sold 


“ Borax Dry Soap” Cleanses, 


comfort and reality. Pound Packets, Half-Pound, and 


The Patent 


« Borax Starch Glaze ” 


in the most perfect style. 
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infectious smells, but thorough purification if Boron 
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The bill-sticker is puzzled, and well he may be, for he has 
lost the instructions which showed him the order in which the 
above letters should have been pasted. He knows well enough it ' 
should be a sensible reading advertisement. Can you puzzle it 
out? It is hoped the transposing of the letters may give 
entertainment to many readers of Pearson's Weekly this Yuletide. | 


: As an incentive to perseverance, a sum of TEN POUNDS 
? will be divided amongst those Competitors who send in the correct 
wording before January 20th, 1896. The advertisement commences 
with ‘ BEECHAM’S PILLS,” and ends with “ EXISTENCE,” while 
the word ‘“ AND ” occurs three times. 
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Should no Competitor arrange the letters to correspond with 
the original wording, the amount will be awarded to one or //7f 
more who so rearrange the Ictters to form the most suitable (f#/jm 
advertisement. / | 


Address—The Proprietor of BEECHAWM?’S PILLS, 
ST. HELENS, Lancashire. 
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cs BEECHAM'S MUSIC PORTFOLIO. 
‘““No Christmas Merry Without it.”’ 3 


JUST PUBLISHED, VOLUME 8, CONTAINING : 


Pipers sz-mol_Canadian B Mare oe Rrance weiss Song— Old Armchal r—hose & Softly Blooming— Friends wore’ Saying By the sad 


gyle—Riding on a Load—Kate Kearne e@ was Once—Cock in—Merr: Ives Polka— 
Down by the Old Abbey_1 Have Heard Bes y 
leopeth—Old Log Cabin—Rock- a bye aabyoacen Wu i srrere’s @ Beautiful aera Me, Mary, how to Woo Thee- When Sorrow 


eg 
Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, and 7 may also be had. To be obtained from all Newsagents for 2d. per Volume; 
or will be sent Post Free for 3d. per Volume from— 


; THOMAS BEECHAM 2r77n.%Peces 2 ST. HELENS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
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